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PART I 

VIGIL 



Blandly Africa looked out to sea and waited. 
Wearied by old centuries, it waited indifferently 
for new ones. As it waited, on this morning when 
time was Hearing the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it complacently licked the Guinea shore line. 



THE officer and his men scuffled along under the lidless 
stare of the sun. With them moved the soft wash of the 
surf, sliding into the silence, brimming it, just as the sand filled 
their footprints. The officer thought it sounded as if the sand, 
not the water, was shifting. 

It gave him a feeling that all the tracks leading back beyond 
this morning were obliterated. Involuntarily he glanced out at 
the gray-white glare on the ocean, then at the snaggy under- 
brush nibbling at the beach; and the illusion that he was hope- 
lessly lost seemed to spit and hold him with the same unreason- 
ing ferocity as the heat. 

Lieutenant Kerth drew one hand across his face and the 
sweat poured down into his cuff; it covered his forearm like a 
biting rash. Suddenly he felt inflamed and utterly demoralized. 

This was not a new sensation; it had first touched him less 
than a fortnight ago in Freetown, had remained to ferment in 
his blood. 

His ship, returning from a cruise in the Gulf of Guinea, had 
slipped into her anchorage in Frenchman's Bay, and he had 
gone ashore into the familiar stench of fish and sour corn meal. 

Waiting to greet him, or any other white man, was a black 
beehive of a woman, overflowing with flesh and syrupy good 
humor. Dibbie Ba, most genially infamous of the Crown 
Colony's gaa mammies, sat enthroned in a Manchester rocking 
chair by the market place, enjoying the shade of a green 
umbrella held by one of her girls. As Kerth approached, the 
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old procuress began rolling her eyes in anticipation of their 
customary exchange of banter. Shrilly, with a naively insinu- 
ating grin, she enumerated her wares: "Signare? Tokechoo? 
Ghinny din-a-dy? Kea ding?" 

"Black women," he declined affably, without pausing, "spoil 
a man for decent fornication." 

When Dibbie Ba had checked her laughter, she called after 

him: 

"Big fella look for you Fulani fella. Him runaway slave, 
maybe." 

He dismissed this casual intelligence until he was moving 
past the tightly drawn jalousies of Water Street; there a 
Senegalese policeman saluted and said, "A man has been look- 
ing for you, souma toubab. He is a Fulani from Timbuctu, 
I think. You can find him in Mohemmedan Town by in- 
quiring for a stranger name Amadu or Abdul or some- 
thing. . . ." 

In less than an hour, as Kerth lay resting in the musty, suf- 
focating building that quartered the officers of the African 
Patrol, a light-skinned, nearly naked savage was brought in 
by a sentry and an interpreter. His walk, his haughty, indiffer- 
ent manner spoke his scorn for the two black men who accom- 
panied him. He did not kneel or make any sign of greeting; 
he merely stood with an inherited disdain in his thin, Roman- 
looking features. Kerth had seen only a few such specimens 
along the coast, Tuaregs or Fullahs, tribesmen down from 
the north a brute of a fellow, this one, with pectoral muscles 
like plates of hammered copper. Yet when he moved, his 
strength was fluid. His eyes had a disconcerting amber inten- 
sity, together with a placid contempt for everything but sun 
and distances, Kerth's gaze hung with momentary curiosity 
upon his face; the acquiline sensitivity of it was a startling 
contrast to his brawn; it was the head of a fawn upon the body 
of a buck. 

"This man know place you catch plenty slaves," the inter- 
preter began ingratiatingly. 

It sounded routine, and Kerth was about to return his 
attention to the lizards pulsing across the ceiling when the 
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pale-skinned tribesman suddenly held out a tiny gold cross 
and chain. . . . 

Later that afternoon the pestilential night mists were mass- 
ing above Lion Mountain Keith found his commanding 
officer at Government House. 

"I have just received a message from Gallows End, sir/' he 
said, "brought by the personal slave of Senhora da Castro. . . ." 

As he relayed his information, he fancied that he saw a 
faintly skeptical expression slip into Commander Vyning's 
face. A quiet antagonism made his words more formal. 

"I assure you, sir," he concluded stiffly, "it must be a matter 
of the gravest concern or Senhora da Castro would not expose 
herself to the consequences of anything so drastic " 

"Of course," Commander Vyning agreed mildly. Plump, 
with a benign red face and meditative eyes, he looked like a 
vicar instead of a man with more prize vessels to his credit 
than any commander in "the Coffin Squadron." "And nothing 
would please me more than to bring that blackguardly husband 
of hers before the Vice Admiralty Court. But we can't get 
under way until the Mixed Commission adjourns. . . ." 

When Kerth returned to his quarters he found the interpreter 
still there. But the slave Amadu had gone. 

"He go Timbuctu," the black man reported, giggling un- 
easily. "He say better make die there than make live in white 
man's town." 

Kerth was angry, angry with himself for so casually allowing 
the slave to slip through his fingers. Actually there had been 
no reason to detain him. Yet now that he had gone, the in- 
numerable questions crowding upon Kerth seemed reason 
enough. Futilely he had walked the streets until late in the 
night, hoping to find the slave still lingering about. ... It would 
have been better if his steps had led him back to the barracks 
instead of to Dibbie Ba's place. Yet how could he have known 
that there a girl with eyes and nipples rimmed with blue anti- 
mony was waiting to illustrate a new kind of corruption? 

Now, trudging along this nameless stretch of coast, he shut 
his mind against Dibbie Ba's, He tried to think only of the 
gold cross and chain in his pocket. But his imagination mali- 
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ciously tangled it with the stringlike Guinea worm that the girl 
had drawn from her flesh that night at Dibbie Ba's. . . . 

He was uncomfortably aware of his men behind him; of 
their cushioned footsteps and labored breathing. When first 
they had been put ashore from the cruiser they had talked 
and joked among themselves; gradually the heat, the exertion 
had consumed all superfluous energy. Now he found a grim- 
ness in their presence at his back. This beach, he thought 
fantastically, was a strip of neutral ground over which he was 
being escorted; beyond its border, in alien territory, some 
part of him, or the whole of him, would be held in pledge. 
Meanwhile, as he scooped his way through viscous humidity, 
flailed by the glare of sand, of sky and sea, he was undergoing 
a purge, a horrible purification that would qualify him as an 
acceptable hostage. 

He snorted at the idea. In the heat it was merely an agitation 
in his nostrils. 

He became conscious of a subtle intrusion in the atmosphere. 
Not a breath of wind stirred, not a wisp of air: yet somehow a 
moldy scent had wandered coastward from the armpits of 
the forest. 



Not far ahead, the same sunlight drove down upon the 
same line of beach and surf; only here, where a stream sucked 
at the tide, the desolation was relieved by the flat buildings of 
a settlement. 

In one of these buildings, in a room scarcely less infernal 
than the world outside, Manoel Vargas sat and waited. 

It was the first time during his clerkship at Gallows End 
that he had looked forward with relish to the visit of any craft 
flying the cross of Saint George, He felt no impatience; indeed, 
this waiting permitted him to indulge his mood. He was a 
man of stature now. He could spread his legs under the 
mongo's desk, He could lift the top from the mongo's carved 
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ivory tobacco jar, dip into the maggotlike mass of aromatic 
brown, and press it into the bowl of the mongo's pipe. He had 
done all this before, but furtively. Now he could do it with 
freedom and leisure. It did not occur to him that his movements 
were still as furtive. 

With conspicuous expertness he made the pipe bowl glow. 
Actually, he didn't like the taste of burning, tobacco, only the 
smell of it. It was the pungent smell of lusty men, of men who 
were chiefs, that is to say mongos a wofd which could be 
translated to mean kings as well. Men whose hairy, corded 
arms packed lightning into a slave whip. Men who could stand 
on the deck of a brig or privateer, in a fury of chain shot and 
gunpowder, and eruct defiance in word and wind. 

His glance fell upon his thin, bald wrists, and quickly took 
sanctuary outside. 

The sunlight made him blink. But another shutter, deep 
within him, flickered more disturbingly. For the brazen white 
of the compound, speared by shadows flung obliquely from a 
stockaded wall, imparted a singular shock. It was at moments 
like this, when some segment of Africa turned an impervious 
stare upon him, that he realized he was in a far, alien land, 
without familiar signs and sights to succor his essentially 
timid heart. 

To bolster his spirits he parted the jalousies slightly and 
took stock of the property that lay exposed to the glare and 
to the tired avarice of his gaze. Beyond the compound, the 
long, tall palisade of the first barracoon multiplied, unseen, 
into the stockades of three others. Opposite them, across a 
well-beaten road, were the warehouses and the store fat, 
smug buildings with slanting tiled roofs. The road turned past 
the last barracoon, skirted the livestock pens and forced its 
way through a fringe of scrub to the Baga village. Vargas' 
thoughts went no further. For there, where the village ended, 
an aboriginal void began the bush. It was, so far as he was 
concerned, the chaos anterior to time; he never ventured 
beyond the village. 

As he sat there, covetously peeping out from the factor's 
office, a black woman strode across the compound, a highly 
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polished illusion of flesh, rising from the flat, scorched reality 
of her shadow; for nothing so alive, thought Vargas, could 
survive that merciless light. With a glazed, contemptuous 
appraisal, his eyes slipped over the points of her breasts, over 
the contour of her diaphragm, then circled her beaded snake- 
skin belt and continued downward over her buttocks and along 
the glossy lines of her legs. The result was a sense of feeble 
lust, of desire that mumbled incoherently as in a restless dream. 

White heat closed in upon the wake of that black body. A 
listless despondency smote Vargas. It brought him to his feet 
so sharply that he heard his heart protesting. It drove him, in 
futile escape, to another window, one facing the beach. The 
breakers, curling upon the shore, were merely a visual monot- 
ony; he was inured to the sound that, day and night, rode in 
upon them. 

He forced his gaze speculatively across the roadstead to the 
hot sheen that widened and thickened into a molten line below 
the sky; the few clouds piled up like steam. For an instant, as 
if suddenly inflated by the heat, he contained within himself 
illimitable space and power, enough to encompass and hold 
all the ships and men that at this moment lay between heaven 
and the Atlantic. Specifically, Her Majesty's Ship Falcon. This 
fantasy narrowed its scope, contracted to the glinting point 
of one gold epaulette on the right shoulder of one officer. 

Vargas discovered that he was digging his nails into the 
palms of his hands. 

He returned to the chair behind the desk as to a refuge. 

Determinedly, he surveyed the room from the weathered 
blue jalousies to the frayed rush mats, from the inevitable 
spiders on the ceiling to the ants that marched their minute 
columns over the floor. His office the factor's office no, 
the mongo's. 

An insect grazed his cheek and sang off maddeningly. He 
slapped at it. His hand came away wet with perspiration, 

A sudden fury depleted him. Why should he be so jumpy? 

He ground his teeth together, and the sweat ran more freely 
down his body. Frantically he searched for some object to 
fix upon. 



It lay across the arms-chest, blunt, ivory handled, its lash 
of dried elephant hide slithering over the side like a seepage 
of corruption that had coagulated. There, symbolically, was 
the means of securing his future. What other weapon did he 
need? Oh, there were others the taming stick in the corner, 
the sheaf of papers in the desk drawer. And there was that 
agreement he had made with the Devil he contrived to smile 
inwardly at his exaggerated humor or, to be exact, with a 
pitted she-devil. He could hear the drums now, celebrating 
that debauchery! Yes, the powers of darkness were on his 
side the powers of blackness, his thoughts corrected mali- 
ciously. But the whip in fancy he cracked it aloft and sent 
his adversaries scattering. 

He sat and concentrated upon it with an enjoyment that was 
little short of voluptuous. 

If you focused upon something long enough, you could 
forget yourself, lose your identity. But he had no wish to forget 
himself. He, Manoel Vargas, was to himself the most important 
thing in the world. Concentrate upon that, he advised himself 
shrewdly, and you will forget everything else, you will lose 
any identity with other men. What did he desire of other men, 
except their worldly goods? 

Somewhere between his childhood and his youth he had 
become divorced from a rare and treacherous human trait. It 
was the capacity to see, to feel as others. He was aware of its 
absence in fugitive moments not as something lost but as 
something gained. Thus gauntieted and blindfolded, he told 
himself now, he was assured of survival beyond the years of 
the sensitive and the understanding. Instinctively, and for once 
in his life, his fumbling brain had traced the braille of an 
enduring and bitter truth. 

The glow had died from the pipe. He was not even conscious 
of the vacuous, acrid draughts that he drew from it. He drifted 
in a reverie. A strange coolness had come out from the gleam- 
ing ivory handle of the whip. It was like a mist of flesh, deli- 
cate white flesh. It was not like the skin of a black woman. 
It enveloped him in a beautiful and vaporous repose. 

As he continued to pull at the dead pipe, a stimulant more 
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potent than nicotine crept into him and saturated him; it was 
the stimulant of remembering. It animated his legs and sent 
him scurrying down a zig-zag, crisscross, confused trail toward 
his youth. Suddenly he stopped before a doorway. It was the 
entrance to the cathedral at Tavora. He stepped in and touched 
a bell. But there was no confessional, no priest waiting; indeed, 
there was no church, for all had vanished from about him. 
He stood in a long hollowed-out space in a grove of olive trees. 
And it was bright with a million candles. They were the million 
eyes of God, watching. For under the gnarled, lacquered 
branches a Nativity pageant was telling the holy story. With 
the candlelight falling low before her, the Virgin Mary rode 
in upon a fat, bewildered donkey; and her robes gathered in 
all the light of the candles and held it in their folds. But the 
whitest flame was her face. It was beyond doubt the Blessed 
Face. He was sure of it, even though he recognized her as a girl 
he had seen often in a nearby village. Afterward, when the 
scent of burnt wax lay heavy in the grove, and the blood of the 
celebrants was heavier, he led the girl away, secretly, with 
a sweet malice in him. The next time he went to confession 
the fear of staying away was greater than the fear of going he 
knelt and said, "Since last I confessed, I have committed 
adultery." And he wanted to add: With the Virgin Mary 
we lay in the soft, grassy earth between ancient stones, in a 
cemetery beyond a grove of olive trees; and it was Noel, and 
the dark angels of Lucifer, the fallen one, beat their wings to 
commemorate my rebirth. To the priest he dissembled, speak- 
ing with an evil mysticism, "She was married, father." And 
the priest said, "You must avoid seeing this woman." "I will 
not see her again, ever," he promised. And to himself he said; 
Never shall I be able to look upon Her face again, nor the 
face of Her Son; for She was Mary, the Mother of God. Then 
he left Tavora, and his way became one of flight, though he 
did not admit it even to himself; for how could he be running, 
when he walked among other men and in a manner outwardly 
like theirs? But he did look upon her face again whenever he 
glanced over his shoulder. 

She was still riding after him, he realized with a shock, 
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Did he not see her with his own eyes through the window, 
through the sun-arrested air riding into the compound upon 
a lean, bored little donkey here at Gallows End? But there 
could not be two Marys. And why were they dressed as nuns? 
And accompanied by a white-robed African boy ? who also 
sat astride an ass. . . . 

Suddenly Vargas had the expression of one who was laugh- 
ing, yet he made no sound. Certainly, he derided himself, he 
should be accustomed by now to the comings and goings of 
Mother Serafina and Sister Felicitie. 

He watched them quizzically. Had anyone told him there 
was suspicion, even animosity in his eyes, he would have denied 
it indignantly. Nor would he have admitted that he thought 
they looked a little ridiculous, clinging uncomfortably to their 
sidesaddles. The mongo had given them those saddles. Shrewd 
fellow, the mongo! Well, up to a point, Vargas altered; vi- 
ciously he knocked the dottle from his pipe. 

Sainted Jesus, he thought, why should I feel weak, why 
should the blood rush to my face, and sweat pour from me 
just because two nuns ride into the compound? Quickly he 
glanced outside again. 

The boy was holding the halters while the two nuns dis- 
mounted. Somehow, it was enormously disconcerting to see 
these women of the Church out there in the shameless sunlight 
where a moment ago the black woman had passed. Their 
presence did not heal the air so recently seared by that ebony 
flesh; on the contrary, it seemed to seek out and expose, to 
them and to the stare of the morning, his own wan concu- 
piscence. 

On a sudden he felt the necessity for some sort of activity 
no, that implied physical effort some occupation. Busy your 
hands, he thought guiltily, to distract the eye from the cunning 
that might show in your face! 

A moment later when the two nuns brushed quietly over the 
threshold, like unwelcome birds preparing to roost, he was 
studying a cargo statement. Instantly, with exaggerated defer- 
ence, he rose. Remember, he charged himself, you are now 
master here. 
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"Good day, Senhor Vargas," clipped Mother Serafina. Her 
naturally harsh voice made of his not uncommon name some- 
thing unique and odiously guttural. 

Sister Felicitie did not speak. Vargas had never heard her 
speak; except that he knew otherwise, she might have been a 
Trappistine. 

Sister Felicitie had an almost transparent pallor which some- 
how had resisted the sun, and gentle, dark shadings of sorrow 
beneath her perpetually absorbed eyes. One might imagine, 
sympathetically, some self-imposed spiritual torment behind 
her fragile repression. But there was only an inherent vacancy 
that she had tidied up to accommodate God and that thus 
far, in His infinite wisdom, He had not seen fit to fill. 

All that Vargas knew wa k s that the blown-glass sexlessness 
of her features aroused in him a mingling of awe and antago- 
nism. Now, as always, he made himself scrupulously unaware 
of her. 

He looked at Mother Serafina, making a solicitous gesture. 
"This heat," he muttered, "you have fortitude indeed to travel 
so far in it, Reverend Mother." 

"Heat?" she repeated with casual scorn, "What heat? I'm 
afraid, serihor, your concern with the temperature is a little 
premature." Her look left no doubt of her meaning. "How- 
ever," she added crisply, "if in my humble way I am an exam- 
ple, I trust you will profit by it when the need is greatest." 

Instead of flushing, he felt a coldness seal a smile upon his 
face. This seemed reassuring, a sign that his self-control was 
restored. He skimmed the surface from her speech and swal- 
lowed it like a sacrament. 

"Thank you, Reverend Mother," he said in a meek voice. 
And he continued, "You are very kind to come so often. 
Without your visits, I'm sure Dona Maria couldn't endure the" 
he hesitated purposely "ordeal." 

Mother Serafina acknowledged his obvious insincerity with 
brittle silence. In appearance and manner, she was formidable 
and astringent, with hands that seemed forever taut. They 
were ugly hands, large for so thin a woman; and when you 
studied them their tenseness became a sort of sculptured repose, 
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Long ago she had been olive-skinned; now she was brown, 
and her face was like illuminated parchment. Only her eyes, 
alert with a severe concern, offered the key. Over the physical 
hardness of her, her veil and habit seemed absurdly flimsy, 
inadequate. 

At this moment she looked through Vargas with a com- 
posure that left him transfixed above the sulphurous destination 
to which she had committed him. He had difficulty in holding 
to her gaze. He continued to smile. He had no respect for this 
woman's goodness; he had respect only for the power of the 
Church that validated it; and it was merely some remnant of 
superstitious veneration in him hardly less primitive than a 
black man's terrror of witch drums that kept his hostility 
muffled. 

Pretentiously he said, "My lookout is in the watchtower. 
He should be reporting the advent of the ship at any time." 

The possessive phrase "my lookout" made the saliva collect 
luxuriously in his throat. 

Incisively Mother Serafina turned back the proud flesh from 
his speech. She did not bother to comment upon what she saw; 
she confined herself to a pointed observation: "No one will 
be happier to see the ship than Dona Maria." 

This was an occasion when he wished fervently to be able to 
sustain, to his own advantage, an exchange of sly verbal thrusts 
with one whom he knew was an enemy. Too long he had been 
forced to remain silent, biting his tongue, while others trod 
upon him, or worse, discharged subtle venom in the guise of 
wit. Now that he was no longer underfoot, he wanted to ex- 
hibit every aspect of his emancipation. But with Mother Sera- 
fina he had only one weapon, a show of authority. That was 
enough for the present. 

Before he could act accordingly, the nun's impatient voice 
broke in upon his thoughts. 

"I don't think we need waste time observing questionable 
amenities, Senhor Vargas." 

A tutored expressionlessness came into his eyes, and he 
bowed assent, stalking out of the office ahead of them and 
leading the familiar way along the covered, flagged walk that 
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connected with the mongo's house. The nuns followed a few 
steps behind, as if preferring the company of the shadows 
that marched diagonally with them. 

Mother Serafina never failed to react with moderate antip- 
athy to the enormous main room of the house. It seemed to 
her a rather hollow echo of a baronial hall, quite out of place 
on the wild Guinea coast, and a sinful waste of money. Besides, 
it displayed a lack of consistency. Or perhaps it was taste. 
The roughly plastered, white-washed walls, the gleaming tiled 
floor, all muted in a spacious gloom, had an innate chasteness, 
like the interior of a convent. But over this was an unbeliev- 
able flaunting of opulence, with several holy images to complete 
the desecration. There was something deliberately jeering 
about the room, like the man whose nature it expressed. For 
instance, the lifesize figure of Our Lord crucified exhibited as 
an object of art rather than one of veneration, and that ridicu- 
lous chair with arms of elephant tusks and upholstery of satin 
brocade 

Abruptly Mother Serafina turned her censure upon a more 
deserving object. 

Ahead, Vargas moved with exaggerated assurance into 
the corridor that led to Dona Maria's bedchamber. At the door 
he fumbled overlong in his pocket, then officiously drew forth 
a key. She fixed her gaze upon it antagonistically as it turned 
in his sallow, perspiring hand. At the sound of a bolt being 
lifted inside, she could not contain herself, 

"This is an unnecessary humiliation for her, Senhor Vargas," 
she said severely. 

He summoned a pained expression; his blood began to 
beat fiercely. 

"Please, Reverend Mother; we have been through all this " 

"That makes it no less shameful. And I shall continue to 
protest. Not that it will have the slightest effect upon your 
spiteful persecution," 

Vargas felt a little frightened as he heard himself saying: 

"Forgive me, Reverend Mother but aren't you stepping 
outside your province?" 
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She managed to temper her resentment to a kind of imper- 
sonal and indulgent scorn. 

"In an isolated field like this, Senhor Vargas," she said, 
"circumstances sometimes arise that require personal initia- 
tive and we try to act consistently, in harmony with the spirit 
of the Gospel." 

Now Vargas felt the blood surging into his face. The emotion 
behind it was more than anger; it was guilt. For he could not 
evade the persistent conviction that she was the Church speak- 
ing, rebuking him; and she represented an edifice rather than 
a faith, a sanctified enclosure in which a child, untouched 
except by awe, had received the early sacraments. 

He hid behind a gesture of insinuating deference. 

"I am only doing my duty, Reverend Mother. You must 
remember she is my responsibility. . . ." 

Then, with an air of almost rude conclusion, he hastened 
off. 

Although he retraced his steps from the house at normal 
speed, he could not elude the suspicion that he was running. 

The accustomed atmosphere of the office received him pro- 
tectively. As he entered, he had an illusion that the smell of 
the barracoons crept in through the jalousies. It did much to 
restore his spirits; it was the smell of affluence, of power. He 
pushed wide the shutters to get a full view of the slave pens. 
Momentarily the glare shook his vision. Then, as his irises 
contracted to accommodate the light, he saw a figure squatting 
in the shade of the compound wall 

A sudden irrational fury revived his ill humor. He shouted: 

"Nuno!" 

Slowly, with an indifference that was studied insolence, 
the boy raised himself from his haunches. But he made no 
further move. 

"Come here!" Vargas commanded. 

Casually the boy called Nuno strolled across the compound. 
Beyond him, high in the steaming emptiness of the sky, sev- 
eral vultures flapped and glided about cumbersomely; Vargas 
eyed them with tentative suspicion. 

Nuno paused within a few yards of the window and began 
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digging a design in the dirt with his toe. Vargas noticed red- 
dish abrasions on his stomach and chest. For an instant he 
thought they might be wales left by a lash, then his experienced 
eye discounted that. Without reason, he stared at the marks 
accusingly. 

"Where have you been? What have you been doing?" 

Still intent upon the ground, Nuno muttered, "Why do you 
want to know?" 

Vargas surveyed him as he would a toad, except that he 
looked at the boy with rancor and a more personal intensity. 
Yet when he spoke it was in an indulgent tone. 

"Why shouldn't I want to know? Am I not your protector 
now?" 

Nuno glanced up. There was something maddening in the 
placidity of his pale coffee-colored features; they had a remote 
and elfin balefulness. After a pause he gestured over his 
shoulder, vaguely in the direction of the vultures, 

"I have been back there, hugging the limb of a tree." 

This obviously evasive and preposterous answer scraped 
against the white man's nerves like a rasp. Yet he held him- 
self in check. 

"Why were you hugging the limb of a tree?" he said mis- 
trustfully. 

"So I would not fall," the boy retorted, a solemn mockery 
in his eyes. "Below me two bull crocodiles were fighting," 

Vargas squinted suspiciously; he had the feeling that Nuno 
was baiting him. 

"Where was this?" he asked cautiously. 

"Back there/' Nuno repeated, "In the swamps. There is an 
island, and beneath it the cave of Mansa, the king of the croc- 
odiles. At least who was king. I have seen him conquer a 
hundred enemies. Today he fought one bigger than he and 
younger a bull called Fooring " 

"Oh, you know their names?" Vargas jeered. 

Nuno went on maliciously, "While they fought, the females 
lay on the bank watching. They ripped out each other's eyes 
and tore open each other's bellies; the place stank like the 
droppings of a sick hippopotamus. And as I watched, I 
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pretended the limb of the tree was a girl who dug her nails 
into me and scratched me, and wet me with the milk of her 
breasts. . . ." Nuno was watching Vargas with a smile that 
was innocent and unholy. "When the battle was over, they 
could not move; they were mounds of blood and scales and 
shredded flesh. And then the females closed in and devoured 
them." Nuno peered up at the white man scornfully. "That 
turns your stomach, O One-Who-Walks-Like-a-Hyena?" he 
said, speaking now in Mandingo. 

Vargas' teeth clicked shut. Deeper than his anger was his 
frustration that he should have to swallow insults from this 
filthy little quadroon! Not only had he ridiculed him, but in the 
language of an inferior people. Actually, Vargas was proud 
of his linguistic aptness; he spoke Mandingo and Fullah, and 
several coast dialects. But when talking with natives he felt it 
was his prerogative as a white man to choose the medium of 
communication. 

He set his face in a smile; behind it his clerk's brain metic- 
ulously entered this humiliation under a host of other un- 
settled accounts locked away in his vindictive nature. 

"Is it flattering to liken me to a hyena?" he said, grimly 
enunciating the Portuguese words. 

Nuno continued to stare up at him guilelessly. 

"Does not the hyena walk on silent paws, with cunning in 
his heart, O my protector?" said Nuno, still in Mandingo. 

Vargas managed to keep his smile. 

"Come here," he said again, quietly, not sure what he 
wanted to say or do other than to vent his feelings. 

After obliterating what he had drawn in the dust he did 
it daintily with his big toe Nuno sauntered closer, raising 
his heavy, dark eyes. Before Vargas could speak, he said: 

"I suppose you think you are the mongo now." 

Vargas wanted to say, No, not yet. But he said: 

"I am in charge." 

Deliberately Nuno collected the spittle in his mouth, hesi- 
tated, then swallowed it, his face blankly impish all the while. 
Like a ruminative young animal, he let his eyes remain upon 
Vargas, patiently hostile. 
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"If I were not in charge," Vargas said meaningly, "who 
would be your protector? The English?" he scoffed. 

"Maybe when the cruiser arrives," said Nuno, "you will not 
strut and spread your tail like a foolish pigeon. Maybe the 
English will pluck your feathers." 

Vargas contemplated him humorlessly out of his fixed smile. 

"What have I to fear when the English cruiser arrives?" 

A strange little flicker darted across the liquid obscurity of 
Nuno's gaze. It was no more revealing than a tracery of wind 
upon the thick black pools that hide the mangrove roots. 
But, slight as it was, it served to give the white man a moment 
of acute and alarming prescience. 

Inexplicably this feeling had to do with the compound as 
well as Nuno. For suddenly that stretch of naked glare had 
a personal and sinister significance to Vargas. Thrice, within 
an hour, it had disclosed to him figures that indirectly had 
singled out his vulnerable spots. First the black woman. Then 
the nuns. Now this arrogant little whelp. Thrice. His mind, 
alerted from the plethora of heat and overconfidcncc, examined 
the word. It was dimly suggestive of something familiar, some- 
thing ugly and disastrous that had happened to someone and 
was about to happen to him. Holy murder of Christ! Why 
must he, on this of all days, be obsessed by morbid thoughts? 
But there they were, crouching. Three of them. Thrice. That 
word had a haunting sibilance* His memory fumbled, then 
pointed an uncertain finger. 

Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice! 

Before the cock crow, who shall deny me ... ? 

He felt himself still smiling at Nuno, though a fresh sweat 
had broken out upon him. And his smile remained primarily 
because of the reddish marks upon the boy's chest and stomach; 
for in his imagination he had put them there. 

A sense of confusion stunted his faculties. He felt over- 
whelmingly unsure. Had Nuno answered him when he asked 
what he, Vargas, had to fear? Or had he seen the answer in 
the boy's eyes? Or had it been only in his own mind? 

The conviction plagued him that Nuno had said "me/' 
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Anxiously he searched the boy's face. 

What he saw brought an involuntary word from him. An 
obscene word. In Mandingo. 

As he realized what he had done that unconsciously he 
had resorted to a black man's tongue he felt as though he had 
been tricked into a pronouncement against himself. His prestige 
and his security were somehow forfeit. Worse, it opened 
before his frightened eyes a dimension of himself that revolted 
even him. 

He slammed the jalousies shut, 

He did not immediately leave the window; he stood peeping 
through the cracks as Nuno wandered off, a parting impudence 
in his unhurried stride. 

Vargas stared down at his trembling hands. This was pre- 
posterous, his thoughts chattered. Why should he be thrown 
into such a state by anything that miserable little creature 
could say or infer? Or by the sight of a black woman. Or by 
Mother Serafina and her vapid shadow Sister Felicitie. Par- 
ticularly by Nuno. 

But he could not shake off the feeling of utter isolation that 
kept pressing about him. It followed him to the chair and held 
him on the edge of it, as on a brink of doom. 



3. 

As the nuns entered the bedchamber, their beads made a 
soft clashing. It was not an alien sound, for here the atmosphere 
was conventual. 

There was little furniture for so large a room, but the few 
pieces were heavy and dark. On one wall hung a crucifix; 
below it was a prie-dieu. The air was dim, but the white plaster, 
absorbing the thin bars of sunlight slanting in between the 
blinds, wove a wan radiance. 

Mother Serafina, struck with the illusion of a sickroom, 
half expected the smell of antiseptics. Instead, a faint sweet- 
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ness brushed her nostrils and was forgotten in her concentra- 
tion upon the woman who stood waiting for her. 

In the shuttered twilight, Maria da Castro seemed an in- 
corporeal being, a figure created out of the degrees of light and 
shade that surrounded her. A disconcerting fantasy momen- 
tarily possessed Mother Serafina. She thought: Now that it is 
approaching midday she is visible; but as the sun declines, she, 
too, will diminish, and when night spreads across the floor, 
nothing of her form will remain, only the essence of her. 

In Mother Serafina's face there was nothing impractical; it 
was engrossed in anxious scrutiny. Out of the impalpable 
whiteness of her dress, Maria's features rose with firm smooth- 
ness, with a placid disquiet that had substance. 

"You have rested," the nun observed. 

Maria smiled solemnly. "I slept a little last night, Reverend 
Mother." 

"Only last night?" 

Maria made a gesture of insignificance. "Oh, I sleep enough. 
But it is never restful. I dream without end, it seems." 

Mother Serafina seated herself on a chest, peremptorily 
motioning the young novice into a chair. She picked up a 
dried palmleaf ; it seemed to scrape the air as she began to fan. 
On the ceiling, a lizard darted out of a patch of mold like a 
malicious tongue. Sister Felicitie noticed it and watched with 
sorrowful listlessness as it pulsed across the plaster. Mother 
Serafina was intent upon Maria. 

Yes, it was still there, that aloofness in which she shut her- 
self away, deep within herself. Mother Serafina suppressed a 
sigh. 

"What do you dream?" she asked, deliberately conversa- 
tional. 

"I dream that I am a girl again." 

Mother Serafina chuckled. "What are you now, pray?" 

Maria da Castro glanced at her with a curious, grave pa- 
tience. 

"I mean a small girl. In my dreams," she went on, "I am 
happy. But I am alone. No one is with me, no one at all," she 
said with wonder. Suddenly she fixed her attention upon the 
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nun. "Reverend Mother, tell me, is that a sign that I am be- 
ginning to lose myself in God?" 

Mother Serafina wanted to smile. It would have been a 
compassionate smile. For out of the years that she had put 
away forever came the remembrance of an ungainly peasant 
girl whose heart had been tormented by just such elementary 
gropings. 

"Certainly to attain any true nearness to God," she said 
cautiously, "one must seek beyond images and likenesses." 
Maria continued to regard her with deep perplexity. "I mean, 
God is found in darkness of the spirit, in an interior poverty." 

A childlike disappointment crept into Maria's eyes. She 
turned away and took a few uncertain steps; it was almost 
as if she had turned away from what the nun had offered. 

"If that is so," she said bitterly, again withdrawn into her- 
self, "then why, why, when I awake from those dreams, do I 
find myself without comfort, thinking only of him, waiting for 
him ... ?" 

"Do you mean God or the English lieutenant?" Mother 
Serafina said dryly. 

Maria was a bit shocked, whether by the nun's question or 
the affirmation her own heart gave back, she did not know. 
She remained silent. 

Mother Serafina continued to study her. There was some- 
thing piquant and poignant about her face a girl's face wear- 
ing the look of a woman, yet the face of one whose essential 
innocence could not be dissipated by maturity, even tragedy. 
Suddenly she was alarmed by the exhaustion she saw. 

"Sit, child," she said brusquely. "You must conserve your 
strength." 

Obediently Maria sank upon the side of the huge bed. But 
there was no repose in her attitude. 

Mother Serafina was so busy with her thoughts that she 
spoke abstractedly. 

"Has he intruded lately or bothered you in any way?" 

"He?" 

"Senhor Vargas," 

"No. But for several nights, very late, I have heard some- 
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one walking out there," Maria gestured toward the hall. 
"Someone prowling. Like an animal. Up and down. I think 
it was he. Somehow," she murmured, "it was worse than if he 
had tried to come in. It made me feel sorry for him. ... I don't 
want to feel sorry for him, 1 ' she declared. 

"He is a pitiable creature," said Mother Serafina scrupu- 
lously. "Has he sent food regularly?" she pursued. 

"Yes. But I have no taste for food." 

"You must eat." 

"I know," said Maria without conviction. Then a question 
rose to the surface of her apathy, bringing a glimmer of eager- 
ness. "Have you had any news of Father Bartolomcu?" 

"No. But he will come. You must be patient." 

A warning of hysteria spoke in Maria's face and in her voice. 

"How can I be patient," she demanded, "with this awful bur- 
den on my conscience?" 

"You are talking nonsense," the nun said spiritedly. "Tn the 
first place, do you know what conscience is?" she demanded. 
"It has been defined as the moral judgment of the intellect. 
And I doubt if you arc capable of any such perceptiveness at 
the moment." 

She had stopped fanning, and the close air lay about her 
like a penance. As the pores of her body opened to the flow of 
moisture from within, so did those of her generous nature 
expand to release what consolation and wisdom she had gath- 
ered in her years of austerity. 

"Mind you," she said, "I am not trying to lessen the gravity 
of what has been done. But I am inclined to think you are 
complicating your state of mind by the wrong kind of agon- 
izing and depending on a spurious hope. If a person is truly 
and sufficiently contrite, then forgiveness must follow. Surely 
your sorrow is sincere enough; is it the degree of intensity you 
doubt?" 

Maria moved her hands helplessly. "At times I doubt every- 
thing about myself, Reverend Mother," she said. 

She tried to evade the nun's gaze, but Mother Serafina's 
eyes were insistent; they held and gently rebuked her, 

"No, Maria, that is not so." 
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Maria felt a slow contraction inside. As she realized it was 
resentment, she thought: Humility: I must observe humility. 
She is a good woman, Mother Serafina a saint. She is the 
Church. And I am a sinner. O God, give her comprehension, 
she prayed; give her the wisdom to look into my heart and 
perceive what I am too blind to see. And let her, this comforter 
who is also my friend, let her counsel me in words I can under- 
stand. 

"No, Maria," Mother Serafina reiterated. "I believe the 
guilt that preys upon you most is not the guilt of your mortal 
sin, but of what went before. And because you cannot be 
certain, you are waiting for a miracle. Oh, we all sit around 
and wait for miracles," she declared tolerantly. "We foolishly 
squander our time, and God's, praying for some easy solution 
that we can call a supernatural event. When all the while the 
solution not always an easy one is within ourselves, if we 
could only bring ourselves to that state of grace that would 
enable us to see it. And," she pressed on, relentlessly now, 
"the miracle you are waiting for is the arrival of the English 
lieutenant. You are hoping yes, praying, and almost be- 
lieving that when he walks in, the scales will fall from your 
eyes and the truth will be revealed to you. No, my dear child, 
no. That is a false hope. You must be ready for him. You must 
be prepared." 

She paused, a fierce kindness in her eyes. 

"Perhaps you think I am being unduly harsh with you; per- 
haps I have no right to be. Yet I cannot sit by and watch you 
suffer, not without trying to do something in my humble way. 
Father Bartolomeu can grant you absolution. The Governor 
can give you pardon. But there will still be a debt of punish- 
ment unless you have acquitted yourself." 

"But, Reverend Mother," Maria beseeched, "I am not strong 
like you; and the agony, the doubt it has become too 
much . . . !" 

Mother Serafina was deeply stirred by this outcry. She was 
also, on a sudden, unbearably tired. Surely there must be a 
palliative for such suffering, she thought, harried and for a 
moment nonplussed. Then, as quickly, her energy returned. 
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The Church had answers, it had rules and formulas for every- 
thing. Yes, the way was clear; perhaps her deviations had been 
out of order. 

It was easy for her to clothe herself in an impersonal concern. 

"Do not forget," she charged, "the agony, the doubts of Our 
Blessed Mother " 

As she talked, Maria's tenseness gave way to weary rebellion. 
Words, words, words. They fell with a familiar liturgical heavi- 
ness upon her. They were words of tenderness for the Mother 
of God. Yet she was untouched by them. She seemed immune 
to any help. If only tears would flow from her dry ducts! But 
they, like the cells of her brain and body, were desiccated. 

"... And certainly you are not the only one to bear a cross," 
Mother Serafina was saying. "Indeed, how do you know that 
I did not make my vocation to expiate a sin? . . . After all," 
she generalized, hastily withdrawing her inward scrutiny, "it 
is only through sin and repentance that we attain under- 
standing. Yet I wonder, who but God truly possesses under- 
standing? What we call understanding is merely the ability 
to identify our faults in others with some tolerance and per- 
ception." 

Mother Serafina's voice trailed flatly; for during her speech 
Maria da Castro had stood there with a rapt impassivity, not 
hearing a syllable she was uttering. Resolutely the nun cast 
about for some other means of penetrating that deceptively 
frail defense. What was there to say to one so distraught, when 
the consolation provided by the Church she discounted 
her own individual efforts had failed? She sensed a deep and 
tragic inadequacy somewhere; and fearlessly she asked herself 
if it was within her or the Church or in Maria da Castro. As 
for the Church, she reasoned, its inflexible rules could be 
fallible where anything so flexible as the human heart was con- 
cerned. 

Her fanning became more vehement, A wisp of agitated 
air touched Maria. MagicaUy it seemed to bring her out of 
herself; she looked at the superior, 

"It is so dreadfully hot," she murmured. "Let me send for 
something cooling to drink, some citron water" 
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Mother Serafina's chuckle fell like a husk from her harsh 
voice. 

"And let our good Vargas poison us all? No, thank you 
no, really." And she added, "I am quite happy." 

And she was. For subtly a weight had been lifted from her. 
Even the heat seemed to have lessened. Yes, the way was 
simple; why hadn't she thought of it before? It was a subject 
that rarely failed to touch a tender spot. 

"And you, Sister Felicitie?" said Maria to the young nun. 

Sister Felicitie, who had been gazing at the floor, looked up 
with a startled, negative murmur, then as quickly lowered 
her eyes again. For an instant Maria forgot herself; she had 
seen the glisten of tears on Sister Felicitie's bisquelike cheeks. 

"This heat," Mother Serafina rasped, with a depreciative 
shrug, "we think it's nowhere as bad as here. That's because 
we're far away from home, from Portugal." She tried to make 
the name sound soft; indeed, as her heart echoed it, it had a 
gentle lift and fall. "We forget. And homesickness nostalgia, 
the French call it, eh, Sister Felicitie homesickness brings 
us only the pleasant remembrances. Actually, it gets just as hot 
in summer in the Douro Valley. . . ." 

Maria scarcely heard her. One weeps for me, she was think- 
ing, while the other bravely tries to distract me. Her ears were 
attuned to the inescapable sound shifting behind Mother Sera- 
fina's talk; it was the plaint of the surf, the senseless and eternal 
multiplication of waves upon the shore. It slipped between the 
blinds and lapped against her, not lulling but chafing, wearing 
away what was left of her resistance. Now and then it turned 
up a fragment of what Mother Serafina was saying, side by 
side with some scrap of her own bewildered thinking. 

How soon would he come, riding in upon the foaming manes 
of the breakers? But, she realized, he would not come from the 
roadstead; he would come along the beach. For she had told 
him to come that way, secretly. Secretly, as her love for him had 
come to her. Therein lay the beginning of her sin. In darkness, 
and unknown to any but her, it had come, in spite of the 
relentless sunlight that searched out every particle of dust in 
this spot, in spite of the inescapable stare of the sea, in spite 
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of the vigilance of the moon and the thousand sentries of the 
stars, in spite of all this light, there remained still hidden a 
darkness that, until recently, she had not known was her own 
heart. 

Now, very soon, he would come, and she would lead him 
into that darkness. She would bid him listen to every black 
beat of it. She would command him: Look, is this a honey- 
comb of evil, or is it but the catacombs in which the years 
have buried light? Look you well, she would say to him, and 
decide. For in your hands are the evening and the morning that 
were the first day. Before you came, the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And you came and said, Let there be light; and there was light. 
And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided the 
light from the darkness. And you were the light and I was the 
darkness. 

Maria shuddered. 

I am beyond sacrilege. Is this the beginning of damnation? 

There was a damp hotness within her. But her skin was 
dry. It would not release the heat. Tt would release nothing. 
Every atom of night and darkness, of the heat that was crea- 
tion and destruction all were contained within her. Waiting. 
Waiting to be delivered by the touch of him who would come 
with daylight in his hands. 

Yes, she told herself shamelessly, Mother Serafina was right; 
she was waiting for*a miracle. 

And while she waited. Mother Serafina was attempting a 
lesser wonder. 

"... I remember one romaria in particular," Mother Sera- 
fina was saying. "It was a pilgrimage to Bom Jesus do Monte 
You have visited Braga, of course?" she interrupted herself 
to demand* 

Maria da Castro came back from the edge of damnation 
to answer: 

"Yes. I was there. When I was a little girl." 

"I, too, was very young," said Mother Serafina, to give 
them something else in common. "But of course that was 
before you were born, My older sister and her husband took 
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me with them by oxwain all the way from Talavera. It was 
such a gay fete. And the Mass was beautiful. But I'm afraid at 
the time I was more interested in the music and dancing out- 
side and the smells of roasting chestnuts and frying oil." 
She chuckled. This time it shed no husk of derision. "It was 
the very next fall that I became a postulant. . . ." 

Maria experienced a dizziness, a blurring of her vision; it 
could not be tears. Perhaps it was the remembrance of the 
myriad candles of Bom Jesus do Monte. Standing in this white, 
cloistral room on the coast of Africa, she tried to look back to 
Portugal and her childhood. But there was an eclipse over her 
vision, a shadow cast by her husband in death as in life. And 
the ghostly candles that flecked her imagination were the 
candles of a vigil, a vigil without end. For that would be part 
of her punishment, to be forever a mourner without grief 
beside the memory of the man she had destroyed. 

I killed him, she thought dully, as she had thought a thou- 
sand times since she had done it; I have killed my husband. 

She drew back and looked at herself with a childlike un- 
belief. 
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PART II 

THE SHAPE OF DARKNESS 



1. 

IMMANUELA was one of her earliest recollections. Nut- 
brown Immanuela an implacable creature with gold 
hoops in her ears, and many necklaces of wrought gold that 
covered her full bosom like a cuirass. Immanuela always moved 
with a softly impatient clashing and a fierce fondness in her 
penetrating black eyes. She was housekeeper, nursemaid, 
duenna, deporting herself, withal, like a despotic major-domo. 
Immanuela had a slight mustache and long hairs curling out 
of her nostrils and ears. She could scream like a Lisbon varinha, 
and she could be as gentle as a convent sister. She had a savage 
dignity when she went to market, a scarlet kerchief tied about 
her oily black hair, topped with a little round black felt hat; 
the market folk in Aveiro did not haggle long with Immanuela. 

It was Immanuela to whom Maria carried her troubles, 
rather than to her father; and it was Immanuela to whom she 
went after her first day at the convent, her ears sounding with 
the prattle of her new playmates, her mind excited and dis- 
turbed. 

"Immanuela, other little girls have a mama. Why haven't I 
a mama?" 

Immanuela crossed herself and took on a look of grave 
vacancy. 

"Little one," she muttered, "you had a mama. But she has 
gone to a place far happier than this." Maria lifted her frail 
puzzled face and stared persistently. Finally Immanuela said: 
"She is dead," And then she added gently, "She is in heaven, 
little one," 

Through a thinning bewilderment Maria linked Immanuela's 
words with something forgotten. Out of nowhere swam a pic-' 
ture of a high-ceilinged room, its shadows scooped out by tall 
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candles, and in their glow a long black box, congealed in 
the waxy sweetness of too many flowers. A priest was murmur- 
ing; from the blurred stencil of his words had emerged one 
clear sound. It matched the sound of "dead" as Immanuela 
pronounced it. Maria could not place the room, nor was 
she sure who lay in the long black box; she recalled nothing 
except that hands had closed the box, forever sealing from her 
gaze a face she could not remember. 

"Do you have to be shut in a black box to go to heaven?" 
she asked. 

Immanuela looked darkly fearsome; it was her refuge when 
she was unsure. At length she asserted: 

"Do you not ride to church in a closed carriage on your 
wedding day to keep out prying eyes? Well, the journey to 
heaven is much more sacred it must be made in secret and 
alone, so that Satan cannot follow." Immanuela was swept 
along, vehemently inspired, "He has never found his way back 
to heaven, the Devil hasn't not since he was cast out. That 
was long ago, before Portugal, before the time of Our Blessed 
Lord. The Devil was called Lucifer then, Son of the Morning. 
But he tried to exalt himself above God, and God cast him out. 
And so Lucifer made a mockery of heaven, deep in the earth, 
and called it hell; and he called himself the Prince of Darkness, 
Indeed, his kingdom was so pitch black, in spite of the fires, 
that he could not find his way out, much less find the road 
back to heaven. And that," she concluded triumphantly, "that 
is why we travel to heaven in a box to leave no footprints 
for the Devil/' 

In the great white house in Aveiro where Maria lived with 
Immanuela and her father, the white plaster walls blended 
with the blue tiles to distil a grottolike dusk. There were blue 
tiles in every room. Azulejos, they were called. When you 
spoke the word, it was like a child's lisp azulejos. Most of 
them formed conventional designs rococo bowls of fruit or 
flowers, or sheaves of wheat; clusters of grapes were in abun- 
dance, which was fitting, for her father owned a big winery in 
Oporto and vineyards along the Douro. But some of them were 
stories in picture. Maria's favorite was in the dining hall; in 
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spectral blue legend the Flight into Egypt was preserved. 
The face of the Child was pressed into Mary's breast a mys- 
tery too sacred to behold, thought Maria. Often she would sit, 
the hunger in her eyes greater than the hunger in her stomach, 
staring with such intensity that the figures seemed to move al- 
most imperceptibly, as if behind a veil. And certainly, when 
the hammering of sweet-toned bells floated through the win- 
dows, an echo of them slipped into the glaze of the tiles and 
animated it. 

These chimes were in the convent, the Convent of Jesus, a 
rather self-satisfied, shabby building whose deep-set arches 
gave it an expression of dismal preoccupation. If you peered 
into its shadowy sockets, you found the bleak and gentle 
interiors to be expected rooms stricken with an excess 
of severity, niches and walls, altars and shelves where the 
gloom suddenly wrought the miracle of a black and silver 
crucifix, a garishly painted apostle, or a Christ whose suffering 
eyes were the only life in a dead canvas. And if you looked 
with the affectionate eagerness of Maria Tristao, you would see, 
among the sequestered ladies, Sister Asuncion and Sister Re- 
nunciata, and little girls like parakeets among the somber- 
hooded nuns, gray little parakeets, chanting instead of chir- 
ruping. Felipa, Miguela, Narcisa . . . 

The convent was a second home to Maria; her father was 
away much of the time. He had business interests other than 
his wine lodges and vineyards; he owned cork groves in Alen- 
tejo province and a factory at Seixal; then, too, he had some- 
thing to do with shipping in Lisbon exporting and importing 
he called it. To the child, all this was vague a hazy cornucopia 
from which poured the equivalent of golden fruit. 

Gil Tristao was indulgent to a fault; and the fault was in 
his character a preoccupation with himself which led him 
to convert all obligations into any sort of generosity that 
required no effort. In appearance, he was like a benign fox; a 
lean, wrinkled face ended in a short, pointed beard, and pre- 
maturely gray hair projected features sharp and leathery. It 
was his eyes that mitigated the vulpine look; they were a pale 
blue, and as distant as the Cintra peaks. He had an air of 
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abstraction which at times amounted to absence; often when 
he and Maria were together she had an eerie sensation of being 
alone; and she would reach out and touch him, as she longed 
to do when she awakened from a terrifying dream. 

Maria was ten when he took her on her first long journey 
to Lisbon. 

Immanuela made a great occasion of her departure. She 
gave the child a little bag containing consecrated rose petals 
that had lain on the altar of the Virgin; and she dressed her 
in her very best frock, Viana do Castelo linen, embroidered 
and edged with Niza lace. The diligence was drawn by six 
horses, three abreast, and their hoofs beat a tempestuous 
tattoo beneath the tarantara of the postillion. Near Pombal 
the coach rumbled past a straggling band of horsemen 
slovenly, half-uniformed fellows whose faces, dark and 
vaguely evil in the dust clouds, seemed to slip by under an 
eclipse. "Miguelites!" spat a white-haired little man with a 
goatee, seated opposite her father; Gil Tristao merely smiled 
discreetly. When the little man engaged him in conversation, 
he remained politely guarded. Maria, half attentive, heard the 
words treaty and charter, and the names Dom Miguel, Dom 
Pedro. At mention of the queen's father, it occurred to her 
it might be appropriate to announce that she, Maria, had been 
named after the young queen herself. The little man with the 
white goatee gave her a hurried smile, and went on talking. 
Maria retired behind her almost precocious placidity to enjoy 
fully the excitement of the journey. 

The first afternoon in Lisbon this cosmopolitan city re- 
flected twin worlds of wonder in her wide eyes they drove 
along streets sunk deep in the earth below lustrously tawny 
walls, to the Praca do Commercio and the Tagus. The quays 
stirred with somnolent color stevedores in gallooned jackets, 
galleagos carrying casks of water, and blue-kirtled fruit and 
fish women in rakish little hats perched upon gaudy kerchiefs. 
A salmon-red sunset slanted down over the tiered town and 
shed its Scales about the lighters, the caiques, the wine galleys 
and other craft upon the river. Anchored in midstream, in a 
bare forest of masts and spars, was a vessel larger than the 
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others; pamiea oiacjt, sitmay mnxicu 
the tide. Even her furled canvas had a swarthy cast. Suddenly, 
as Maria saw it, it seemed a ship of bad omen, charred and 
smoldering, lying abandoned in a partly submerged wilderness 
of crosses and stakes. She noticed her father, too, gazing at 
the black vessel, and there was something troubled in his gaze. 
As they watched, a long, low craft separated itself from the 
hull. Without warning it bristled with oars; it was a horrid 
hundred-legged creature creeping across the darkening surface 
of the stream. 

Maria was aware of a man approaching from the nearby 
landing steps. He paused beside the landau, smiling with pre- 
sumptuous intimacy; her father stiffened and frowned. In the 
burnished twilight, the stranger had a singularly forbidding 
look; perhaps it was the blemish on one cheek, dark purple, 
like a wine stain. Maria was fascinated by this mark. It was 
a misshapen star. The stranger and her father exchanged a 
few words; she could not grasp their meaning, except that they 
had to do with the black ship, and her father was displeased 
with the man's presence. 

Now the small long craft, its bristling oars dipped, was close 
to the quay, and Maria saw in it numbers of forms; they 
seemed, from the landau, like pygmies carved out of black 
ivory. 

The man with the purplish misshapen star upon his cheek 
had moved to the landing steps, and about him had gathered 
several others, some with carbines. Maria heard a metallic 
uncoiling of sound. A line of silhouettes, seeming strung 
together on swinging festoons, began to advance over the rim 
of the quay. Immediately the blackness of their bodies took on 
a savage ruddiness. An inexplicable terror constricted Maria's 
throat. Nervously her father commanded the coachman to 
drive on. But it was too late. 

Suddenly the rhythm of that advancing file had been broken. 
One of the black men had lunged out of the line and was 
hurtling across the quay. The landau was in his path. But he 
appeared not to see it. The afterglow brought him into fearsome 
relief; he became a figure wrought in ebony and bloody bronze. 
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There came a blasting cough. For a second a face that was a 
mask of childlike incredulity hung in the air; then the col- 
lapsing body dragged it down and merged it with a mass of 
black flesh. The men with the carbines closed in. They were 
like participants in a grotesque folk dance as they capered 
about, yelling and stamping and driving their gun stocks 
downward. At the center of this melee Maria saw something 
that froze her bloodbeat. She scarcely heard her father shout- 
ing angrily at the driver or realized that the horses were jerking 
the carriage forward. She was lost in a vertigo whose dark bits 
drew together and formed a replica of that smashed and pulp- 
like skull. 

She did not dare speak for several minutes. Nor did Gil 
Tristao; he sat with his arm about her and her head pressed 
into the hollow below his shoulder. 

Finally, in a quiet voice, she ventured, "Papa, why did they 
do that?" 

"There, there, my dear, you must try not to think of it." 

"But why, papa why did they?" 

"He was trying to run away " 

"Why did he want to run away?" 

"He was a slave, little one an African sold into bondage." 

"Why?" she pursued, "Why was he sold?" 

"Because he was a Negro Negroes are like animals." 

"He looked like a man," she said, frowning. 

"He was a man," her father explained patiently, "but of a 
very low order, aa ignorant savage." 

"Is that why he was a slave," she persisted, "because he was 
an ignorant savage?" 

"Yes," said her father hastily, "that is the reason*" 

Maria pondered a moment. "Why didn't someone teach him 
to be something else?" she asked. "Then maybe he wouldn't 
have gotten killed." 

That evening at the hotel, a knock on the door of their rooms 
admitted the small white-haired man of the diligence. Her 
father looked surprised, and not too cordial. Immediately he 
and the visitor retired to the next room. After an interminable 
while she could hear their voices rising and falling they 
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came out, and her father kissed her on the forehead and said 
he would not be gone long. 

Frantic, Maria rushed to the window and peered down into 
the dark street just in time to see her father and the goateed 
man emerge from the hotel and drive off in a closed carriage, 
followed by two mounted cuirassiers. 

It was long after midnight when Gil Tristao returned. Some- 
how, to Maria, his appearance was an anticlimax; she had 
never expected to see him again. 

"I have brought you a souvenir," he said. He held out two 
tiny cages; in each was a fighting cricket. "I bought them from 
a blind beggar in the street," he told her. "That is a good omen." 

Maria tried to look pleased. Obediently she thanked him, 
and said: 

"What did he want, papa, the man who took you away in 
the carriage?" 

"He made it possible," Gil Tristao said wryly, "for me to con- 
tribute to a a worthy cause." 

Maria lay awake, her eyes as wide as the night, until she 
heard the sound of her father's straggling snores. Then she 
slipped out of bed, groping through the darkness to the two 
tiny cages. Quietly she placed them on the window ledge and 
opened them. Far off in the city a guitarra plucked at the still- 
ness. With a sudden return of calm, she crept back to bed. 



When Maria came home from Lisbon, she had a marked 
reserve, an elusive air of having grown older in a fortnight's 
time. Immanuela was gustily delighted, 

"Already she has the manner of a dona," she proclaimed. 

The nuns of the Convent of Jesus, observing Maria's re- 
pressed demeanor, her faintly melancholy detachment, agreed 
that here was a thoughtful child, a potential novice, and one 
who would bring with her a fine dowry. 
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Among Maria's companions this perceptible hint of a matur- 
ing spirit was interpreted more secularly. Something had hap- 
pened in Lisbon, they said, something momentous. "Maria 
has a secret sorrow/' whispered some, loud enough for her 
to hear; others, less subtle, asked her enviously: "Do you have 
a lover?" Maria's only answer was a grave, enigmatic smile. 

To herself she confessed they were not far from the truth. 
She did have a secret sorrow, a sorrow for all things black, for 
those who died and for those who mourned them, and for those 
whose bodies were held fast by chains. Often she sat alone in 
the convent courtyard, in silence sprinkled with the scent of 
oleanders, wondering, aching with immature and beatific 
anguish, while the future spun before her like a dark crystal 
in which were visible the shapes of wrongs that must be 
righted. 

And then one afternoon the tall lancet windows of the 
chapel held the western light like shining swords her sense 
of dedication took visual form. 

It came to her in a still-life remembrance, like figures under 
glass a miniature tableau over which a ghost of antiphonal 
music hovered. She saw a girl, almost swooning under a 
crown of flowers, immaculate in white brocade; she saw the 
coffin standing before her, symbol of the end of worldly life; 
she saw the girl's family, the nuns, the little convent girls, the 
bishop resplendent in jeweled robes. She heard the bells toll- 
ing, the exultant trumpeting that dissolved under the vaulting. 
She smelled the wax, the incense, the unbearable sweetness 
of tuberoses and lilies. That being dead to the world, her 
thoughts echoed, / may rise in Thee! 

The twilight drew about her like a veil. It was almost like 
a novitiate, this half- darkness. Soon she would exchange it for 
the habit of night. And she would walk gravely and in purity, 
linked with the blackness of death and sorrow and bondage. 
She would He, in spirit, in a long ebony box, as her mother 
had lain. She would become the Bride of Christ. 

Now she had a secret indeed! She would not tell her father, 
nor Immanuela, not even the sisters. She would let it mature 
within her slim chaste body, until she could no longer contain 
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it and it shone upon her face. Then she would go to the Rev- 
erend Mother. Then ... 

Then, in her fourteenth year, Cousin Leonor came to live 
with them in the house in Aveiro. 

To Maria, this event was prefaced by a conversation upon 
which she deliberately eavesdropped, since it concerned her. 

"I have been thinking," her father said to Immanuela, 
"about the child's future; in fact, she is no longer a child. 
Before we know it, she will be a woman. And well, if any- 
thing should happen to me " 

"What could happen?" said Immanuela scornfully. "You 
are healthy in your prime " 

"I don't mean that. Only last week Dom Celestino Faliero's 
property was confiscated; and today I heard he was in the jail 
at Lourinha. . . ." There was a silence, then his voice resumed: 
"Of course, there is always my cousin in Paris it is possible 
she might consent " 

"Mother of God," Immanuela burst out, "you wouldn't send 
for herT 

"Do not forget," her father reprimanded stiffly, "that she is 
not only my beloved cousin, but the niece of my sainted 
mother. Maria needs the influence and companionship of a 
woman " 

"What am I," Immanuela demanded, "an ox?" 

Not until a letter had been dispatched to Paris and answered 
was Maria told there was to be a permanent addition to the 
household: ". . . your Cousin Leonor a very cultured lady 
who will be as a mother to you, and who will tutor you in the 
social graces so necessary to any young girl preparing for an 
advantageous marriage." 

Maria was excited, and a little resentful. In the latter it was 
evident she had the support of Immanuela; although that 
vociferous creature, to Maria's surprise and disappointment, 
remained virtuously tight mouthed on the subject of this 
mysterious relative. 

Cousin Leonor arrived the day before Ash Wednesday, and 
she seemed dressed for the occasion, all in blue, with a blue 
manta over her dark reddish hair. She descended from the 
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coach with an air of momentous and dramatic exuberance, 
with many chests and boxes, and a great triangular object 
which turned out to be a harp. After kissing Gil Tristao on 
the forehead, she bent over Maria in an overpowering cloud 
of scent and said with a glisten in her large dark eyes, "This 
is Cousin Carmela's child!" Cousin Leonor had such beautiful 
sad eyes; they could, with slight cause, become even more 
tragic, and while they suffered they shrewdly appraised every- 
thing within range. When they encountered Immanuela, that 
morning, they hardened momentarily. Then Cousin Leonor 
broke into a brittle smile. "You, of course, would be 
Immanuela yes?" What Immanuela said was lost in a sudden 
vehement clashing of her cuirass of necklaces. 



3. 

Immediately, like a flambeau, Cousin Leonor filled every 
corner of the house with a reflection of her presence. Brocaded 
draperies were brought out, melancholy with the aroma of 
camphorwood, and bright Turkey carpets to replace the somber 
ones. In the evening, the girandoles glowed with their comple- 
ment of candles, Immanuela kept to the back regions, sulking, 
muttering to herself and to anyone who would listen. Maria, 
who had never realized the house was gloomy, regarded these 
changes with uneasy pleasure, until it became apparent that 
Cousin Leonor's efforts stemmed from considerable inner 
grace. 

Cousin Leonor, it developed, was affecting blue in fulfill- 
ment of a vow to the Virgin to wear Our Blessed Lady's color 
for a period as a token of adoration and emulation. Maria was 
entranced with this reverent gesture, and her tentative approval 
of her cousin settled into awed respect; such devoutness was 
indeed a sign of superior character. 

Moreover, Cousin Leonor was very accomplished. She ex- 
celled not only in needlework but in weaving, although she 
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confessed that she preferred to spin magic on the loom of her 
harp. And what a picture she made sitting at her instrument; 
all in blue, the candlelight kindling in her russet hair! 
Immanuela said her hair was dyed, but Maria didn't believe 
her. Cousin Leonor never played her harp until after dusk. 
"Music is for evening," she said with a smile that gave her 
pronouncement a discreetly wicked flavor. 

"I shall teach you to play the harp, ma petite" she told 
Maria Cousin Leonor used an occasional French phrase as 
some women used a fan, to turn ordinary words into a con- 
fidence. "Oh, there was a time in Paris when I taught a few 
select pupils, not for money, of course, but well, the Marquis 
de Troyes phrased it so sweetly he said it was the duty of 
one so talented to pass on his artistry! Pense-toiJ" 

Cousin Leonor's first public appearance in Aveiro was at 
Mass with Maria. The girl's heart beat faster as they entered 
the church and moved through the gold dust sifted from the 
high windows. Kneeling, Cousin Leonor was caught in a shaft 
of light as in a nimbus, and Maria, aware of many eyes lifted 
to stare, felt herself part of a radiant presence. 

Afterward, they took a leisurely way homeward under the 
shade trees that grew beside the canals. Cousin Leonor was 
enchanted with the fishing craft, so impudently uptilted at bow 
and stern. "They are like rinds of luscious melons tossed upon 
the tide," she said ecstatically. She stopped to speak to a 
fisher-lad who lounged against one of the high prows. The 
boy had a slow, sullen smile, and soft tawny muscles that 
moved as lithely as the sunlight upon the water. He listened 
absently to Cousin Leonor, while his eyes were upon Maria, 
deeply black, tired eyes that made the girl vaguely uncomfort- 
able. As they moved on, Cousin Leonor, sensing Maria's mild 
disapproval, laughed lightly and said, "Ah, ma petite, you have 
much to learn! We must not be snobbish except to our equals." 
Maria didn't quite understand. But she was pleased; Cousin 
Leonor was so friendly to everyone. 

Often in the days that followed, Cousin Leonor took Maria 
on long walks a practice Immanuela frowned upon and 
always they passed the quays where Cousin Leonor would 
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pause to offer a few pleasant words to the doe-skinned fisher- 
lad. Rodrigo was his name, and he would be sixteen in May; 
he was large for his age. Although he became more at ease, 
he lost none of his sullenness. He still gave most of his plethoric 
attention to Maria, but now and again his velvety gaze concen- 
trated upon Cousin Leonor; and something in his expression 
made Maria more resentful than when he looked at her. And 
then one afternoon when they paused at his half-moon craft, 
he said not a word, merely lay back against the prow and 
stared with a shadow of insolent laughter in his eyes. On 
their next promenade, to Maria's relief, they skirted the quays. 
"To be kind is to be misunderstood," Cousin Leonor observed 
haughtily. "I didn't like the way that little fishmonger ogled 
you, ma petite." 

Good Friday came with its air of ponderous festival. 
Through the streets and beside the canals, from convent and 
into church, wandered processions some merely groups of 
worshipers banded together by the common impulse of cele- 
bration, others formal pageants crawling along under the 
tottering weight of images encrusted with gold and stiff 
brocade. 

Except for the time in church, Maria spent the day watching 
from her house. But with late afternoon, candle in hand, she 
slipped out and joined one of the processions. As she moved 
along, her senses rocked gently with the thuribles. A moment 
later she heard her name pronounced "Maria Tristao, Maria 
Tristao," repeated the voice softly, mockingly. She turned to 
look into Rodrigo's face. It seemed doubly startling to see him 
there, with a white figure of the Christ, arms outstretched, 
looking down from the float behind him. The boy's impudent, 
presumptuous smile spread a faint chill upward from the pit 
of her; hastily she set her gaze ahead. 

It was not long before she felt him edge between her and 
the person walking beside her. His arm slid about her; his 
hard, flexing thigh seemed to adhere to her with a shock that 
turned the chill to burning resentment. As he bent swiftly 
toward her, she raised her candle. It almost scorched his lips. 
Above the tiny flickering flame she saw his angry dark gaze 
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turn to one of scornful laughter. "Santa Maria!" he taunted. 
"Santa Maria Tristao!" She broke away from him and thrust 
herself between bodies. She heard derisive laughter. Someone 
snatched her candle. Furiously she struck out. Through the 
nausea that sickened even her vision, she saw receding figures, 
faces. Close by an alley offered sanctuary. 

She was aware of a pungent dankishness, of walls that gave 
her a soiled stare. She could hear Rodrigo running after her, 
laughing, threatening, begging her to stop. Suddenly she 
wheeled and braced herself against a wall. "Get away!" she 
warned. But he only kept on laughing, and caught her in his 
arms, his breath hot upon her face. The pressure of his loins 
sealed her in a tense frigidity. For a second she was ominously 
passive. "The minha senhora didn't mind," he panted into her 
ear; "why should you?" His words outraged her, although 
their meaning was momentarily obscure; an unreasoning in- 
dignation gave her the strength to wrench free. Her gaze darted 
across the gloom. Now it was a doorway that promised refuge. 
She did not even see the steps within, nor did she have the 
power to cry out as she went pirouetting grotesquely down into 
deeper darkness. 

The transition from one void to another was marked only 
by sensation; out of insensibility she returned to panic. A pain 
was across her hips and abdomen; and there was an echo of it 
in her skull. Above her were the ghostly segments of the steps, 
the grayish cavity of the doorway. 

She sprang up, almost expecting hands to seize her. As she 
emerged into the alley, the stars greeted her with impersonal 
aloofness. She leaned against the building, shaking with dry 
sobs, 

What had happened? Where was Rodrigo? For an instant 
the memory of his body lay against hers. 

Suddenly the horrifying thought fell upon her that now she 
could not become a nun. Or was there more reason than ever 
to devote the rest of her life to pious expiation? 

Her terror grew. How could she know . . . ? Who could tell 
her . . . ? She dared not speak of what had happened or what 
had not happened to anyone. Maybe later. She would be 
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scolded when she reached home; that was as much as she could 
face now. . . . 

In the weeks that followed, Maria Tristao lived within the 
bleak cell of her conscience. She denied herself all happy 
thoughts and flagellated her spirit by recalling little wrongs 
she had done, people she had hurt. This self-humiliation was 
not all mental. Secretly, she forced herself to lie upon hard 
surfaces; she knelt in prayer until her knees and limbs were 
stiff. Next to herself, she prayed most for Rodrigo; for the evil 
that was within his body and the malice that spoke from his 
tongue. 

Yet it was a brittle mask she wore. It could conceal her 
fear of the night, of dark lanes, of the quays, of the way some 
men looked and others laughed. But it could not withstand 
the shock of seeing again, after weeks of dread, a familiar 
olive-pale face, and eyes that looked at her with a mingling 
of fear and defiance. She felt her mask crack and shatter. Now 
that it was broken, she could not hold back the words. They 
jetted from her lips like the eager stream from a fountain face, 
and they were as clean and shimmering. The torrent of them 
shook Cousin Leonor's superficial mien and momentarily ex- 
posed a frightened woman. And when that confession was over, 
she drew Maria to her and said tremulously: 

"There is nothing we can do about Rodrigo; God will punish 
him. It is you we must consider now. We must go away for a 
while. New sights, new faces; that is what you need. We shall 
go somewhere together just you and I!" 



Gil Tristao leased a small villa in Lisbon where he installed 
Maria and Cousin Leonor; once or twice a month he came to 
spend a few days. It was a charming house, behind hedges of 
tropical aloes, high above the town, 

The excitement of new surroundings allowed Maria little 
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opportunity for homesickness, though there were moments 
when she did miss Immanuela and her friends at the convent. 
At first, finding herself severed from formal and religious 
education, she struggled with a sense of guilt. To be tutored 
anywhere but in a convent seemed almost heretical. And she 
felt wickedly pampered and slothful not to have to leave the 
house for her lessons. Not that Cousin Leonor, in her role as 
Maria's mentor, permitted her many leisure moments. Cousin 
Leonor could be as exacting as she was indulgent. She was, 
however, more inclined toward perfecting the social graces 
than improving the mind. It was Cousin Leonor's opinion 
expressed in one of those moments when she spoke to Maria 
as to an equal that a woman's mind, like her nuptial bed, 
should give every appearance of never having been occupied 
until her marriage. Cousin Leonor could be very French. 

Maria's greatest delight was in her harp lessons. The deep- 
throated tones, the vibrant chromatic singing they were as 
sweet and pure as church music. On the other hand, Cousin 
Leonor, when she was disposed, could be very gay and 
naughty. "These tones," she would say archly, producing a 
pizzicato effect upon the strings, "sons etouffes they are called 
they are a silly girl running from her lover. These" pluck- 
ing close to the sounding-board, "the sons d'onglas are the 
lover. And now" with a swift glissando "they are together!" 

One evening Maria was allowed to perform for some of 
Cousin Leonor's guests a group of gentlemen from a Spanish 
sloop of war in port, and the girl was embarrassed and de- 
lighted by the effusive attention that followed. After that 
Cousin Leonor appeared to lose interest in Maria's musical 
education. Maria interpreted this to mean that her guardian 
thought she should be more self-reliant, so she continued her 
harp practice conscientiously and alone. 

In other fields, Cousin Leonor pursued Maria's cultural 
training according to her own tastes. She made her read daily, 
mostly poetry, now and then a romance. And she added ap- 
posite little phrases to Maria's elementary French and English. 
"If you are not going to master a language," she said, "it is 
better, being a woman, to know just enough never to be clearly 
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understood." Maria still wore the traditional dress of her 
native town, the full embroidered skirt and loose blouse, with 
a bright kerchief or ribbons in her hair. This was Cousin 
Leonor's idea. Such a costume among the modes and fashions 
of Lisbon, she said, struck a quaintly provincial note; more- 
over, it kept her looking her age. 

At times Maria had a disquieting sense of separation from 
the past. It was then she felt the need to reaffirm her loyalty to 
it through the image of dedication that had so illumined her 
childhood. Now, in keeping with her more evolved viewpoint, 
the image had acquired stature and luster. She saw herself, 
ultimately, as a distinguished prioress Maria Immaculata 
would be her name severe but preeminently kind, in a con- 
vent built and endowed by her father, where, in the seclusion 
of her own private oratory, she would reflect upon the innoc- 
uous follies of her youth and do genteel penance for the rest 
of her days. 

Meanwhile, it could do no harm to allow herself to be 
engaged, if not too inordinately, with the follies of others. 

Not that Cousin Leonor's pursuits could be called follies. 
Indeed, her interests were of a high order. And such a variety 
of them! Painting, astronomy, music, international affairs. 
Even bullfighting. And Cousin Leonor was so thorough; 
whichever interest was foremost well, she invariably managed 
to have someone about who was an authority. A gentleman, 
of course. Men, said Cousin Leonor, were authorities on any 
number of subjects; ladies were authorities on only one sub- 
ject, men. When these learned gentlemen came to dine, in 
their respective order, Maria was permitted at the table, though 
she was admonished not to enter into the conversation without 
first being addressed. "Learn to listen conspicuously when 
men talk," said Cousin Leonor with one of her intimate, 
knowing smiles. "They will think you are wise and you will 
know they are foolish." 

Most of all Maria liked the young Englishman with the soft 
golden hair Captain it was one of those strange Eng- 
lish names; Cousin Leonor called him Edouardo, He was 
considerably younger than Cousin Leonor. But, as she herself 
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said, it wasn't as if she regarded him seriously; he was simply 
a lonely, well-bred young man who had come to Lisbon with 
some British mission, and he wanted to improve his Portuguese. 
He had warm gray eyes in which there was a sort of crinkly 
laughter, and there was laughter in his voice. He brought 
something fresh and clean into the house. Cousin Leonor said 
it was England. 

Often he took Cousin Leonor driving in the afternoon. One 
afternoon he came while she was out. After waiting an hour, 
he suggested that Maria go with him. She hesitated, murmured 
something about a chaperone. It was that crinkly laughter in 
his eyes that persuaded her. 

She felt very daring as she sat primly in the carriage, a 
discreet space between them. There was a russet tinge in the 
air, an autumnal haze that brushed the walls and esplanades 
with a frailly luminous melancholy. Actually, she wasn't as 
embarrassed as she pretended. The young captain did most 
of the talking, in his easy, friendly voice. She couldn't under- 
stand half he said. But she understood the quiet assurance 
in his eyes. 

The street fell gently downward through an archway and into 
a square beside the Tagus. She had not been near the river front 
since that tragic late afternoon years ago with her father. Now 
it lay mild and lightly dusted by wind and sunlight. Pigeons 
collected smugly beneath the multiple half moons of the colon- 
nades, while out over the green water a flight of gulls wheeled 
and shrieked indecorously. 

Maria and the youthful captain sat on a wall and looked 
out toward Africa while he talked of England. The gulls came 
closer and the whirring of their wings seemed to gather about 
them. A frightening ecstasy caught at Maria's throat; she had 
never seen anything so beautiful as this fair-haired young 
English officer sitting beside her. Something of her feeling 
must have slipped into her face; for suddenly, as he caught 
her staring at him, he smiled oddly and took her back to the 
carriage. 

When they reached the villa, they found Cousin Leonor 
waiting. She smiled, but Maria could see she was displeased. 
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Quietly she told Maria to go to her room; immediately the 
girl's large dark eyes acknowledged her contrition, her utter 
humiliation. As the door closed, she heard Cousin Leonor's 
voice begin to snap with anger. 

Later, all that Maria learned was that her companion of 
the afternoon had been grieved by his inadvertent breach of 
custom; this Cousin Leonor told her with a look that accused 
her of having aided and abetted his innocent blunder. 

For some time afterward secretly watching, listening for 
the sound of his step Maria nurtured a fragile sadness. Then, 
as the weeks verified that he was gone forever, she tried to 
fill the emptiness by remembering things he had said; all she 
could summon back was the friendly timbre of his voice, some- 
how blurred by the whirring of wings. 

The end of the Lisbon period came spectacularly, as melo- 
dramatically glittering, literally, as the swirl of a torero's cape. 

"The veronica Mother of God! That is beauty! That is art! 
The veronica, you understand, is the classical pass, the basis of 
all capework in tauromaquia. . . ." 

Thus spoke Estevao Estevao, the Great, El Torero, most 
famous matador of all Portugal and she, Maria Tristao, sat 
listening to him; sat many times as the brutal flow of his voice 
clotted the air, already heavy with his virility. 

How and where Cousin Leonor met such a personage 
indeed, such a person Maria never knew. Suddenly he ap- 
peared at one of her gatherings a short, compact man whose 
bravura, whose ferocious, arrogant manners gave him the illu- 
sion of great size. He had the eyes of a spoiled peasant, a 
defiant creature of the soil who, although fawned upon, finds 
himself still a stranger in the midst of superiors. Cousin 
Leonor's vitality almost equaled his that evening; she was like 
a brilliant tropical bird in her Paris gown with hoops and trim- 
ming of osprey, and El Torero was rudely inattentive to all 
but her. 

Frequently, after that, Cousin Leonor and Estevao were 
seen together in public often trailing Maria. "She is my little 
duenna," Cousin Leonor said laughingly to the bullfighter; El 
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Torero did not laugh he never laughed unless the audience 
was large. 

He provided a box at the plaza de toro; and they became a 
familiar sight, pointed out and gossiped about the white- 
faced overvivacious woman with the dyed hair, and the young 
girl, equally pale, but with the repose, the thin, solemn features 
of an infanta. Maria did not actually enjoy the corrida; she was 
merely relieved that the bulls and horses were not slaughtered 
as El Torero had said they were in Spain. However, the formal 
pageantry and the tense, noisy crowd never failed to excite 
her. And certainly the coruscating figure of El Torero, with 
an eye ever toward their box, added a personal zest. At the 
same time she was a little ashamed of her pride in knowing 
him; it seemed an unwonted indulgence in vanity. And there 
was something else she felt: it was a kind of warning, a sense 
of ominous transiency about all that was happening. 

This premonition was borne out one midnight when Lisbon 
lay drowsing in mellow vernal moonlight and Maria had long 
been asleep in her bed. 

She was roused by a scream. The echo, sounding familiarly 
down the well of slumber, told her it was Cousin Leonor. She 
sat up, trembling. Now loud voices came out of the muffled 
blackness of the house. Another noise, surreptitious and some- 
how more urgent, drew her to the window, and she saw some- 
thing in the garden that made more unreal this nightmare into 
which she had awakened. 

A figure, stark naked and trailing some sort of garment, 
emerged from the shadows about the villa. It was the man's 
quick movement, the expert, stylized swirl with which he sud- 
denly draped his middle, that betrayed his identity. Another 
instant and he was gone, swallowed by the incredible night. 

Her faculties, so violently assaulted, were not yet able to 
give significance or meaning to anything. But when the loud 
voices beyond the door continued, when, after a moment, the 
dim figure of her father materialized, then the design of what 
had happened became nauseously apparent. 

Without any greeting, Gil Tristao said, "Maria, you will 
dress immediately. I am taking you to a hotel." 
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Early in the morning her father left the hotel and did not 
return until midafternoon. His face was haggard, and that far- 
away look had drawn disturbingly near, with a heavy diffuse- 
ness. Tersely he said, "Tomorrow we shall go home." 

For the first time in months she thought of Aveiro with 
active affection; with this reawakened tenderness came a pang 
of conscience. But nothing so gentle could survive the harshly 
insistent conjectures in her mind. She picked from them the 
most immediate and said, "Cousin Leonor will she ?" 

He shook his head. "Cousin Leonor has gone," he said. After 
a moment he added, obviously touched, "She left her harp. She 
wanted you to have it." 



With Maria's return, Immanuela was vindicated and re- 
stored. She did not once speak of Cousin Leonor. Or Lisbon. 
Both the woman and the city belonged to a period she did not 
acknowledge, one which, so far as she was concerned, had 
never existed; and as she hovered about Maria possessively, her 
ponderous necklaces clashed her triumph. 

Immanuela had cause for further rejoicing. Upon Gil 
Tristao's invitation, remote cousins, and sons and brothers of 
friends and business associates, began to arrive for visits. 
Maria did not have to be told why they had been summoned. 
Nor was she disturbed or surprised that none of them meant 
anything more than a prospective bridegroom. She hoped, 
naturally, that among them might appear one who would stir 
her heart. Yet this, she felt, was only an unlikely and romantic 
possibility. 

Unawares, Maria Tristao had assimilated her disillusion. 

Now when she knelt in church, or when she walked in the 
convent cloisters, she no longer fancied herself in habit and 
veil. Almost overnight, the vision of the distinguished prioress 
had vanished; she was the dutiful daughter of a wealthy 
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merchant whose time had come to fulfill her obligation and 
her unimportant destiny. 

And then one morning as she and Immanuela were walking 
home from Mass, a carriage rumbled past, stirring a cloud of 
dust; and from the dust, as from an evil dream, the face of 
another destiny peered out at Maria a white, shrunken face 
tapering to a withered goatee, incredibly old, staring from the 
carriage window as from a mausoleum. 

"That man in the coach," she said to Immanuela, "he looked 
familiar." 

"That might well be," agreed Immanuela. "He is the gentle- 
man who came to the house yesterday, asking for your father." 

It was not unexpected when in the midst of the evening 
meal there was a loud pounding on the front door, and 
Immanuela, making no effort to hide her distress, summoned 
Maria's father from the table. After a moment Maria followed. 
In the blue-tiled hallway stood Gil Tristao, reading a docu- 
ment; with him were several men in uniform. Her father 
glanced at her apprehensively, then smiled. With a manner 
intended to be reassuring, he kissed her on the forehead. 

"I shall be gone for only a little while," he said. 

Long ago in Lisbon, that night he had ridden off with the 
escort of cuirassiers, he had returned in a few hours. This 
time she knew he would not be back so soon, if ever. 

In the morning a police official came to inform them politely 
that the illustrissimo senhor was being detained at the carceL 
The reason? Well, he didn't know but the illustrissimo senhor 
had said it was all a deplorable mistake some misunder- 
standing about his political views which certainly would be 
cleared up without delay. And how long would he be detained? 
The policeman shrugged apologetically; he knew only that 
the order of arrest had come from Lisbon, therefore, any con- 
trary order would have to issue from the same source. 

Immediately he was gone, Immanuela, vehemently refusing 
to let Maria accompany her, set out for the jail. It was midday 
before she returned. 

"Your papa made me swear not to tell you the truth," she 
said, "but well, you are no longer a child, and you will have 
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to know sooner or later. It is very serious, Maria. He has been 
accused of conspiring against the Council of Regency, of 
contributing funds to an insurrectionist group that was exposed 
a few days ago in Oporto. . . ." 

When she had finished, Maria asked in a low, dry voice, 
"What will happen, Immanuela? What does your heart tell 
you?" 

Immanuela closed her eyes and made the sign of the cross. 

"I do not know, my precious one. All I hope is that your 
papa will not be transferred to Alfama Prison." 

In the week that followed, Maria and Immanuela visited 
the jail every day. Gil Tristao, as a special consideration, had 
been put in a private cell with one window facing the street; 
and there, through the rusty grating, he talked with them, 
and received the food and tobacco they brought. He made a 
great show of optimism. "Tomorrow," he would say, "I am 
sure it will come, the order for my release." And Maria would 
smile comfortingly; and her thoughts would say: Tomorrow 
you will go to Alfama. 

Toward the end of the week the magistrate an unctuous 
little man with a lone lock of hair sealed covetously to his 
glossy skull called at the house and read a long, flowery doc- 
ument to Maria and Immanuela. Afterward, he explained 
that, being a person of some delicacy, he had chosen this 
means of breaking the news, rather than bluntly informing 
them that, Senhor Tristao's interests in Lisbon, Oporto, and 
the middle region of the Douro having been seized and 
delivered to the government, along with his bank deposits, 
his house was now declared confiscate and would be taken 
over by the proper authorities at the end of ten days. 

With a lack of faith that shamed her, Maria made the 
gesture of going to church to pray. An apathy lay heavy upon 
her as her lips moved and her heart refused to echo their 
words; she could not rid herself of the feeling that a doom al- 
ready had been pronounced, and no amount of propitiation or 
prayer could do more than gain a short reprieve. 

One morning an impressive letter for her father arrived by 
the Lisbon post. She and Immanuela went with it immediately 
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to the jail. Gil Tristao's hands began to tremble as he read it. 
"Deliverance," he murmured. "It is deliverance!" And then 
he explained that it was from an old friend, Dom Arsenio da 
Castro, a very wealthy and influential gentleman who had just 
arrived from Africa. He must answer the letter at once, he 
must beg Dom Arsenio to come as soon as possible to Aveiro. 
He babbled. Maria found herself staring at her father without 
recognition. Without his fastidious dress, his elegant manner, 
he had an almost bewildering lack of distinction; he was a 
desperate pasty-faced man with faded blue eyes, separated 
from her, in that moment, by more than an iron grille. It 
seemed to Maria her heart would break but with an inex- 
plicable sorrow for a stranger. 



6. 

Ironically, Dom Arsenio da Castro arrived in Aveiro, in 
answer to Gil Tristao's summons, on the day after that gentle- 
man had been sped on his way to Alfama Prison in Lisbon. 

In preparation for their distinguished visitor this stranger 
who had been wrapped about vaguely with the mantle of a 
deliverer Maria and Immanuela had spent every effort, 
along with their last real. For the feast, Immanuela had found 
a fat suckling pig in the market; and there would be fowl, 
and of course, fish with escabeche sauce. Under protest, she 
had helped Maria alter a dress which Cousin Leonor had left, 
a gown of scarlet damask over hoops. Most of the day the 
girl practiced with the hoops. She carefully planned her entire 
costume, even her deportment. Her jewelry would be a brooch 
and earrings which had belonged to her mother; and she 
would discreetly scent herself with a French essence she had 
brought back from Lisbon. She would wear her hair in a 
chignon, set off by a mauve lace velo, which later in the eve- 
ning she would drop about her shoulders; she would carry a 
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hand-painted fan. Pense-toi, she mocked a picture altogether 
captivating and sinful! She would have laughed but for the 
thought of her father on his way to Alfama. 

Later, when she viewed the results in the mirror, she felt 
elated and a little frightened. Yes, she looked her part; she 
was, for the first time, the mistress of the house, and upon her 
success this evening depended whether or not it would be the 
last time. 

Certainly the figure that Immanuela admitted into the 
candlelit hall was no disappointment. He wore a great black 
cloak which he discarded with a studied casualness. He had 
both elegance and flourish, and a virility that flooded his being, 
that suffused with swarthy color his proud stallion features. 
He was like a Moor, Maria thought, with his black ringleted 
hair and the gold rings that pierced his ears. Yet he had the 
manners of a gentleman; he bent and kissed her hand, which 
no one had ever done before. 

"I was desolated," he declared, "to hear what had befallen 
your beloved parent and my dear friend! I came straight-away 
from Lisbon by private coach, pausing only to take lodgings 
in the inn here. You must tell me everything quickly!" 

Somehow his stilted speech was without ostentation, or, at 
least it seemed consistent coming from so extravagant a person. 
His voice was surprisingly gentle; it rumbled from his dia- 
phragm, yet when it left his throat it had been husked of 
harshness. He was at once overpoweringly possessive, and a 
bit alarming. 

In the parlor, with Immanuela established griffonlike in 
the background, Maria told him all that had happened, how 
her father had lent a friend five million reis for what he believed 
to be a business venture; how subsequently the friend had 
been arrested for complicity in an insurrectionist plot, and 
had, through the loan, maliciously implicated her father. Da 
Castro listened with an inscrutable, speculative expression, 
meanwhile toying with one gold earring. Yet he was not wholly 
detached, for at the same time he was able to appraise the 
grave, delicately lovely girl whose voice or eyes did not falter 
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under his unceasing scrutiny. When she had finished, he merely 
nodded and said, "So!" But she could see some sort of decision 
in his heavy dark eyes. And, for a reason she did not pause 
to examine, she felt a wave of assurance. 

Her confidence grew as they sat at dinner. The warm re- 
flection from the girandoles put an illusion of familiarity upon 
his olive-skinned features; on the wall behind him the tiled 
legend of the Flight into Egypt added its gentle endorsement. 
Yet she was baffled. She could not link the blandness of her 
father with the disturbing potentialities she sensed in this 
man. Something made her uneasy. Perhaps it was the mere 
physical presence of so extraordinary a visitor. Contrarily, this 
elusive insecurity served to stimulate her. Her continued flow 
of words, so eagerly sustained, became a self-intoxicant. At 
first Immanuela frowned, then abandoned herself to amaze- 
ment. Maria touched upon a variety of subjects music, 
astronomy, the Lisbon bull ring, even the influence of the 
English in Portugal. She radiated a fragile vitality, a brittle 
lightness of speech and manner that was naive, yet not without 
authority. Dom Arsenio da Castro's eyes never left her, eyes 
in which incredulity finally gave way to admiration. How 
could he guess that he was witnessing a remarkable perform- 
ance? Not a show of artifice for in Maria there was none of 
the facile virtuosity, the aptitude for calculated emotional 
imbalance that is so much a part of the professional actress 
but a genuine creative effort. Certainly he could not recognize 
that here was a pupil whose youth and spirit whose despera- 
tion made her far outshine a more accomplished teacher. 

After dinner they returned to the parlor where, with the 
proper mixture of graciousness and reticence, she played the 
harp for him. To Maria each composition was a duet in 
which ghostly fingers performed with her. Suddenly the vibra- 
tions evoked an almost unbearable response. Across her swept 
the ripples of lost days. She was aware of a certain beauty 
gone, of tender things that had slipped away, of remembered 
voices and faces that were no more. She could not hold back 
her tears, although she continued to pluck at the strings. Dom 
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Arsenic's eyes grew sympathetically perceptive. Abruptly he 
said to Immanuela, "You will leave us, please." 

When Immanuela, outraged and hurt, had removed her- 
self to hover just outside the door, Maria suspected the 
girl sat quietly with the gilded web of the harp resting in the 
folds of scarlet damask. Her heart was beating fiercely. Da 
Castro did not stir; he sat as quietly as she, tapping one of 
his earrings. But the intensity of his gaze brought a flush to 
her cheeks. 

"You must not weep," he said. "It is not too difficult, your 
father's predicament. We shall see what can be done. It will 
require some intrigue and some gold probably much gold, 
but " He snapped his thick fingers. "What is important is 
that you should not weep." His black, piercing eyes remained 
upon her, smiling; she tried to feel comforted. "You are a 
child, really. But charming, utterly charming." His voice 
became beguiling; he chuckled gently. "One is tempted to tell 
you fairy tales. Yet there is a wisdom about you, a No, I 
think I should tell you, instead, of the place I come from. 
That is fabulous enough." 

He talked of Africa, of his home on the Windward Coast. 
Listening, she could see a sweep of ocean, a beach sparkling 
within a curling cup of surf, beyond that the jungle, intem- 
perate with brilliant-hued blossoms and birds. In his world 
there was more than a hint of prodigality in the way he said 
it he was known as mongo, which meant king. Actually, he 
was only a trader, a trader who trafficked his smile became 
engaging in frankincense and myrrh, in gold and ivory, in 
the spices of Araby. This merchandise was brought down to 
the coast, to his trading factory, from walled desert towns 
with fierce-sounding names, out of forests that had no names. 
Sometimes white apes capered in the train of these fantastic 
caravans; always there were men, called singing men, who 
danced and chanted and rattled drums. Once, as a unique 
token, the King of Futa Jallon had sent him an ostrich dyed 
the color of gold, with a black slave riding astride it. 

He went on speaking of this far, rich country. Now Maria 
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heard only the undulation of his voice. She was absorbed, un- 
willingly, by an image that had seized upon her mind. Tenta- 
tively she thrust the harp from her; the man's inquisitive gaze 
stopped her from rising. 

"Does it offend you," he asked solicitously but with some 
surprise, "for me to tell you of this savage land?" It was an 
indication of his character that he did not wait for an answer. 
"But it is not all so savage!" He sought her attention with a 
smile, blended of tolerance and solicitude. "For instance, my 
house or palace, if you will," he granted with ponderous 
humor. "There is not a finer one on the West Coast! Nor even 
here, I venture! The main hall is like the hall of a castle, with 
great white arches and long windows that look toward the sea. 
And upon the wall is one of my prize possessions a rare old 
crucifix an agent of mine procured in Genoa; the figure is 
almost life-size, wrought in silver. . . ." 

He paused; his fingers met and made a pyramid upon which 
he rested his chin. She had the uncanny feeling that he was 
gazing, not at her, but at some likeness of her which his eyes 
had managed to capture and convey to a recess deep within 
him. 

"The day I left," he mused, "I remember standing in the 
great hall. 'Here,' I said to myself, 'here is all a man could 
desire.' And would you believe me I could not feel the 
reassurance, the satisfaction that should have been there." 
Now his focus was direct, his smile ingratiating, completely dis- 
arming. "A few minutes ago, as you sat there making lovely 
music, making an even lovelier picture, believe me, pequena 
senhorita, I understood what was lacking in that room I 
thought had everything a man could desire." He forced a sigh; 
there was an exaggerated reluctance in his tone, a sly twinMe 
in his eyes. "Can one so innocent and unworldly as you com- 
prehend what I am saying, pequena senhoritaT 

Maria was caught between exultation and despair. Yet, to 
her surprise, she could not feel either emotion deeply; they 
were simply within her, ready to torment her. Instinct told her 
that now there was little to worry about except the future; 
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the present was, at this moment, being delivered into hands 
that had the power to preserve it. She reasoned with the desola- 
tion that rose about her; after all, was she not fortunate to be 
able to solve all her problems with one stroke? Why should she 
be upset by a vision of a black savage astride a gilded bird, 
whatever the implications? It could have no possible connec- 
tion with a mauled and murdered slave on the Praca do Com- 
mercio. That was years ago. So long ago it was like a dream. 
Perhaps it was a dream. Yes, that was it a child's nightmare. 

She looked evenly into the black smiling eyes, eyes that 
challenged her, that seemed almost to mock her. 

"Do you mean, senhor, that you wish to marry me?" 

Her ingenuous manner, her prim composure, made the 
speech doubly startling. In the pause that fell she heard a 
sound of consternation from the hall, an agitated clashing of 
breast ornaments. The man stared at her. Then his dark face 
brightened and he smote his thigh. For an instant, his flush 
enriched by the candlelight, he had a bold, saturnine hand- 
someness. Maria's breathing quickened. 

"Spoken like a woman after my own heart!" he burst out. 
"I am not one for conventions myself. Where I live we make 
our own. Yet I respect another's so long as they are not too 
confining," he added slyly. "I must confess that until you spoke 
out so forthrightly, I made myself proceed cautiously, for fear 
of offending. However, now that we are of one accord . . ." 

He got to his feet impetuously. Maria, too, rose; his swift 
movements had galvanized her. Something in her posture held 
him where he stood. There was a childlike imperiousness in 
her tone as she said, "You must, of course, speak to my 
father when you see him in Lisbon," she paused, loathing 
herself, "that is, if you can arrange to see him." 

A grudging admiration crept into his eyes. It was the shrewd 
look of a trader who recognizes a good bargainer and a good 
bargain. 

"I am sure everything can be taken care of," he said. 

With commendable continency he approached and saluted 
her hand. Then he was gone, and the room seemed singularly 
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colorless and bare. Suddenly, as Maria heard the front door 
close, she was again a frightened girl of seventeen, a figure 
pathetically young in her made-over gown of scarlet damask. 
She could only smile stiffly a moment later when Immanuela 
hurried in, her eyes shining. 
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PART III 

GALLOWS END 



mmTHILE night had lain upon the water and the shore, 
Ww while the stars had marked the latitudes that were 
Portugal, Maria had been able to hold to the illusion that her 
native soil hovered just beyond the darkness. But now that it 
was day and the ship seemed suspended between two hemi- 
spheres of light, now that the hungry opacities of sky and sea 
had pressed together into a white encircling line, she could no 
longer deny that she was completely severed from her home- 
land and all that she could remember of herself. It left her 
with a curious absence of feeling; and it was the utter un- 
reality of it that prevented her from being terrified. 

She had been terrified the night before for one inexplicable 
moment as she and Dom Arsenio had stood on deck gazing 
into the gloom thickening over the coast. He had held her 
hand, held it so tightly the blood stopped in her fingers; and 
she had glanced at him appealingly, ashamed to tell him he 
was hurting her. He had merely smiled, without relaxing his 
hold. 

Now as she circled the deck on his arm in the fantastic 
light of morning, she tried to reconcile herself to the fact that 
she, Maria Tristao Maria da Castro was on board the brig 
Zenobia, sixteen hours out of Lisbon, and bound for the West 
Coast of Africa. But in spite of the evidence all about her, the 
timbers that lifted and sank beneath her step, the tireless wheel- 
ing of the gulls and the slow, ominous swell; the gray, pot- 
bellied sails that gulped the wind; the lookout high above in 
a world of crosstrees and rigging; in spite of all this she could 
not bring herself to accept the unbelievable truth. 

It was with relief that she found something concretely dis- 
turbing. Forward, with a tarpaulin lashed over it, was a shape 
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unmistakably that of a gun, and on the poop was another simi- 
larly covered. 

"Those are cannon?" she asked Dom Arsenio. He nodded. 
'Why . . . ?" 

"For protection against pirates and privateersmen." He 
stroked her hand. "Do not let that alarm you, my dear. The 
Zenobia is a match for any craft, even a man-o'-war. Oh, she's 
old enough to take care of herself! Anyhow," he proclaimed 
cheerfully, "you are a trader's wife. You must accustom your- 
self to certain rigors, even occasional danger. But that will 
not be hard for you! There is no water in your veins oh, no, 
I can tell! For one thing, you are on deck the first day out! 
Why, most females would be flat on their backs, fouling their 
bunks with puke!" 

Maria forced a smile; she had suddenly become conscious 
of a lurking nausea. 

As they continued their promenade, she noticed a figure 
forward that had not been there on thpir previous turn; the 
captain had just appeared on the quarter-deck. At their ap- 
proach, the meshwork of wrinkles on his gray face loosened 
in a smile, and he touched his cap. Whatever pleasantry he 
offered was lost in the unexpected straggling scream of a 
gull. . . , Now the nausea was iu Maria's throat. 

"Dom Arsenio," she began; involuntarily her step quickened. 

"Please, my little pet!" he reprimanded with good-humored 
gusto. "You must not address me as a stranger no, nor even 
as an old man! What will the captain think?" 

"Arsenio," she began again, sheepishly, "I am afraid I 
I must go to my cabin. ..." 

He glanced at her sharply. Then he commenced to laugh, 
laughter that mounted and went bellowing down the wind, 
that made the men pause and stare. Effortlessly he lifted her, 
winking at the captain. Maria felt the hard muscles of his 
diaphragm shaking against her as he carried her below. 

For the rest of that day and the next she lay in her berth, 
spent with retching. There were moments when she derived 
ironic comfort from the realization that this violent sickness 
held at bay the doubts that had begun to plague her. Fitfully 
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she slept. Once she awakened with a start, bewildered by her 
surroundings, and her heart cried out for Immanuela. 

Frantically she clutched at the last glimpse of her on the 
quay, waving tirelessly, becoming a fleck in the sunset a sun- 
set like the one that had cast its darkling ruddiness over her 
childhood. She groped beyond that farewell to another to 
the low-beamed, ill-lighted cellar near Alf ama where she and 
her father had been reunited fleetingly before he was spirited 
off toward the Spanish frontier. Then her thoughts took refuge 
in a chapel of the Se Patriarchal, high above Lisbon. There a 
painted Christ looked blindly down at her and a dark stranger, 
while the priest's voice droned endlessly; his words fell about 
her like dead insects. Suddenly the chapel began to sway. It 
was a great white bell swinging implacably over the city, a 
muffled bell hammering away in silence. The only sound she 
heard was the far-off mockery of a child's singsong voice: That 
being dead to the world, I may rise in Thee! 

Some time later when her husband came into the cabin, she 
was crouching against the bulkhead, shivering in a bath of 
sweat. With amazing gentleness he pressed her back upon her 
pillow. Then he wafted smelling-salts beneath her nostrils and 
bathed her face, all the while talking to her in cushioned tones. 
Slowly he seemed to impart some of his incredible vitality to 
her; she lay almost in a trance, feeling little, scarcely thinking, 
as if mesmerized by the stroking of those enormous, magically 
tender fingers. 

The following day, still weak and pale, she ventured to 
accompany Dom Arsenio into the saloon at dinner time. This 
was Maria's second appearance at table, and as before it im- 
posed some constraint; the captain himself was not wholly 
comfortable. She knew she should make an attempt to put 
these seafaring men at ease. But she was incapable of any 
effort. She could not even touch the broth that had been set 
before her. 

It was that blemish on Captain Fagundes' cheek; like some 
alchemy, it subtly debilitated her and disorganized her brain. 
She had noticed it the night they had come aboard, merely 
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with fleeting repulsion; then the following morning on deck 
it had taken on identity. 

She tried to keep her eyes away from it, but it was as insistent 
as a loadstone. It looked impermanent, like a stain a wine 
stain. She had an almost irresistible impulse to reach out and 
try to wipe it away; if it were removed, she thought, then he 
would be without the taint that somehow made him an acces- 
sory to crime. 

Of course all this was ridiculous, she chided herself. In the 
first place, it was too coincidental that a nameless man who 
had been present at a harrowing moment in the past should 
reappear suddenly, many years later, as the master of her 
husband's sailing vessel. The coincidence was the mark upon 
Captain Fagundes' cheek that misshapen purplish star. 

After dinner, when she and Dom Arsenio were alone, he said 
quizzically, "You do not like Captain Fagundes." 

Hastily she dissembled, "I don't dislike him, Arsenio." 

He smiled and tilted her chin. "Come, Maria must we have 
secrets from each other so soon?" 

She flushed. Being ashamed, it was easier for her to talk 
to him, to tell him of that incident long ago when the slave 
ship had cast its shadow across the Lisbon quay. He listened 
attentively, sympathetically. 

"Of course," she concluded defensively, "it couldn't possibly 
have been Captain Fagundes. . . ." 

He shrugged. "On the contrary, it could have been Captain 
Fagundes," he said. "But what if it had been? What, my dear, 
would that prove?" And he looked at her with a sharp, inquisi- 
tive smile. 

Maria began to feel foolish. She could not say: Because he 
was present that afternoon, the man with the evil star upon 
his cheek, there was guilt upon him, too. Nor could she add: 
Now he, or the ghost of him, has brought that evil star to this 
ship. Suddenly she heard herself laugh. It startled her. It was 
the brave, unsure laughter of a child routing the specters left 
by a bad dream. 

"It would prove nothing," she said, "except that I'm a silly 
girl." 
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Dom Arsenic chuckled. But he was studying her soberly. 

"It was indeed a dreadful sight for one so young," she heard 
him saying, "an experience not easy to forget. But you must 
take care not to let it prey upon your mind. Nor should you 
allow it to affect your respect for matters such as well, the 
established order of things. Too often, my dear, the kind- 
hearted such as you mistake sentimentality for a sense of 
justice." 

She wondered if he were mocking her; his smile told her 
nothing. 

"This is what I mean, Maria," he expatiated; "that black 
man, that slave a human creature, you say, with the natural 
rights of such. Yes, originally. But those rights had been forfeit; 
he had become merchandise a chattel personal property. 
In trying to escape he wilfully broke his bond and in doing 
so he became a criminal. You understand?" 

Again there was color in her face, this time from a slowly 
rising indignation. 

"I do not think he forfeited his rights, Arsenio," she said 
quietly. "They were taken from him." 

There was a flicker of impatience in his gesture. "Well, yes 
by the fortunes of war, let us say " 

"By some savage king, who sold him for beads or rum," she 
corrected stubbornly. 

A curious expression lighted his face, vaguely scornful. "Ah! 
You have been reading books pamphlets!" 

"I have asked many questions and heard much." 

"From your priest, perhaps?" 

"From my own father." 

"So!" he pronounced. "And what did he have to say of the 
slave trade?" 

His tone stung her. Her eyes flashed. 

"He said enough for me to know it is despicable and in- 
human!" Immediately she was a bit alarmed. "I am sorry, 
Arsenio, I should not have spoken that way " 

His laughter, robust and genuine, stopped her. In his eyes, 
too, there was a glitter the glint of desire forged in admira- 
tion. Maria caught her breath, half in fear and half in wonder 
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at this unpredictable creature she had married. What a bold 
figure he made standing there, legs spread apart, hands on his 
hips, a cummerbund of raw magenta dividing the towering 
bulk of him! 

"Speak as you feel, my sharp-tongued little macaw!" he 
charged her indulgently. "I would not give one real for a bird 
of gentler nature!" Impetuously he stepped forward and seized 
her about the waist; a pungent, barbaric scent came from his 
pomaded ringlets. As he looked down at her, his face, like some 
dark new world swung between the nebulae of his earrings, 
blotted out the sky. "Why should we argue?" he rumbled 
gently. "Why should we speak of other than ourselves? This 
is a honeymoon voyage!" Again he laughed, and said with 
playful cynicism, "There will be time enough for bickering 
and bitter words when we are caught in the heat and the 
doldrums of the West Coast! Oh, yes, that will happen! There 
will come times when we shall hate the very sight of each other! 
Then we can hiss and snap about slaves and savage kings 
and human rights about disobedience and sudden death!" 

He released her, and the breatir returned to her body. She 
had noticed with embarrassment that two seamen farther 
along the deck were watching them with oblique smiles. But 
that was trivial beside the mystery evoked by her husband's 
strange mood. Would she ever understand him, she wondered, 
or lose her awe of him? 

Now he had drawn her arm through his, and they resumed 
walking the deck. 

"And do you know, pequena senhora" he was saying agree- 
ably, "the actual meaning of the word honeymoon? It was the 
custom of the ancient Teutones, I believe, to drink metheglin 
a kind of brew made of honey for thirty days after the 
nuptials. I understand," he went on dryly, "that Attila the 
Hun was a trifle overeager; he indulged so freely in metheglin 
at his wedding feast that he died, poor fellow, without tasting 
the bliss he was celebrating. There is, I assume, a warning in 
the story some moral to the effect that there may be con- 
tinency in excess! Though in this instance my observation 
would be that greed is its own punishment." 
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2. 

The unreality that had haunted Maria's first few days at 
sea had gone; there was, after two weeks, a tedium that left 
no doubt of the reality of the voyage. Yet the monotony was 
wholly in the scene, in the shipboard activities; certainly it was 
not in her husband. 

Arsenio da Castro, extravagantly solicitous and equally de- 
manding, continued, in her eyes, to wear a dark nimbus, to 
generate an exuberant spirit which seemed a deliberate distrac- 
tion from the inner man. 

It did not diminish her bewilderment when she became 
aware that he, in turn, regarded her with frequent speculation. 
Often she caught him studying her; at such times he would 
smile with a suggestion of mischievous challenge, as if to 
intimate that in his mind was much she did not know, and 
might never know. At other times there was something in his 
concentration, a severity, even hardness, that increased her 
disquiet. Of what was he being critical? Conscientiously she 
searched herself for the answer, and the only conspicuous in- 
sufficiency she could find was her lack of understanding of him. 
If as yet affection had not replaced gratitude, that was no sign 
of unwillingness. She was obedient and submissive. And when 
each night, after their usual promenade, he carried her below 
to their cabin, the scent and the strength of him heavy about 
her, she put down her fright and becomingly simulated his 
ardor. 

Dom Arsenio jealously guarded her movements. Far from 
resenting it, she drew a sense of security from his almost con- 
stant attendance. Not that she was afraid of the crew; it was 
the immensity of the Atlantic that oppressed her, the remote- 
ness that grew as each day took her farther away from Portugal. 

As a matter of fact, the crew of the Zenobia was not a pleas- 
ant looking lot, and Maria read into their sullenness more than 
the customary resentment against a woman aboard. In conse- 
quence, she always had ready for any of them a friendly word 
or a smile. But she found little response in these fierce-visaged 
seamen. With the exception of the cabin boy. 
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He was a solemn, guileless seeming youngster from Nazare 
not far from Aveiro, In spite of his brown, wind-bitten face, 
he had the air of one serving behind the chancel rail instead 
of before the mast. He was gravely attentive to Maria. Joselito 
was his name. It was Joselito who brought her a baroque pink 
seashell from his collection; it was he who pointed out the 
flecks of the Canaries; who explained such things as capstans 
and binnacles and windlasses, and who tried to teach her to 
splice rope. 

And it was Joselito who, on one of those occasions when 
she sought the air alone, popped out of a hatchway beside 
her like a sober jack-in-the-box and revived the misgivings 
that for a time had slipped into obscurity. 

When he saw that he had startled her he was apologetic. His 
eyes, murky with the dregs of sleep, led her to peer gingerly 
into the blackness below decks. 

"Your quarters are not down there?" 

"Oh, no, senhora" he said hastily. "That's the hold where 
the cargo is stowed." Then he gave her a formal little smile. 
"But I go down there to talk with the ghosts." 

"Ghosts?" she echoed. 

"Yes, senhora. Sometimes they sing but most of the time 
they cry and moan." He regarded her with naive surprise. "You 
don't believe me, senhoral If it were not for the dirt and smells, 
I would take you 'tween decks and you could hear for your- 
self." 

She was aware of an unaccountable and growing uneasiness. 
Again she stared down into the ship's maw. She surprised 
herself by saying, "Perhaps I would not mind the dirt and 
smells." And she added with a smile, "I, too, come from a 
fishing town." 

Now, for the first time, his face lighted. 

"You would not be afraid, my lady ?" 

The expression froze on his small brown features. At that 
instant an arm shot past Maria and grasped him by his singlet. 
Joselito was literally lifted into the air and flung to the deck. 
But not before Dom Arsenio had cuffed him resoundingly 
across the head. Maria did not look at her husband, but stood 
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gazing at Joselito; she was relieved to see him pick himself up, 
his solemn, terror-glazed eyes fixed beyond her. 

"Dolt! Idiot! Presumptuous little pig!" spat out Dom 
Arsenio. "You dare to insult the serihora by proposing to take 
her below decks! Get get out of my sight. Quickly before I 
have you lashed at the mast!" 

Impassively, and with a grotesque childlike dignity, the boy 
sidled away. 

Now Maria stared at her husband. Slowly the angry coloring 
drained from Dom Arsenio's face, leaving a pallor that gave 
his dark skin a sickly look. 

"Forgive me, my dear," he began, summoning a regretful 
voice. 

The rigor had left Maria's throat. But she was afraid to 
speak, afraid of what she would say; there was nothing she 
could do about the indignation that she knew was in her eyes. 

Dom Arsenio went on with a gradual return of his bravura. 
"It is just as well for you to learn now that I am not a person 
of half measures, in anything. When I am angry, it is with 
every ounce of my strength, every drop of my blood." He 
managed a wry smile; he was not as successful in making his 
voice light. "That is a penalty of being born under the constel- 
lation of the Scorpion." He tapped a ruby stone in one of his 
many rings. "You see, I wear the red star Antares. ... I am 
sorry," he resumed, "but it infuriated me to hear that little 
scum filling you with his half-witted superstitions offering 
to take you into the hold " 

She felt calm enough to break in. "But, Arsenio, he meant 
no harm; I was curious " 

"What about his ghosts?" he mocked. 

She chose not to answer that. But her eyes showed sparks. 
A trace of perverse humor slipped into his scrutiny, that glint 
which she had come to recognize as a hint of approval. Very 
well, she thought calculatingly, her anger ebbing, if it is a show 
of spirit that pleases him, he shall have it. 

"It was cowardly of you to strike him," she said, and then 
she demanded, "Why shouldn't I go into the hold if I wish?" 

"For what?" he countered tolerantly. "What interest have 
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you in blocks of salt, and rum, and gunpowder, and bales of 
calico? Anyway, 'tween decks is no place for a woman." 
He tried to brush aside her scorn with a smile. "Come, my little 
Maria we must not have harsh words over so trifling a matter. 
Do you not remember what I told you?" 

"You told me," she said evenly, "there would be times 
when we would hate each other." She was alarmed by her 
temerity, but she pressed on, "I cannot speak for you. But for 
myself I can say that one of those times has already come." 

As she moved off there was a long moment when she heard 
no sound except the sharp click-clack of her high heels upon 
the deck; then his laughter caught up with her in lusty con- 
firmation of the approval she had glimpsed in his eyes, 

At first, when Maria looked back upon the incident of 
Joselito, she could find no justification for Dom Arsenio's 
brutal outburst. But later, as she began to regard his behavior 
more rationally, there seemed a plausible explanation in his 
background, in his years as a trader on the Guinea coast. 
Immanuela had had a cousin who had been exiled to Bissao 
during the Miguelite reign of terror; this cousin had written 
her of the deplorable conditions in the colony, of the cruelty 
and violence there. For instance, Maria was prepared for the 
fact that white men in Africa needed little or no provocation 
to strike their servants their slaves, she corrected herself 
scrupulously. They lashed them, too, with long rawhide whips. 
And of course, Dom Arsenio had slaves. Everyone in Africa 
had slaves. Undoubtedly she would have a slave perhaps 
many. . , . 

Now she looked ahead into the void that was Africa with a 
new consternation. And when one day the sharks finally at- 
tached themselves to the Zenobia, sickly white and blurred, 
their fins slitting the wake like halberds, they seemed to make 
visual something that she had only sensed. She was beset by 
specters, shadows that stole after her from Portugal, that 
stretched out from Africa to meet her, that joined together in 
mid-ocean to possess her. 

None of these apprehensions, she had to admit, sprang from 
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anything actual. Not even the one that weighed most heavily 
upon her. 

It plagued her especially during the sleepless night hours 
when, above the sated breathing of her husband, she heard 
the straining of the vessel, the creaks and groans, the sighing 
and flapping, all the tugging, lapsing noises of taut ropes and 
timbers. In the midst of this a great misery spoke from the 
hold. It wavered eerily about the fringes of her consciousness, 
like a will-o'-the-wisp of sound. It was the voices of Joselito's 
ghosts. 

Now when she encountered the boy he lowered his eyes 
and stole by quickly; she half expected him to cross himself. 
A restraint more compelling than consideration for his physical 
safety held her silent; somehow he had been banished beyond 
the sound of her voice or the touch of her pity, and they could 
share nothing but a secret knowledge, a shadowy terror which 
vibrated between them. 

The Zenobia had entered the hot latitudes. The oily, low- 
lying air was feebly agitated by flying fish, the sea alive with 
only a labored, sick breathing. At midday the sails became 
flaccid and emptied, and for hours the brig loitered in a brassy 
calm. The men began to talk of Africa; they called it "the 
Coast," and spoke in turgid murmurs. All hands had stripped 
down to the waist. But still they looked parched beneath their 
glistening skins. 

Most of the time Maria lay in her berth in a prickly bath 
of sweat. The heat had not only incapacitated her physically, 
but it seemed to have crumbled the cells of her brain. Now 
when Joselito's "ghosts" slipped in among her thoughts, she 
had not the strength to rout them; she acknowledged them as 
slaves, and their "talk" was the horrifying gabble of a captive 
and doomed people. Her imagination conjured a vast gloom 
inside the ribs of the Zenobia, and in it the dull shine of fetters 
and instruments of pain. She could see the human livestock 
packed in tiers, their polished torsos and limbs seared by a 
naphtha glare from the gimbal lamps. The brig had become 
a beast out of the Apocalypse. 

One afternoon the heat lay upon the ship like a confirma- 
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tion of evil she stole up on deck while Dom Arsenio was 
taking his siesta. As she came near an open hatch, she glanced 
about cautiously, cunningly. No one was in sight no one 
but the watch far above in the crow's nest. Suddenly she was 
aware of the withering heat from below decks: it was like a 
moldy breath ejected into her face. It seemed to go down 

through her nostrils and touch her heart What if she should 

find, behind the high-piled cargo, long lines of bare boards 
upon which black men had been chained? . , . 

She had to exert all her self-control not to break into a run 
as she hurried back to her cabin. 

Dom Arsenio had not awakened. Relieved, she stood over 
him a moment, taking solace from the dormant strength of 
him. In sleep his face had a sculptured nobility and arrogance. 
It was like the death mask of a king that she had seen in one 
of the abbeys at Coimbra. Shame crept up through her, and 
doubt doubt of herself, of the phantoms that harassed her. 
It led her to compromise with her conscience. Even if the 
Zenobia had been a slaver in the past, that did not mean she 
still plied the Middle Passage or that her present owner traf- 
ficked in human flesh. She must have faith, she charged herself. 
She must believe implicitly in her husband; they were forever 
bound together by God and the Church. Her fingers moved 
instinctively over her beads while her thoughts followed in 
automatic recitative. Ave, Paternoster, Gloria; she must have 
faith. 

And ever farther south the brig furrowed. Here, where the 
earth curved imperceptibly down to the equator, sunset was 
a signal for utter darkness. A sense of suddenness pervaded 
everything. Now there was nothing but endless water; and 
again Maria found herself caught in a conspiracy of wind 
and shadows. She seemed lost irretrievably. As the vessel rose 
and dipped, she felt her heart genuflect with it in numb 
obeisance to something unseen and inescapable that hovered 
just beyond the bows. 

One morning it appeared. It was first visible as a thin line 
above the rail. As the brig shifted her course, the bowsprit 
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severed it. Yet it did not fall apart. The clouds piled upon it. 
Yet it did not sag or snap. The noonday opened its furnace 
upon it. Yet it did not crinkle and sink to ashes. There was a 
cry from the crow's nest. Men came on deck and stood and 
looked at it, and were silent. 

Tautly Africa stretched across the bowsprit of the Zenobia 
a thin imperishable line between the heavens and the waters of 
the earth. 

The next morning the ship hove closer to the land. And that 
thin line came out of a haze of sunlight and sea in a roll of 
green. Day after day it moved parallel with the ship, like the 
crest of a surf that remained uniform and inexhaustible. Most 
of the time the vessel drifted in a calm or lagged along as a 
southeasterly breeze tantalized her canvas. At intervals 
throughout the day the decks were washed down. A misty 
glare filled the atmosphere, putting a jaundiced ring about 
the sun. 

"This is the Windward Coast," Dom Arsenio told Maria. "It 
is easy for a vessel to get in but not so easy to get out. For 
the wind drives always toward the land. . . ." 

Some days later the Zenobia turned her bows across the 
long-sliding swells. 

"We are there . . . ?" Maria asked tremulously. 

Dom Arsenio shook his head. "This is a little Portuguese 
settlement called Ponta Grandes. I am expecting a message 
here." 

Beyond the beaches, dull white like scars of calcium, the 
raveled tops of palms asserted themselves, and from under 
them a few brown roofs and walls emerged drearily. It was not 
an encouraging first view of the country that was to be her 
home. 

Dom Arsenio surveyed her. "Don't let Ponta Grandes preju- 
dice you," he said with a smile. "Gallows End is another mat- 
ter quite another matter." 

She frowned unconsciously as she said: 

"Why is it called that Gallows End?" 

"Why?" he echoed, then shrugged. "I'd never thought 
though I suppose there must be some reason. Perhaps ah, 
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yes, I remember!" His eyes twinkled. "There was once a pri- 
vateering fellow, a very dangerous and resourceful specimen, 
I'm told. His name was let's see I think it was Narciso Mel- 
guiero yes, that was it! Well, anyhow, his brigantine was 
captured carrying forged British papers, by a British cruiser 
no less, and he was sentenced to hang. But he escaped the 
noose, and fled to a spot not far from here, where he lived to a 
fruitful old age and died of dysentery rather ignominiously, 
wouldn't you say? . . . And so," he concluded, "the unhal- 
lowed ground where he lies was known henceforth, and quite 
appropriately, as Gallows End!" 

Maria had to laugh at this zestful fabrication. Dom Arsenio 
chuckled, immensely pleased with himself. 

"You see," he boasted, "you have but to express the wish, 
and I even create history for you!" 

The anchor had plunged into the waters of the estuary, and 
a boat had put out from the beach. When the small craft was 
within sound of rowlocks, Maria could make out the occu- 
pants several blacks at the oars, and a white man seated in 
the stern. 

In a few minutes two of these visitors had climbed to the 
deck of the Zenobia. Maria heard her husband introducing her 
to the white man some minor official she gathered and she 
murmured acknowledgment; her attention was upon the Af- 
rican. 

He was spectacularly black and tall, and in spite of his im- 
mense muscles, there seemed nothing brutish about him; his 
skin had the softness and the sheen of velours, his eyes the 
limpid darkness of an animal's. And although he dropped on 
his knees before Dom Arsenio, there was a certain savage pride 
in his posture. Dom Arsenio took the letter he held out and 
spoke to him in his native tongue. 

"This is Samma, my swiftest runner," Dom Arsenio said 
aside to Maria. "He has come all the way from Gallows End to 
welcome us and to bring me a letter from Vargas, my clerk." 

Then he excused himself, and he and the white official went 
down into the saloon. 

The Negro had risen and was examining Maria unabashedly. 
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There was nothing presumptuous in his gaze; it was the simple 
curiosity and wonder of a primitive man looking for the first 
time upon a woman such as she. Her eyes wavered under this 
innocent study, and she rallied with a smile. He did not re- 
spond. 

When the brig had weighed anchor, and the rowboat con- 
taining Samma and the white man had become a speck astern, 
Maria's thoughts were not upon the letter from Gallows End 
or the answer her husband had sent back, but upon the black 
man who was the means of transporting them; upon his eyes, 
dark with forbearance, heavy with a look of bondage. 

Now, said Dom Arsenio, he could approximate on his two 
hands the number of days before the passage would be over. 
Thereafter, with nervous frequency, Maria passed her thumb 
over the tips of her fingers in involuntary calculation, subtract- 
ing one with each sundown. She had run out of fingers before 
the ship finally slipped in close to the shore line, just above the 
indention that was Gallows End. 

There had been both anticlimax and suspense in the last 
hours of the voyage. 

In the afternoon a wind had freshened, and with a purling 
wash against her sides, the Zenobia picked a swift and graceful 
course through the ground swells. But light had quitted the sky 
before she came to anchorage in the roadstead. A general ex- 
citement vibrated through the brig. There was a tattoo of bare 
feet over the timbers; a spattering of voices pitched to a tense 
key. And behind these accustomed sounds was a muffled roar 
that reverberated across the water. With bass insistence it spoke 
out of the darkness toward shore, a sustained booming and 
dispersing, like a salvo of gunfire that went on senselessly. 

Maria, standing beside the rail, heard it and felt a great space 
being hollowed out inside her. She fought a panic. On shore 
were several winking lights. Suddenly she found in them a 
familiarity; they might have been the lamps in some fishing 
village on the coast of Portugal. By clutching to this illusion, 
she was able to recover her balance, although she was still a 
bit uncertain when Dom Arsenio joined her. 

"We won't be able to get to the beach until the surf quiets 
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down," he announced cheerfully, "not before morning, judging 
by the wind." His tone was curiously possessive, almost pa- 
ternal. "Oh, the sea is far from timid along this stretch of 
coast! Many's the time I've had to delay loading cargo for days 
because of the surf!" He chuckled. "At the same time it keeps 
out too many visitors!" 

Forward an eerie glow fanned upward as someone fired a 
blue light. It spread over the rolling tide, and the masts and 
rigging of the Zenobia rose from it, wanly tipsy, like those of a 
phantom ship. In the livid reflection, with his eyes reduced to 
hollows and an ashen hue upon the ridges of his face, Dom 
Arsenio had a terrifying aspect the unearthly majesty of a 
man resurrected. Then the night closed in again, banishing all 
but sound and motion from the water and restoring the brig to 
its corporeal shape. Once more Dom Arsenio was a living 
presence beside her. His voice affirmed it as he proposed that 
they go to their cabin; if possible, it would be wise to get ashore 
in the early morning before the heat set in. 

"May I stay here a little while ?" Maria begged. 

He glanced at her; she could sense rather than see his smile 
that smile which signified his willingness to indulge what 
he considered a childish whim. He shrugged, then moved off 
toward the loud voices and laughter coming from the fore- 
castle. 

Left alone, Maria clung to the rail, her hair and skirts agi- 
tated by the wind. The image of Dom Arsenio in that diffusion 
of blue light had left her disturbed and excited. It had been 
more than an external disclosure; she had seen his spirit re- 
kindled, had beheld him restored to his native element. She had 
understood then that the man she had married had been a 
counterpart of himself, a supplement to his essential being. 
Now, as she faced the restless darkness, the fiercely muted 
roaring that lay over Gallows End, she felt, for the first time, 
close to those hidden traits in him which had both challenged 
and intimidated her. This was his land. Whatever the circum- 
stances of blood and birth, he was indigenous to it. His mouth 
had tasted of its rivers, he had eaten of its fruit, had milled its 
grain between his teeth. Its heat had scourged him, its fevers 
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had scorched his veins, its putrefaction had seared his bowels; 
and all that was impure his strength had rejected. He was of 
it and immune to it. Its secrets were his, and he held them in- 
violate. Now to this vast matriarchal blackness he had re- 
turned, bringing a bride, an outlander. And now that shapeless 
and overpowering presence was sounding a savage welcome. 

This is the Windward Coast, she repeated; it is easy to get in 
but not easy to get out, for the wind drives always toward the 
land. 

Just before daylight she heard the canoes nudging and 
scraping the sides, and the cries, the throaty laughter of the 
Kru-men. 

When she came on deck, the dinghy was being lowered. In 
dugouts alongside, and clambering up the ropes, were black 
men naked but for breechclouts huge, oily fellows with blue 
marks and tattooing on their faces. The gray-green water 
sparkled in the sunlight and rolled lazily toward a beach whose 
luminousness seemed to take shape in a long white house re- 
posing against the sky; on either side were smaller buildings 
clustered in fringes of green. 

Maria's heart lifted as the ship's boat took her through the 
gentle combers and deposited her on the shore. 

Just out of reach of the sliding spume, a sallow, thin-faced 
man stood waiting. Until she saw him again later, all she re- 
membered was the brassy sheen of his hair as he raised his hat, 
and that he was her husband's clerk; her eyes were half closed 
against the glare that flung up from the sand like a rain of glass 
splinters. 

When her vision cleared, she was on an arcaded veranda; it 
was no cooler there, only dimmer. Then, with a flourish, Dom 
Arsenio led her into the house. 

She came to pause in a great pale room where the shuttered 
air touched her like a balm. As she looked about, the sun flecks 
still dancing before her, a frantic, unaccountable relief rushed 
over her. Yes, it was as he had said like the hall of a castle. 
The white arches, the long windows that faced the roadstead. 
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And there was the huge ebony cross with the lifesize figure of 
silver upon it. ... 

She turned to Dom Arsenio and smiled; the wan smile of a 
tired girl. 

And then through one of the windows, on the side away 
from the beach, she saw a stockaded wall. It required a mo- 
ment for her to perceive that it was an enclosure. Extending 
beyond one end of it was another palisade. And another. If 
there were more, she could not see not now, for they blurred 
together and became a forest of stakes that drove cruelly into 
the naked sky. 



As Dom Arsenio led the way to her room, Maria's thoughts 
were deliberately as blank as the corridor walls. Nor did she 
allow herself to think as he opened the door; her mind admit- 
ted only what she saw. And indeed what she saw was startling 
enough to exclude all else. 

Across the room, perched uncomfortably on the footpiece of 
a prie-dieu, below a crucifix that seemed to rise out of her friz- 
zled hair, was a naked black girl. 

Dom Arsenio said something to her which Maria did not 
understand; the little Negress moved forward and sank to the 
floor. 

"She is called Losi," he said to Maria, "and she is a Sussu; 
that is one of the coastal tribes." Then with a tolerant, rather 
formal smile he amplified, "She, and however many children 
she may bear and their children as well shall be yours; for 
henceforth she is your property. ... I instructed Vargas to 
choose a young one," he added, "so that you may train her in 
your own ways." 

Maria's voice sounded stiff as she thanked him; after all, she 
had never before had occasion to acknowledge the gift of an- 
other human being. 

Again Dom Arsenio spoke to the slave girl, and her black 
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forehead touched the floor at Maria's feet. "Miessa ba," she 
murmured. 

"She calls you her 'little mother/ " said Dom Arsenio with 
amusement. Then his glance swept the room. "For a man of 
little taste," he observed, "Vargas did very well. Indeed, he 
carried out my instructions in every detail." He turned back to 
Maria and kissed her lightly on the forehead. "Whatever you 
wish, you have only to speak for it." 

Gravely Maria returned his smile. For a moment she held a 
question on the tip of her tongue; then it slipped back and 
lodged in her throat. 

A self -consciousness fell upon her when she found herself 
alone with the kneeling slave. For a moment two young girls, 
one light as the morning, the other flawlessly black, faced each 
other across the ghosts of bloody centuries, in the only equality 
left to them, an inordinate female curiosity. Then almost apolo- 
getically Maria motioned the Negress to rise. 

As Losi stood up, an instinctive crouch remaining in her pos- 
ture, she gave a hesitant smile. Although she looked no more 
than fourteen, the flushed nipples of her full, firm breasts pro- 
nounced an early maturity. Slowly, with a delicate animal 
tread, she came closer to Maria. Her hand stole out, then 
darted back, accompanied by a frightened, appealing look. 
Comprehending, Maria took the dark hand and placed it upon 
her skirt. Timidly the slave stroked the luxurious fabric. Pres- 
ently she lifted the skirt, stared at the hoops, and broke into 
unaffected laughter. Still laughing, she tapped the whalebone 
skeleton and it swung with a sibilant fretting of silk. She 
touched it again, more boldly, and it rocked. Maria tried to 
laugh with her, but no sound came; she managed merely to 
smile. Nor could her hoop skirt, still swinging from side to 
side like a bell, speak above a whisper. 

Toward noon Maria's chests and boxes were brought up 
from the beach by huge black men who carried them as if they 
were cardboard. A temporary excitement, emanating from 
Losi, banished Maria's morbid thoughts as the girl helped her 
unpack. Losi lingered over each article and garment, uttering 
unintelligible words and sounds of delight. Finally, her enthusi- 
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asm overflowing, she pushed open the blinds and called out- 
side. In a moment dark faces were crowded into the window. 
She smiled and motioned the girls in. After a brief hesitation, 
they pressed forward, giggling and elbowing. Singly and in 
pairs they wriggled through the window, squealing as they 
landed on hands and knees. For an instant Maria was brushed 
by panic; then, reassured by the eager friendliness of her 
visitors, she gave way to a curiosity as consuming as theirs. 

It did not occur to her to observe with more than passing in- 
terest the fact that in coloring some of them had been removed 
by varying degrees and shades from aboriginal black; she was 
lost in astonishment at the gloss and texture of their skins, the 
utter coordination that attended each flexure of joint and 
muscle. There was immediately a magnetism between her and 
these primitive children. No longer awed, they examined 
Maria without reticence. They clapped their hands and made 
liquid trilling exclamations as Losi proudly displayed her mis- 
tress's furbelows and dresses and bonnets, that trousseau which 
Maria had thought wickedly extravagant but which Dom Ar- 
senio had insisted was only fitting for a mongo's wife. 

Without perceptible transition, a blight fell upon the gath- 
ering; the air was transfixed by a silence in which the little Ne- 
gresses stood congealed, only their eyes alive. Maria started 
guiltily, not because there was any threat in Dom Arsenio's 
presence or his expression, but because he had appeared so 
quietly. 

He spoke tersely in Mandingo. As the girls made a con- 
certed move toward the window, he snapped a command, and 
swiftly, with a stealthy padding of feet, they turned and slunk 
through the door. 

Maria could not tell whether her husband was amused or 
displeased. 

"Did I do wrong, Arsenio? They seemed so eager " 

He crossed the room and closed the blinds. 

"You must take care to keep the sunlight out," he cautioned. 
Then he said: "No. You did not know. But you must not en- 
courage them or they will overrun the place. They are not 
house niggers." 
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She held her eyes upon him. 

"Are they slaves?" 

His smile was merely a slight relaxing of his jaw muscles. 

"They are free wenches from the village. Why?" 

Now she caught a fugitive gleam in his eyes. 

"Speak up, Maria! There is something in your mind." 

She compelled herself to hold to his gaze. Suddenly her 
throat was dry. All she could draw from it was, "No, Arsenio. 
Nothing." 

He strode to her and gently touched her temples, then looked 
at the moisture left on his fingertips. 

"You must rest now," he told her. "And often until you 
are more accustomed to the heat." He gazed down at her pa- 
ternally. "Out here we learn never to fight the sun for if we 
try, we know it will turn us black inside as well as out." 

When he had gone, she was oppressed by the suspicion that 
he had left her alone with not one but several enemies, none of 
them tangible. The two she dared name were the heat and the 
noise of the surf. The heat had been no surprise. But the en- 
croachment of the surf had come upon her unawares. All 
morning she had been conscious of the low peeling sounds, as 
if the wind were ceaselessly stripping tissues from the shore. 
As she listened to them now, they seemed to lay bare her 
nerves as well. With a sudden sense of emotional gauntness, 
she saw herself in the days to come driven into a cocoon of 
shuttered interiors, swaddled in endless siestas, yet still ac- 
cessible certainly to the thing that tormented her from 
within. Unless, of course, it were brought into the open. She 
had had an opportunity a moment ago. But there would be 
others, she assured herself evasively. . . . 

Yes, he was right; she must rest and sleep. There was 
nothing to distress you in sleep except dreams, and you al- 
ways awoke from dreams. Sleep itself took you neither forward 
nor backward sleep was the dark, still center of you, mo- 
tionless, secure, entirely your own. Sleep without dreams was 
the one place where no one could find you, where you could 

not even find yourself 
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In the later afternoon Dom Arsenio took her up into the 
lookout. 

They climbed an outside stair, rising into a frail coolness 
blown in from the sea. He looked refreshed and swarthily vital 
in a suit of trader's cotton, wearing his customary cummer- 
bund, parrot green this evening. He carried a spyglass, and he 
was cheerfully informative. Ignoring the stockades Maria's 
eyes were drawn there immediately and saw that they enclosed 
long thatched sheds he pointed out first one spot and then 
another, this building and that. His finger paused on the Baga 
village. 

Through the glass, above a furry border of scrub, Maria 
saw a sprawl of wattled mud huts to which a few vaguely ani- 
mated figures gave pygmy life. Beyond the village the green of 
manioc fields lengthened into abysmal forests. And still farther 
back, rising frail as spray from that sea of jungle, were moun- 
tains, the Mountains of the Moon, Dom Arsenio called them. 

And there, he said, pointing to another and smaller huddle 
of grass roofs, there the Kru men lived a life theoretically mo- 
nastic, in a settlement without women. Along the hard sand, 
like felled trunks, were their canoes. Farther westward crept 
tidal marshes, their surfaces raised like relief maps with low 
tangles of mangroves. 

On the other side of Dom Arsenio's domain, edged by a 
stream that flowed out of forest twilight, the coastal morass re- 
sumed, dwindling southward until it became lost in its own un- 
healthy vapors. Over this horizon, beyond pestilential flats and 
shoals, beyond river mouths and inlets and coves, lay Sierra 
Leone; Freetown, Maria's husband told her with a trace of 
scorn, was the base of the British African Patrol. 

Maria, standing at the center of these long vistas, gazed first 
at the sea, then at the jungle, and then at the coastline between 
them, its lips drawn back in perpetual hostility. Finally her 
eyes settled helplessly upon Dom Arsenio. In the suddenly 
darkling air, standing there against the flamingo west, he was 
an inscrutable refuge. At that moment she accepted him for 
whatever he might be; and even had he spoken, had he told her 
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what she most feared to hear, she would have acquiesced, she 
would have delivered her forlorn spirit into his keeping. 

Supper was served at a long table in the great hall. Beyond 
the circle of light diffused by the hurricane lamp, the faces 
peered out of an incalculable dimension of shadow. Dom Ar- 
senic sat at the head, Maria at the foot, and between them, on 
either side, Captain Fagundes and the clerk Vargas. Like four 
points of a compass, Captain Fagundes observed aptly, with 
the needle indicating the happy bride. Dom Arsenio laughed, 
and the three men drank to her: "To the mistress of Gallows 
End!" The food was elaborate. It was served on silver platters 
carried by half -naked black men who came and went sound- 
lessly. With each new dish Dom Arsenio looked at her for ap- 
proval, and she smiled and forced down another morsel. "For 
this feast in your honor,'.' Dom Arsenio said to her jovially, "we 
have to thank our friend Manoel who proves himself a stew- 
ard in every respect!" Vargas glanced up with a nervous smile; 
instead of flushing, he grew pale under his sallow skin. Fre- 
quently Maria found her gaze returning to him. It disturbed 
her until she realized it was because she was unable to retain 
the image of his face. 

By the time the meal was over, a hard knot had formed in 
her breast; it was the only sensation in a body otherwise ex- 
hausted of feeling. When she excused herself, Dom Arsenio 
rose to go with her. At sight of his darkly bold face, his ardent 
eyes, all her dormant nerves awakened. For an excruciating in- 
stant she could not speak or move. Then, flinging a look of 
desperate appeal at him, she rushed from the hall. 

As she pushed open the door of her room she was halted mo- 
mentarily by the blackness and the emptiness of it. Then she 
remembered she had dismissed Losi for the night. Impetuously 
she threw herself across the bed and released her hysteria. 

Some time later she picked herself up and undressed. Then 
she found her way to the prie-dieu. A welcome emptiness 
seemed to envelop her; she leaned forward heavily on the desk, 
delivering herself over to the comfort of darkness and silence 
and the feel of the smooth, cool wood against her tired flesh. 

She must have slipped from her prayers into sleep; suddenly 
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she was aware of her stiff, strained posture; then her drowsiness 
was routed by a succession of muted night sounds. 

A rising land breeze had brought the forest to her windows. 
There were vague sibilants, rustlings that tapered and dis- 
persed, and behind these, a silence depthless and interminably 
brooding. At intervals, out of this stillness, came creature 
noises metallic bird calls, rasping coughs, screeches, howling, 
a scraping as of taut rawhide. Worst of all was a chattering. 
It was like an inhuman laugh, a thin, derisive wail rattling in 
the teeth of the night. It was somewhat reassuring when she 
heard an owl moaning in a tree nearby; among all those sounds 
it was the one she could identify. 

This hag-ridden orchestration went on. Presently a scent 
came with it, dank and pervasive. It was the must of the forest, 
a smell immemorial, creeping out of obscene sockets and hol- 
lows, issuing from leafy tunnels and bays, bearing coastward 
the twin odors of rot and fecundity. 

A quiet desperation settled upon Maria. Would each night 
be like this? How could the senses endure it? Or the mind? An 
impulse to scream rose and perished in her throat. It drew her 
upright. She crept to the bed and huddled on the side, shaking, 
dripping with perspiration. 

It was with relief that she heard steps in Dom Arsenio's 
room. He opened the door, his huge figure filling the frame. 

"You must not be afraid," he said. "Nothing can harm you." 

Maria watched him as he crossed the room and stood darkly 
against the blinds. Filtered through his presence, the sounds 
from the forest did not seem so intimidating. 

"It is their way of greeting you/' he told her with a kindly 
grimness. "You won't believe me now, of course, but the time 
will come when this will be like a serenade if you hear it at 
all!" She saw him turn. "Lie down, Maria," he said. 

After a moment she lay back, and the room seemed to re- 
cede, fixing the stare of the ceiling upon her. 

Presently she heard him cross to his room and close the 
door. 

Curiously, the creature noises had subsided. But she was not 
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alone. Now the surf was there in the room with her, sliding and 
sighing, filling the air with a faithless promise of relief. 

When she awakened again, there was a faint light at the 
windows. For a long while she lay struggling with a compul- 
sion. 

Finally she got up and went to the window that looked across 
the compound. In the early sunlight the stockades had a uni- 
form blandness. But under the intensity, the hostility of her 
stare, they seemed to run together and put a smear upon the 
morning. 

She did not move away from the window when Losi entered 
almost soundlessly and came to stand beside her. After a mo- 
ment, Maria pointed. 

"What are they?" she asked. 

The little slave's face was empty of all save puzzlement. By 
repeating the question and adding gestures Maria at last con- 
veyed her meaning. 

"Barracoon" said Losi. 



4. 

Maria knew she was evading an issue. But, she reasoned, so 
was Dom Arsenio. And inasmuch as she considered herself the 
person aggrieved, she was determined that he should take 
the initiative. So long as he pretended to ignore the presence 
of the slave pens, so would she; and to avoid any complications, 
she would scrupulously remain indoors. 

Actually, this was no hardship; inside this extraordinary 
house she found much to distract her, much that ordinarily 
would have delighted her and hastened her adjustment. One 
room in particular fascinated her and made her vaguely un- 
easy. It was Dom Arsenio's private retreat, which he called the 
Mongo's Room. 

In this room was a bewildering array of trophies and art ob- 
jects. The walls glittered with spears, assagais, scimitars and 
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cutlasses. Hung between them were pigmented shields, war- 
riors' pelts and ornaments, and other articles of tribal warfare. 
With the indulgent air of a connoisseur enjoying the reactions 
of a tyro, Dom Arsenio singled out various mementoes and re- 
lated the history of each. In his collection were feathered head- 
dresses and witch doctors' masks, crude fabrics and mats, 
fetishes and drums; on shelves and tables were grotesque 
heathen gods and primitive clay vessels, displayed alongside 
holy Christian images and church relics. The proximity of the 
pagan and the sacred disquieted Maria. This feeling grew to a 
sensation of shock as Dom Arsenio opened a cabinet and dis- 
closed several shelves of assorted figures. They ranged from 
obscene mounds of dried mud to a delicate rosewood carving 
of a haloed Saviour. It was obvious from her husband's tone 
and manner that he considered this group one of his prize 
possessions. 

"I have spent years gathering these. See how drolly they 
progress from gross shapelessness to what we consider a 
civilized conception of Divinity. Each one represents a stage of 
evolution of the development of man's idea of God. . . ." As 
he noticed her look, he repressed the glint of good-natured 
malice that had crept into his eyes. "You find them irreverent, 
my dear? Not at all no more profane than life itself. So 
often," he observed, "we mistake what is new to us for sacri- 
lege. Though certainly the philosophical implications of my 
little tableau are not new. . . ." He shut the cabinet. "Perhaps," 
he said, lifting the lid of a chest, "you will find this more to 
your taste." 

He drew out a flat package and removed its wrapping of doe- 
skin. When he gave it into Maria's hands, she saw it was a 
parchment manuscript. 

"It is the work of a French priest at Gor6e," he said, "pre- 
sented to me by Father Bartolomeu. There is a mission there 
the Holy Ghost Fathers." He watched her expression as she 
slowly turned the pages. "You see it is the prayers of the 
Mass. Beautiful, eh?" 

Her face was mobile and alight as she scanned the ornamen- 
tations and tinted letters. 



"Beautiful," she repeated. 

"It is yours," he said with elaborate insignificance. He 
glanced at her sharply. "I can read what is in your mind. And 
I have anticipated it. The day after we arrived I dispatched a 
messenger to Goree to Father Bartolomeu bidding him 
come immediately to Gallows End and say Mass for Dom Ar- 
senic da Castro and his bride Dona Maria. ... Ha! That makes 
you happy, yes? . . . And that's not all I shall arrange for him 
to come more often than in the past; and I shall increase my 
endowment to the mission. And who knows?" he continued 
with a sly smile, "I may even decide to build an addition to this 
house a small chapel for a small lady!" 

A warmth spread through her, an impulsive response. Yet 
beneath it, clinging to the roots of her thoughts, was that mor- 
bid awareness she could not escape; suddenly it rose about her, 
dank as the air from an unused well. . . . 

Now her self-imposed confinement to the house began to 
chafe. She grew impatient with her efforts to learn Mandingo 
from Losi. She found herself watching eagerly for the village 
girls to appear outside her window. But when a week had 
passed and they had not returned, she understood they had 
been frightened off permanently. Or had been ordered to stay 
away. Resentful, she considered sending Losi to bring them, or 
even going herself; then she saw the folly of yielding to this re- 
bellious flicker and resigned herself to the almost constant 
company of her slave. 

But one night while Dom Arsenio and the officers of the 
Zenobia were gaming in the main hall she did have a visitor. 

Maria was startled by a sudden tapping at the window. 
Cautiously Losi approached and pushed back a blind. After a 
low exchange of words with someone outside, the little slave 
turned and spoke to her mistress. Maria was able to grasp two 
words, Fankooma, a name, and palaver, which meant talk. 
Losi's manner was reticent, vaguely scared. Maria approached 
the window herself. 

The warm darkness gave up what seemed an apparition. Im- 
mediately Maria was struck with the sheer animalism that 
emanated from the woman. Then she noticed her hair, held 
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close to the head with fretted silver combs; it had a reddish 
tinge. Maria could not be sure of her age; she was certain only 
that she had white blood; she was probably a mulattress. Un- 
like the native women she had seen, her breasts were covered 
with a scarf, and another scarf, so wide it fell to her ankles, was 
wrapped about her loins. The most extraordinary thing about 
her was her face. In spite of its disfigured skin, it had a strange 
comeliness and dignity; perhaps it was a ghost of beauty peer- 
ing out from the mesh of pockmarks. As she looked at Maria 
there was a quality of sullenness in her expressionless features. 

Her voice was harsh. But more unexpected than its timbre 
were the Portuguese words it pronounced; they sounded like 
foreign words that somehow managed to be intelligible. Her 
name was Fankooma, she said, and she lived on the edge of the 
village. 

There was a long pause during which their eyes held and the 
air was eloquent of mutual suspicion. 

Finally, with a gravity that might have been condescension, 
Fankooma said she had come to welcome the mongo's wife. 

Maria thanked her. Then suddenly, inexplicably, her dis- 
trust dissipated and she heard herself saying, "You must come 
whenever you wish. We must be friends." 

She saw a fugitive glimmer cross the mulattress's eyes. Ab- 
ruptly the woman said, "You have tobacco?" 

Surprised, Maria replied, somewhat apologetically, that she 
had none. 

"I like tobacco," said Fankooma. 

"Next time you come," Maria told her, "I shall have some 
for you." 

The woman seemed not to hear her; like quicksilver her at- 
tention had run in another direction. Her hand followed her 
gaze to the cross that swung from a chain at Maria's throat. 
Maria suppressed her impulse to draw back. The tawny fingers 
lay warmly against her white skin. 

"Christ fetish," Fankooma pronounced in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

Maria's distrust returned, reinforced by resentment. Yet she 
said nothing. She was uncomfortably aware of some indefinable 
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need for amity between herself and this woman. When she 
spoke, she tried to be indirectly flattering. 

Perhaps, she said, Fankooma would be willing to teach her 
Mandingo. She had tried to learn from Losi, her slave. But 
Losi was very young, and. . . . 

Fankooma shook her head. No, she would not come again. 
The mongo would not like it. If he caught her, she declared in 
her terse palaver-talk, he would be full of fury, like a bull ele- 
phant in must. 

For a moment longer she continued to stare at Maria. Now 
all curiosity had gone from her face. It wore a baffling mask, 
behind which, Maria sensed, was some kind of satisfaction. 
She had learned what she had come to find out. She had taken 
the measure of this white girl, this absurdly young mistress of 
Gallows End. And whatever her conclusion, Maria felt, it was 
not favorable. With no further talk, no word of farewell, she 
turned and strode away. As Maria drew the blinds into place, 
they seemed to shut her safely away from the night. 

Losi was crouching by the foot of the bed, her eyes wide. 
The sight of her there on her slim buttocks, looking so ridicu- 
lously awed, served to lessen Maria's uneasiness. 

She plied the Negress with questions. But they sank futilely 
into the gulf between their languages. All that she could com- 
prehend of what Losi was saying was the one word "juju," 
which she interpreted to mean witch woman. 

Maria was frustrated and disturbed. More mystifying than 
Fankooma's visit, was the woman herself. Maria discounted 
Losi's jabber about her being a sorceress. Moreover, she was 
sure that African witch doctors and sorceresses, like their Euro- 
pean counterparts, were merely charlatans preying upon a 
credulous people; and the power implicit in that strange crea- 
ture outside the window had been as authentic as the ground 
beneath her. This power, in retrospect, seemed complex and 
opulent, something cruel and primitively maternal. Maria had 
felt it creeping out from behind the woman's scorn, and a re- 
sponse within her had struggled to break through her surface 
repellence. Now that Fankooma was gone, she sensed an elu- 
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sive and troubling incompleteness. Somewhere an understand- 
ing had evaded her. 



There was nothing about the morning to distinguish it from 
preceding ones. The Zenobia swung at anchor in the roadstead. 
Along the shore, the surf fumed and lapsed. In the compound, 
the earth lay stunned by the impact of the sunlight. Nor when 
Dom Arsenio appeared in her room did Maria see anything in 
his face to hint that this day was to be any different from the 
others. 

"I think it time," he began casually, "for you to know some- 
thing about my business. We will start with a little tour of the 
settlement. Wear a bonnet," he directed, "and bring your para- 
sol/' 

Then she knew. 

In silence they moved along the portico to the offices, in a 
small two-room building. As they entered, Vargas, the clerk, 
looked up from some papers and rose. Usually she was sur- 
prised to hear him speak, so without dimension he always 
seemed; this morning she thought he came to life fleetingly as 
he muttered "good day, Dona Maria." He stood with a schooled 
expressionlessness as Dom Arsenio spoke jocularly of the dull- 
ness, albeit necessity, of figures and ledgers. After his greeting 
he did not once look at Maria. 

As she and Dom Arsenio stepped out into the compound, 
she opened her parasol; in the fierce sunlight it seemed little 
more than a cobweb spread above her. She felt the heat creep- 
ing up under her bonnet and burning the nape of her neck. Her 
breathing became easier as Dom Arsenio led her in the direc- 
tion away from the barracoons. 

Outside the entrance to the first warehouse lounged a group 
of Kru boys and Fullahs in long white cotton robes* Their faces 
took on an uneasy awareness at the approach of the mongo and 
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his wife. With scowling superiority, Dom Arsenio led Maria in- 
side. 

A broad shaft of sunlight followed them, spreading in a fan 
of luminous dust. From far spaces of gloom came the smells of 
grain and dyed cloths. Maria perceived several figures; she was 
surprised to see they were not Negroes, although she had 
known there were other white men at Gallows End. Her hus- 
band called their names, explaining that they were the store- 
keeper and his assistants. They looked like seamen, somber, 
hard-bitten men whose sluggish blood showed in their move- 
ments, in their sallow complexions. They fixed their gazes upon 
her, awed by so delicate a presence in this place of hampers 
and dust and raw odors. 

The other warehouses were the same, vast enclosures where 
matting-covered bales and wooden crates were piled against the 
walls, and trucks stood idly waiting to trundle cargo. In the 
ceilings were trap doors that pushed up into lofts. A dankness 
rose from the hard clay floors. Maria listened conscientiously 
as her husband described the merchandise that passed through 
these storehouses. Her mind was a ferment of words palm oil 
and beeswax and copper wire and calico and rice and dates and 
rum and cotton and ivory and gold and indigo and gumwood 
and basts and gunpowder and muskets and hides . . . Black 
hides? No, they were stored elsewhere . . . behind tall walls of 
palm-trunks . . . not many footsteps away. . . . 

There, she told herself frantically, stood one of the signposts 
pointing the way. A stone block with an iron ring in it. A slave 
block. And another. Another. And a naked ugly post raping 
the soil, a flogging-post. And that stone-paved piazza, Dom 
Arsenio was saying, that was the trading store; and, she added 
to herself, that was where he sat, in the shade of that slanting 
roof, and watched them stripped for barter, bared for the lash 
her husband. 

Maria ground her teeth together, and a tense calm slipped 
down the tendons of her throat and touched her heart. 

They were at the gate of the nearest barracoon now. Dom 
Arsenio had an air of unconcern. But she knew he was watch- 
ing her out of the corner of his eye. 
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"These," he said with an inclusive gesture, "are the slave 
pens. We call them barracoons. . . ." 

He took a key from his pocket and opened a giant lock. 
After a prefatory clatter of iron links, the gate gave a thin 
screech. Maria's pulse jumped as a flight of brown hawks 
whirred up noisily from behind the palisade. She clenched her 
teeth again and looked ahead. 

She was surprised and a little disappointed at what she saw. 

Two long sheds extended across the barracoon. Beneath 
them were wide double shelves raised several feet from the 
ground. Roofs of palm-leaf thatch sloped down from either side 
of the ridge poles. As if to increase the desolation, all about 
these open shelters, stretching away to the surrounding walls, 
was parched, bone-white earth. 

Then out of the glare and heat, out of the stillness that 
seemed leashed within that enclosure, came the smell. 

It had no identity except with evil. It spread not from the 
living or the dead, but from a source more universal. It came 
not from the hollows and rondures of bodies that had thinned 
to ghosts, but from an infinitely greater shape the embodi- 
ment of human misery. It was the smell of shame, sweated 
from a race. 

It stopped Maria as suddenly as a blow. 

She felt Dom Arsenio's hand close over her arm. "It's some- 
thing of a shock," he said, "the first time . . . There's nothing 
to be done about it. Lime, fumigating . . . we've tried every- 
thing. Even time." 

She wondered if the face she turned to him conveyed her 
disgust; she was certain it was defiant. 

"I am sure I can stand it," she said with bitter meaning, "if 
you can." 

She was amazed at the dignity in her voice, the contempt 
sheathed in it; it was the voice of a woman, not of a horrified, 
nauseated girl. 

Dom Arsenio's laugh was startled. He made no other sound 
as he guided her forward implacably. 

Now objects and symbols began to disclose themselves to 
her, negating the mild first impression. She saw the white marks 
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that spaced off the slave shelves under the thatch. She saw a 
whip with a knotted thong hanging from a nail. She saw a pile 
of chains glistening in the dust like freshly ejected entrails. All 
the while her husband's voice kept up a running exposition that 
was fiendishly detailed. Those were the troughs for water. That 
roofed, segregated space at the rear was where the guards 
stayed. And those clay ovens, those iron pots in them the 
food was prepared. 

"Everything is as clean as in our kitchens," he declared. 
"And they are not underfed nor overfed; the fare is ample, of 
the kind to which they are accustomed. They are happy, gen- 
erally or, to be exact, as happy as they could be. ... In the 
daytime they are allowed to exercise and amuse themselves. 
Often they sing and dance tribal dances. Only at night are they 
fastened in chains. . . ." 

They were back at the gate. She could not restrain an im- 
ploring look. She knew her face was white; the skin felt like 
parchment drawn over her cheekbones. But her voice was still 
composed. 

"Arsenio is it necessary must we ... ?" 

"Of course not, my dear!" he said genially. "They are all the 
same." 

All the same, her mind repeated, identical patterns by which 
countless thousands of future lives would be cut. 

As they recrossed the compound, she could think of nothing 
to say, nothing she dared say. Finally, as they entered the 
cloistral portico, she could no longer contain herself. 

"The Zenobia is a slave ship," she said. 

"Yes," he said, "she is. On her voyages westward she travels 
the Middle Passage, as we say that is, with a living cargo. On 
her return trips, to Africa, she brings the stores to buy another 
shipment of slaves." 

Maria looked straight ahead, a heaviness in her eyes. "We 
spent our honeymoon aboard a slave ship," she said. 

"If you wish to put it that way," he responded, his voice 
hardening. 

"It's true, isn't it?" she flashed, turning a glance upon him. 
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"Why didn't you tell me? Why didn't you tell me the ship was 
a slaver that that was your business ?" 

"I would have," he broke in with forced patience, "under 
ordinary circumstances though it's no part of a husband's ob- 
ligation to discuss his affairs with his wife. But when I learned 
of your your peculiar antipathy " He shrugged. "I'm afraid, 
my dear, it was no problem until you made it one." 

"It was cowardly not to tell me," she said. 

A glint came into his eyes, "No. It was wise, I think. I hoped 
that when it was explained to you later when you had become 
used to Africa and her ways you would see it in a different 
light" 

"Is your your trade," she broke in scornfully, "likely to 
appear any less offensive at first hand?" 

She saw his jaws clamp shut. He halted, and they faced each 
other. 

"Maria," he commanded, "I forbid you to speak to your 
husband in that manner. You are no longer a child; you must 
get rid of silly ideas and fancies fantasies they are, really. 
You are a grown woman you are a wife my wife and 
slaving is my business. I expect you to recognize it and ac- 
cept it without further tempers or morbid brooding." He 
paused; her face was taut and blanched under the arch of her 
bonnet. "Do you understand?" 

Her tightly compressed lips scarcely altered as she said, "I 
hear you, Arsenio." 

Suddenly he broke into a smile; his features were alight with 
an impulsive generosity. The man who looked at her now was 
the one who had delivered her father from Alfama, who had 
magically changed the course of her life, who had been so 
prodigal with his wealth and his kindness. All this she realized, 
and her sense of justice made her relent while her heart re- 
mained unmoved. 

"By the robe of Our Blessed Mother, I swear I like your 
spirit!" he boomed. Then he added wryly, "But I do wish you 
would put it to a more agreeable purpose. . . . Tomorrow a 
large caravan is due. My friend Souba Hamet is bringing it 
he is a Fullah prince of Futa Jallon. It will be an amazing 
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sight and fascinating if you look at it properly. I trust you 
will be able to." He smiled; this time it was not spontaneous. 
"You must try to be tolerant, Maria" there was a satirical 
flicker in his eyes "as I am tolerant of your virtuous pro- 
vincialism." 

That night she had a dream. 

She was in a dark nave. At first it seemed like the nave of a 
church. Then what she had thought were Gothic windows 
turned out to be vaulted twilights stretching through the forest. 
Long processions approached along these vistas. They were 
choirs. Their singing was like the wailing of wind deep in the 
caverns of the earth. They poured into the nave and converged. 
They made it even blacker; for their skins were darker than the 
forest. And they were naked. Naked as when they were born, 
as when they would die. They were dying now. Dropping and 
covering the forest floor like insects. Someone was calling her. 
It sounded like Immanuela's voice. But it couldn't be; she 
could see the owner of the voice now a giantess of a woman, 
wearing a tunic of feathers and a headdress of ox horns. It was a 
witch woman. Yet it was Immanuela. There was no doubt of 
it; for she was nut brown, and over her feathered tunic clashed 
a cuirass of gold ornaments. Immanuela the witch woman 
gyrated and capered ahead of her, beckoning her. And she 
followed, walking across the carpet of dead insects. Now she 
had proof that Immanuela was a sorceress. Her feathers be- 
came little tongues of flame that licked her into nothingness. 
On the spot where she had stood was a man with a magician's 
wand. He was a cardinal. He waved the wand at her and in- 
toned; "Mary Maria, you must embrace the Black Faith or 
you will find the manger empty. And if the manger is empty, 
what will you have to carry into Egypt? Only a wooden fetish 
doll. A wooden fetish doll cannot drink milk from the breasts 
of a provincial virgin. Or are you a virgin provincial? Which? 
I shall have to ask God." He turned and looked up toward a 
great crucifix. But there was no Christ nailed upon it. Only the 
holes driven there by the spikes. "Acknowledge the Faith!" the 
cardinal chanted. When he turned to her again she recognized 
him. Strange she had not known him before. His miter had be- 
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come a cap of ostrich plumes; his cloak was of raffia, with a 
string of shrunken heads hanging about his neck; his wand was 
a scourge of elephant hide. He cracked it; and the forest rocked 
with thunder. He spoke, not in Portuguese, but in a tongue 
harsh and savage. "Fato fing into, feng!" It was an invocation so 
loud that even the dead must hear it. The dead did hear it, and 
rise. The floor of the forest began to crawl. It crawled about her 
and from under her. It separated into long processions of black 
insects. It was an epic pilgrimage, a migration of the dead re- 
stored. They reached the foot of the cross. They ascended it. 
They covered it like a cloth of mourning, a cerement that 
shredded to threads as they disappeared into the holes where 
the spikes had been. When the last insect was gone, when the 
last crawling thing had taken refuge in the blessed perforations, 
Maria was alone. But she was not in the forest. Nor was she 
standing. She was in her room, in her bed, and the air was gray 
with early morning. 

She rose agitatedly. She felt debauched. In her sleep she had 
taken part in witchcraft; she had been an unwitting accessory 
to sacrilege. The omen of the dream lay heavy upon her. Re- 
luctantly she let the remembered images of it pass through her 
mind. The key, she suspected, lay in that harsh invocation. She 
struggled to recall it; if she could, Losi might be able to give her 
some indication of its meaning. But all she could remember was 
the savageness of the sound of it. It was nothing in any earthly 
language, she assured herself; it was dream gibberish. How 
could something she had never heard steal into her mind while 
she slept? 

Soon after daylight sounds of activity drifted in through the 
windows, increasing with the morning. The white robes of the 
Fullah guards flashed with quickened steps; the Kru men 
laughed and chattered as they went about their tasks. Beyond 
the gnarled wall of the compound black women moved along 
carrying baskets of grain, also men clutching fowls to their 
chests or pulling sheep and goats behind them. The drums in 
the Baga village were lively, accelerating the moments before 
the caravan would arrive. 
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She dressed resolutely. Her pale, girlish features were grimly 
set. She would be ready for Dom Arsenio, girded about in 
spirit as well as in body. She could not defy him but she 
could, as she had yesterday, show by her manner that she 
would never countenance his abominable commerce in human 
beings. He must not know how utterly lost she felt, or the feel- 
ing might become a reality. 

Toward noon scattered musketfire flattened dully against the 
hot silence. Losi, at the window, began chattering excitedly and 
motioning to her mistress. Maria joined her. A group of white 
men and Fullahs were gathered about a small brass cannon in 
front of the warehouses. The natives scattered and one of the 
storekeepers touched off the powder. The little cannon belched 
a salute into the midday. A hysterical rattle of tomtoms rose 
from the village. Black figures rushed back and forth, shouting. 
The firing continued. Maria saw Dom Arsenio approaching the 
house. 

She was waiting, bonnet on, parasol in hand, when he 
walked into the room. 

"Come, come, Maria," he said with gentle mockery. "Smile 
for me. We are not enemies." 

She tried not to speak, but the compulsion was too great. 

"We are not friends," she said in a low, clear tone. "We are 
strangers again, Arsenio as strange to each other as that night 
you came to the house in Aveiro " A sudden fear took her 
voice. But she managed to summon it back, faltering though it 
was . "i i w jQi have to grow accustomed to you all over 
again." 

She spoke out of a wisdom dimly realized but out of an un- 
happiness only too clear. She wondered, with a sudden pang, if 
she had created the abyss that seemed to separate them. Or if it 
existed primarily in her own imagination. For he was smiling as 
if he did not believe her words nor acknowledge the distance 
that she thought they traveled. Then her resentment returned. 
He still considered her a child. And he was ridiculing her now 
as he swept one arm extravagantly toward the door. 

"We will transport ourselves to the receiving-piazza, my lit- 
tle ruffled pigeon!" 
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Stiffly she took herself past him, forcing her hoops impa- 
tiently through the door frame. 

Maria's courage began to sink as they approached the store. 
Dom Arsenio's little garrison, two lines of Fullahs armed with 
muskets, was assembled beyond one end of the stone-flagged 
piazza; on the piazza itself were the mongo's white assistants. 
Massed on either side were the Baga villagers and the tall 
blacks from the Kru settlement. The babble of voices subsided 
as the mongo strode into their midst with his lady. Dom Ar- 
senio led Maria to the smaller of two chairs set back under the 
slanting roof. 

The musketfire straggled closer, sounding against continued 
cacophonous blasts. The ghastly noise seemed magically to 
take form as the head of the caravan came into sight and began 
to creep around the village. It was like some monster emerging 
from the forest. In the lead were singing men, painted, and vo- 
calizing frenziedly as they leaped and whirled. They seemed to 
impel themselves forward on the fury of their audible energy; 
they beat tomtoms and cymbals; they rattled gourds; they 
wrenched discordant agonies from oboes and whistles. 

As the savage barkers howled nearer, Maria could see an 
imposing cortege surrounding a man whom Dom Arsenio 
pointed out as the Fullah prince Souba Hamet He sat haughtily 
astride a dappled stallion, partly obscured by the erratic move- 
ments of an umbrella that a mounted servant was attempting to 
hold above him. Behind him rode an obscenely fat priest, 
carrying a copy of the Koran wrapped in soiled brocade. Then 
came the prince's armed followers, fierce-looking, proud-vis- 
aged warriors with crestlike magenta-dyed coiffures; spears, 
scimitars and matchlocks bristled from the massed white of 
their robes. In their wake surged a stream of petty traders and 
minor chieftains with their slaves and goods in tow, the slaves 
on foot, the bundles, bales and boxes on the backs of mules and 
asses. 

Maria, her ears filled, her nostrils stuffed, her eyes glutted, 
was dizzy. She felt as if she were looking on at a circus a 
devil's circus, she amended. She was conscious briefly of some- 
thing incomplete, a pleasure marred, an excitement blighted; 
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far back in her mind she was a little girl gazing eagerly at a 
pageant that somehow was distorted. A sort of sick, feeble an- 
ger stirred; she was being cheated. For a moment the somber 
import of this scene was lost in superficial regret for a fulfill- 
ment that had come too late. 

The sudJen bray of a donkey, disengaging itself from the 
general din, underscored with senseless ribaldry the appearance 
of a sinuous black column crawling at the rear of the proces- 
sion. It approached in a shimmering cloud of dust that made it 
seem as if it moved in a dream concourse floating along the 
earth. At first the substance of it was flowing jet. Then the sun- 
light shattered it into segments and particles that gradually set- 
tled into human form. Finally, as the dust sifted away behind, 
the wavering black figures became long lines of slaves, legs 
fettered, necks bound, held to their course by the bellowing and 
whip cracking of white-robed slatees. 

Maria tried to find in this culmination some connection with 
her dream of the night before, something to link it with that 
forest so sinisterly alive. But this throng of abject creatures, 
brutally exposed by the sunlight, was too clearly identifiable 
with humanity to distill a like effect of monstrousness. The 
plight of both black processions, the real and the visionary, 
were related by implication. But there was a difference as un- 
capturable as the moment between sleeping and waking. The 
nearest that she could come to defining it was that what she 
saw now seemed less believable. 

During the welcoming ceremony that followed, the strain of 
the glare began to fleck Maria's vision and thrust a pain down 
the back of her neck. At a command from Souba Hamet, there 
was utter quiet. The Fullah prince then dropped upon a prayer 
rug, his face toward Mecca, and offered a prayer of thanks 
for the blessings bestowed upon him and his caravan. Rising, 
he came to the piazza, and saluted Dom Arsenio, then seated 
himself upon a white skin that the mongo had provided. If 
the Mohammedan was surprised or curious at Maria's presence, 
he was too self-possessed to exhibit it. He merely bowed with 
indifferent politeness when Dom Arsenio introduced her. 
After an exchange of extravagant speeches and gifts of con- 
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siderable value Souba Hamet and the Mongo of Gallows 
End both partook of salted bread that a slave proffered on a 
silver platter. A lusty cry of approval rose from every throat; 
for now, according to custom, they were free to open trade. 

Throughout the rest of the afternoon the din of argument 
and haggling assaulted the quiet of Maria's room. Her mind 
filtered it more effectively than the blinds; it came to her like 
the sound of insects beyond a rim of silence. The silence was 
of her own creation, within herself. Into that silence she thrust 
every impulse to think. She realized that she was merely delay- 
ing facing her problem; actually, what she was putting off was 
the admission that she saw no solution for it. As she worked 
at some needlepoint, Losi chattered distractingly, her spirits 
infected with the hubbub outside. There was a brittleness in the 
shuttling of Maria's hands. 

With sunset the human noises fell away. But the drums, 
muttering sporadically all afternoon, rose vehemently. Their 
violent knocking, with the hollow, swelling obbligato, sent 
Maria up to the roof; certainly she could not hope to escape 
them, but in the open their intensity would be less concen- 
trated, less personal. 

Layers of mist had begun to creep out of the swamps, 
merging with the dusk coming in from the sea; the Zenobia, 
her one light blinking, was reduced to a pensive shadow. From 
the shore to the Baga village, campfires stung the soft air, and 
woodsmoke, blended with the scent of some flowering shrub, 
sweetened the breath rising from the ground. There was little 
surf, merely waves that lapped without sound. Night had drawn 
a diaphanous covering over the face of Gallows End. But Maria 
was not deceived; reluctantly she looked through this artifice 
to the morning. 

The trading began early. The slaves, bound together in 
groups, stood in irregular ranks beyond the block, seeming to 
multiply into an endless black phalanx. Their bodies, rubbed 
with palm oil, had a lacquer gloss. They were of both sexes, 
and all sizes and ages. Maria, seated beside her husband, was 
further shocked to see among them mothers with babies held 
to their breasts or slung astride their hips; and her heart was 
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torn between the tragedy of faces frantically smiling and others 
empty save for a blank resignation. 

Before each slave was brought forward, he was loosed from 
his shackles. Completely naked he stepped upon the white- 
washed stone. Early in the procedure Maria had burned with 
outraged modesty and justice. After a while all that was left 
of her shame was an illusion of her own nudeness. ... At first 
she had counted. Then the number had become lost. She 
remained conscious only of dark shapes which were continu- 
ally being replaced. The light falling upon this succession 
of bodies chiseled them in appalling beauty, gave them a 
symmetry of outline that shifted and altered grotesquely as 
they squatted, stood erect, bent over, jigged, and stamped 
about. Two of Dom Arsenic's white helpers examined them. 
No part or surface seemed to be left unexplored by their 
prying fingers. Toes, arches, ankles, calves, knees, thighs, 
pelvis, buttocks . . . Maria's eyes became sick with a surfeit 
of flesh. But she was determined to stay until the last slave 
was rejected or bought. She would show her husband he could 
not break her will by this ordeal. 

At the end of the first hour her gaze had grown fixed, reg- 
istering without evoking any reaction. The exposed white of 
teeth and eyeballs, the flushed rinds of gums and tongues, the 
dusty pink of soles and palms. Black skins, sable skins, sepia 
skins, sienna skins, ocher skins. Stroking, patting, kneading, 
poking, striking, pulse taking, chest thumping, jaw stretching, 
muscle flexing, joint testing, rump slapping . . . The constant 
chafing of revulsion and pity laid bare her nerves, then rubbed 
them mercifully into insensitivity. 

By noon objects were edged with a blurred line of light. 
But automatically her mind continued to follow the tracery 
of a clearly enunciated pattern. The rattle of iron links, the 
scrape and thud of bare feet, the inflections of a savage 
tongue every syllable was familiar. The twin convexities of 
rhythmic shoulders, the stretch and pull of tendons in a satiny 
throat, the incomplete triangle of a crooked arm every 
movement was memorized. They were sounds, gestures with 
meaning and direction. They pointed backward, over the slope 
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of the earth, over the curve of a life, toward a quay in Lisbon. 

She was aware of a touch upon her arm. She had the impulse 
but not the strength to start. Behind the probing in Dom 
Arsenio's black eyes she saw a mixture of compassion and 
cynical respect. Instinctively she stiffened. 

"This will go on for at least an hour more," he said. "I'll 
take you to the house." 

"I do not wish to leave," she stated. 

Obviously he recognized the decision in her flat, dry voice; 
a flicker of displeasure crossed his face, then he shrugged. 

When it was all over, when the touting and chaffering were 
finished and the last group of slaves hauled off to the barra- 
coons, Maria, somehow still erect, still with compressed lips, 
walked back across the compound in silence beside her 
husband. 

As their footsteps sounded under the portico, she said, "They 
will be shipped in the ZenobiaT 

It is always here, she observed to herself, under these restful 
arches looking toward the roadstead and the open sea beyond, 
that we pause to speak of the sailing ship; but this time there 
will be no altercation; I shall keep my gaze upon the vessel 
and hold my tongue. 

"They will be put aboard tomorrow," he replied. 

His eyes searched her. What he saw was a face flushed by 
the false stimulation of fatigue. It was a face in which there 
was a determined withdrawal. 

"You think I have been unduly severe perhaps even cruel." 
He paused; she did not look at him or comment, "If I have, 
you must understand I did it for a reason," he resumed, a rise 
in his tone. "I admit what you've just seen isn't pretty. But 
it's one of the things you will have to stomach. There are 
recompenses for the ugly side of this business. I am more than 
willing to share them with you. From now on," he declared, 
with something of an ultimatum in his voice, "whether you are 
happy or not depends in a great measure upon you." 

With a final stern look, he retraced his steps toward the 
office. Maria, staring after him, felt a sharp twinge. She was 
not sure whether it was pity or conscience. 
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It was late afternoon before Dom Arsenio returned to the 
house. Maria heard him pass his own door and enter the trophy 
room. Allowing herself no time to reconsider, she followed 
and tapped on the heavy panel. 

As she entered, he surveyed her quizzically, with one eye- 
brow raised. It was an expression she knew he used when dis- 
sembling. She summoned her voice; to hesitate would be fatal; 
she hoped she appeared calm. She was conscious of a dishev- 
eled appearance; she could feel the strands of moist hair that 
clung to her temples. What she did not know was that in her 
frail white dress, without her hoops, and with her hair loose 
about her shoulders, she seemed younger even than her years. 

"I want to sail on the Zenobia" 

Her speech had no air of having been rehearsed. But the 
determination it conveyed was far from spontaneous. Dom 
Arsenio studied her with a casual tilt of his head and a delib- 
erate intensity in his eyes; to engage himself he tugged at one 
of his gold earrings. 

"You decided this afternoon?" 

"I decided as we walked back to the house today." 

It surprised her that her heart was beating normally. 

"Why do you wish to go?" he asked. 

"I am not happy here. Therefore, I cannot make you happy." 

"What of your marriage vows?" he proposed. 

She stood there solemnly and seemed not to see him as she 
said, "I have thought of that. I have thought of everything. I 
shall go into a convent." 

After a pause he said, "You are assuming, I suppose, that 
the Zenobia is bound for Portugal " 

"It doesn't matter," she said. "Wherever, there will be a 
convent." 

He spoke with a harsh preoccupation, as if pursuing some 

direction within himself. "She is bound for Cuba What 

would you do in Cuba alone?" he demanded, suddenly angry. 
"Child, child!" Then he came to her and took hold of her 
shoulders. "I will not let you go!" 

Her eyes did not swerve, nor did the set look on her fragile 
face alter. There was no agitation in her voice as she spoke. 
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"I cannot go, of course, if you will not allow it not this 
time. But you can't hold me always. There will be another 
time another ship and somehow I will go. I shall find a 
way with the help of God." 

There was an affirmation of faith in what she said that held 
his gaze upon her with a certain dark wonder. Abruptly he 
released her and made an impatient gesture, almost a helpless 
gesture. 

"Then what I do my trade is more important to you than 
I am?" he challenged. 

"How can they be separated?" she asked simply. 

He uttered a sound of exasperation; the attendant movement 
of his head set his earrings to trembling and flaking his swarthy 
cheeks with halfmoon shadows. 

"What has a man's trade to do with his private life par- 
ticularly if it enables him to provide well? And that I do! What's 
more, you have my devoted and faithful affection! Besides," 
he went on vehemently, "is a man to be condemned for obeying 
the oldest law survival? Of which, certainly, a means of liveli- 
hood is an essential part!" 

"I cannot dispute you," she said. "All I know is that the 
oldest laws are God's." 

Her tone had become dogmatic and stubborn; what she said 
had the quality of a recitation. A flash of scorn lighted Dom 
Arsenio's face. "Maria, my child, the world is not a convent. 
It is not a church. Indeed, religion and the world, I fear, are 
not always compatible. When there is any estrangement 
between them it is caused, oddly enough, by people us human 
creatures who are born to both but who, I might add, have a 
voice in only one." 

He paused to see her response. 

"Perhaps you do not comprehend me," he said. "All I am 
trying to make clear is that religion and the necessities forced 
upon us by the world such as the fight to survive must not 
be confused. Their relationship is specific and traditional 
and is confined, on the part of religion, to the office of remis- 
sion. Consider the example of myself: it is possible for me to 
be a slaver and a good Catholic at the same time, in spite of 
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your belief to the contrary. For if in my trading I transgress, 
the Church will not reject me though it may exact penance; 
it will grant me absolution. The Church any church, I may 
even say is sustained by sinners, my dear Maria. The good 
father at Aveiro must have told you that or your Reverend 
Mother. It was created for sinners; the saints have no need of 
it! Without sinners," he concluded, no longer able to restrain 
a light tone, "the Church would have no function except as 
a museum for the effigies of those already sainted!" 

She was too tired to be capable of more than instinctive 
resentment against what she suspected was distortion, if not 
heresy. She made a vague, almost pathetic movement with her 
hand. 

"Please, Arsenio, let us not discuss such matters. All I know 
is I want to leave Gallows End. I ask you again won't you 
let me go on the ship tomorrow?" 

He regarded her with a complacent arrogance. 

"You are wrong," he said, choosing what it pleased him to 
refute. "Your desire to go is sheer hysteria. You are yielding 
to an impulse to run away from what frightens you, what you 
do not understand. You are acting like forgive me if I shock 
you" his apology had a shading of innocent satire "like a 
bushreen, like those blacks back in the bush who flee in terror 
from gods they do not understand." 

He began to pace, his huge frame moving formidably against 
the array of weapons on the wall; he was scowling. Maria's 
eyes followed him with a curious listlessness, as if held by the 
volume of a voice that rendered her insensitive to what it was 
saying. 

"Why do I humor you by giving any thought to this pre- 
posterous proposal?" he demanded, somewhat virtuously. 
"Why should I try to show you the error of your attitude? 
After all, it is not a wife's place to question her husband. Yet 
I do not refuse to hear whatever you have to say. Why? Because 
I am an indulgent man. And because, my dear Maria, I realize 
you are helpless; you have no weapons none except your 
innocence and your faith. I cannot take advantage of one 
without weapons certainly not one I love. . . . 
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"Actually," he went on, "that part of my business which 
you object to actually, it is not dishonorable. It is merely 
unlawful. And it is unlawful, primarily, because the English 
suddenly discovered themselves to be humanitarians after 
more than two hundred years of profitable slave trading. And 
now, now that slavery has been outlawed who are the chief 
customers for the prime flesh we offer? The English the 
planters in the Indies and those renegade colonists in the 
American states! It is because of the English that there exists 
today what they refer to as the 'horrors' of the Middle Passage!" 

He paused to give full effect to his excoriation. She had not 
stirred during his recital; she did not move now. Nor had her 
face ceased to reflect an indwelling intensity. There had been 
a finality about her decision, something irrevocable; she could 
feel nothing now but impatience with this delay. 

Evidently Dom Arsenio saw in her a rapt submissiveness; 
he took up his dissertation with relish. 

"Behind every crusade, my dear, is a selfish motive," he 
declared, "whether it is man's desire to impose his form of 
worship upon others or to open up another market for his 
goods; many a trade agreement has been negotiated in the 
guise of establishing a protectorate. In the case of the English, 
their African Squadron is nothing more than a scouting fleet 
to guard and extend their interests in this part of the world. . . . 
If I sound cynical" he smiled engagingly "it is because I am 
not deceived by a fagade of virtue. 

"Least of all am I deluded where the native Africans are 
concerned. For more than a thousand years, here, slaves have 
been the principal spoils of war they have been a form of 
currency, a medium of exchange the gage of a man's wealth, 
his power. If we, the white people, refused to trade in blacks, 
do you think that would be the end of the traffic? Hah! 
To these nigger kings, the possession of bondsmen I use 
a Biblical term," he inserted suavely, "for that holy record 
gives extensive recognition to human chattel to these African 
chiefs and mongos here, the possession of bondsmen, the ac- 
quisition of them by conquest, by trade, is a right as inalienable 
as their absolute rule. 
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"And," he offered by way of further verification, "their con- 
tempt for their own people is contained in a Mandingo saying; 
'Fato fing inta feng.' Black men are nothing, it means. Gen- 
erally they use it as an expression of bitter self-pity. Yet actually 
it is an admission unconscious if you will! of their own 
inferiority." 

In spite of her insulation against his words, a fraction of 
their meaning, along with the sound of them, filtered into her 
consciousness. That phrase, Fato fing inta feng, had a viscid 
persistency; it tried to adhere to her thoughts, but they rejected 
it and remained focused upon her purpose. 

"This belief in the inferiority of the Negro," Dom Arsenic 
was saying, "and his deservedly servile status, is not a preju- 
diced one, nor is it without support. Here" he removed a 
thin volume from a shelf "is an opinion that far antedates 
mine. This book contains 'The Institutes of Manu.' Manu was 
a mythological sage, and reputedly one of the fourteen ances- 
tors of the human race. And, incidentally, there is no need to 
be scornful of mythology. Mythology," he observed, "is the 
essence or you might say the pollen collected from wise 
but anonymous minds, and used to illustrate and perpetu- 
ate established truths. . . . Listen, this is a passage from 
Manu: 

" *. . . All men were created, respectively, from the mouth, 
arm, thigh, and foot of Deity; and separate duties were allotted 
to each, according to their origin. The first class from the 
mouth had wisdom to rule and to sacrifice. The second-^ 
from the arm had strength to fight and protect the others. 
The third from the belly and thighs were allotted to provide 
nourishment for the whole, by agriculture and traffic. The 
fourth' now attend this, Maria! 'the fourth from the 
feet were naturally servile, formed to labor and to serve. . . ; 
In others words," Dom Arsenio concluded, "to be slaves." 

As he lifted his face, Maria was aware that some metamor- 
phosis had taken place. The glistening blackness in his eye s 
had voided them of expression. Gone, too, was his robustious- 
ness, his zest for malicious humor. He had become the fanatical 
and fiercely absorbed disciple of a cult. With vicious suddeu- 
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ness Maria's thoughts emerged from apathy to ask: Why 
doesn't he put on that witch doctor's headdress and begin to 
dance? She almost gasped as he made a quick movement; her 
uneasiness did not dissipate as he suddenly opened the cabinet 
containing his images. 

"Look," he commanded. 'When I first showed you these 
figures, I said they represented the development of man's idea 
of God, But consider them now in another light, from another 
point of view take the reverse. What are they then? They are 
God's conception of the evolution of man. And it is to this 
point" he indicated a squat and smoke-blackened wooden 
fetish "that the African native has progressed no further. 
This this thing is one of his gods. He worships it. It is a 
form of self-idolatry for it is the image of himself. And I tell 
you until he advances beyond that until he attains a higher 
stage of evolution until he is able to envision a god more 
closely resembling man than animal not until then will God, 
in turn, invest him with the likeness of Himself and declare 
him no longer a bondslave!" 

He turned his gaze back to her. For a moment it seemed to 
envelop her in its feverishly expanded scope; then it began to 
contract; suddenly it was a normal, almost pettish look of 
displeasure. 

"Maria! Do you understand what I have been telling you? 
Have you been listening?" 

"Yes. I have been listening." 

"Well, what do you think?" He advanced toward her. "What 
is in your mind? What are you thinking, Maria? Tell me!" 

"I am wondering," she said with no outward tremor, "what 
all this has to do with my sailing on the Zenobia" 

He stared at her. "You mean you still want to go ?" 

"What have you said to make me change my mind?" 

He could not control his amazement. "It persists that 
foolish obsession of yours in spite of all my explanations? 
And because of it you are willing to " His wonderment ex- 
ploded in thunder. "I don't believe it! No, I won't believe it!" 

He moved up and down, massively leonine* 

"No one could be so stupid!" he muttered deep in his throat. 
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He paused and fixed a searching look upon her. It put the 
final seal upon her inability to move or speak. She wanted 
desperately to defend herself; she knew that her immobility t 
and her silence were fuel to his anger. 

"No! It isn't stupidity!" he said in a low, harsh whisper. 
Something irrational had crept into his eyes. "Perhaps you 
think you are superior to your trader husband is that it? 
Answer me, Maria!" 

Still she could not free herself from that encompassing 
futility. . . . She felt an instant of terror as his great hands 
closed upon her shoulders. His face began to oscillate before 
her. The only pain she felt was at the base of her skull, and 
that went away the moment he stopped shaking her. 

"Superiority!" he spat out. "That's what it is! Mistress Proud 
Petticoats! By God, I've taken to wife a creature of delicate 
stomach, a sensitive plant nurtured on prayers and convent 
pap! Nunneries! Pah! Nests for hatching bloodless ninnies!" 

As swiftly as it had struck, his passion spent itself. He 
released her. The vindictiveness of his words had cut into her 
heart and turned back the flesh; but her pulse went on appre- 
hensively. 

"Forgive me for shouting," he said; his manner was almost 
reassuring, for he was again the familiarly mocking Dom 
Arsenio. 

For a moment a meditative expression dwelt in his eyes. 
Then he said, "So you think you are too good to stay here and 
be the mistress of Gallows End." He sighed. "You cannot 
allow yourself to be sullied by contact with the slave trade." 
He shook his head sadly. "The daughter of Gil Tristao too 
proud to be the mongo's wife!" He clucked. "I am truly dis- 
tressed. This evening has shown me you are not yet a mature 
person. I shall have to teach you a lesson, Maria. Humility. 
That transcendent virtue, humility. Oh, I'm sure it was taught 
you by the nuns of Aveiro! But evidently you did not learn it 
well enough." 

He had left the doors of his image cabinet ajar; now he 
pressed them together. His movements were measured, 
pompous; she could not help picturing him as a profane high 
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priest closing his reliquary. He paused, permitting himself a 
delicate, speculative frown before he said: 

"I assume your father never spoke of our business affilia- 
tions?" 

His question set off a flash of intuition that restored her 
faculties. 

"No," she said quickly, and it was almost a harsh protest. 

"That is consistent," he resumed, "for he was a person like 
myself who considered that matters of commerce were not for 
discussion with women. . . . Naturally, then," he went on 
easily, "y u did not know that we shared many interests 
business interests, I speak of now. On one particular occasion 
he came to my rescue, after a most unfortunate occurrence 
had reduced me almost to beggary. He financed a venture a 
very profitable one which helped me to reestablish my fac- 
tory and resume trade with Cuba. In the first year I should 
say we cleared some fifteen thousand pounds English money 
each of us, mind you." 

He paused and stood gazing into space reflectively. It was, 
she knew, a conscious pose a diabolical one. She did not have 
the strength to be angry; she could feel only an oppressive con- 
traction inside. There was a trace of shrillness in her voice as 
she wrenched the words out: "What sort of trade . . . slaves?" 

He glanced at her with a clouded gaze; it cleared slowly as 
he spoke. "Slaves? Yes yes, of course slaves." He pre- 
tended to return to his absorption. "After that we combined 
our resources and our wits, I might add in many an enter- 
prise, most of them successful. He looked after our affairs in 
Portugal all over Europe; he became my agent, so to 
speak " 

"I don't believe it," she broke in. 

Now he looked at her without subterfuge. And she knew by 
his smile that She had said what he wanted her to say. 

"It will be easy to prove that I do not lie," he told her 
placidly. "I have kept letters papers oh, purely as a matter 
of record never believing, my dear Maria, that I should have 
any other use for them " 
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She had a sensation of toppling toward disaster, and she 
flung out her words, as if to buttress herself. 

"I don't believe you," she repeated. 

The moment he had passed through the door she had a wild 
impulse to call him back. Her hysteria mounted as his foot- 
steps grew more indistinct. They were sounding back into her 
childhood. He was going back into her childhood, to return 
with something ugly. She almost screamed. Come back, come 
back! All you will find is a coffin, and a convent, a lock of 
auburn hair, a cellar black with terror, and 

But she was there ahead of him. Miraculously she had raced 
past him. It was she who stood there on the quay in the furnace 
of the sunset, looking down into the face of a brutally felled 
illusion. 

Sharply she was back in the trophy room. The blades upon 
the walls, the fabrics and drums, the headdresses and masks, 
all looked unfamiliar. She could not believe she was in this 
fantastic room, on the Guinea coast. She had to have confirma- 
tion. How exacting she had become! everything had to be 
verified. Her instinct, fed by an awesome fascination, drew 
her to the cabinet. She opened it swiftly, before she could 
change her mind. Reluctantly her gaze traveled over the 
simulacra on the shelves from the first obscene clay shape 
to the delicately carved rosewood statuette. She was conscious 
of a deepening confusion. Man's conception of God. God's 
conception of man. A two-way tunnel through time, with 
heaven at one end and earth at the other. But which? Her 
mind swung like the bob on a pendulum. It might have meas- 
ured an eternity. Or it might have marked off the equally in- 
calculable space between girlhood and womanhood. Or it 
might have merely crossed the face of a dream. She tried to 
hold the vision of the Saviour, to secure it with a fragment of 
prayer. But a dank spell crept out of the images more ancient, 
those grotesque figures of earth which, like earth, gave forth 
the smell of decay and fecundity. 

Hastily she shut from her sight that array of images. She 
must be ready for him when he returned. She was ready; had 
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not she looked upon the evolution of Deity and man? What 
was there left to frighten her? . . . Now she heard the footsteps. 
Now he was coming back from her childhood, bringing some- 
thing ugly. But it did not matter. She had been there ahead of 
him. She had seen with her own eyes. 
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PART IV 

SHE-WHO-WALKS-IN-A-BIRD-CAGE 



1. 

UST Maria looked back upon her first year at Gallows 
End, she found little outward evidence of its passage. 
In this long vista unaltered by any sudden or drastic change 
there were but two areas where the months had marked their 
path, in the roadstead and in her heart. 

In the roadstead the seasons paused and passed, perceptible 
only in the degrees of temperature, in the moods of day and 
night, in the calm and anger of the tide. They were fleeting 
expressions upon a timeless face. 

For a space where so little that was human moved, the road- 
stead offered a prospect of unending variety. Even the clouds, 
even their reflections, brought a presence to it for Maria a 
friendly presence. Unlike her, they were free to come and go. 
Or they could, at will, dissipate into nothingness. Or become 
ships or palaces, or the ramparts of heaven itself. 

Sea gulls were there almost constantly, sounding their cries 
of raucous hope; and egrets came out of the swamps to prink 
and preen upon the beach; or a flight of flamingoes crossed 
the sky like a fugitive sunset. 

Daily there was a pattern of native life, a shuttling of black 
people and black craft indolently securing the threads of frugal 
existence, Bagas from the village, with fishing lines and nets, 
and spears to impale spiny lobsters and crabs. Some of these 
canoes pressed beyond the shallows into reed-choked channels 
to search for water rats or to scrape oysters from the mangrove 
roots. There was little swimming except by the Km boys at 
work; crocodiles rarely ventured outside the stream, but always 
the waters, like those off every slave factory, were haunted 
by sharks. 

And of course every few weeks some larger craft slipped in, 
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some brig or schooner or sloop that cast its shadow across the 
anchorage and upon Maria. Most of them were slavers; a few 
carried cargo not contraband. Now and then the caller was a 
cruiser of Her Majesty's African Patrol. . . . Twice that year 
the Zenobia had sailed in and out of the roadstead. But only 
once had it sailed out of Maria's heart. 

He had said she could go, finally. He had flung his permis- 
sion like a challenge after he had shown her those papers, all 
signed by her father; letters, invoices. She recalled wondering 
why there had not been a bill of sale for herself. Or perhaps 
she had said it to Dom Arsenio; she had said many bitter 
things. . . . 

All that night she had remained awake, letting the forest 
sounds flow into her along with the remembered years, asking 
herself over and over how often between birth and death, 
between midnight and dawn, one could relive the same life. 

Yet each time she had looked back she had seen a different 
life. Or perhaps she had only discovered hidden folds in the 
same one, obscure motives, the meaning of forgotten gestures. 
Her childhood face, like a ghost face floating up out of the 
past, was worn with malicious wisdom. And perversely, like a 
child, she had plucked at loose skeins, and false designs had 
raveled. No wonder Immanuela had scowled and clashed her 
necklaces Gil Tristao and Cousin Leonor . . , there in her 
mother's house, perhaps in the very bed where she, Maria, had 
been conceived . . . 

The whole fabric of the past had pulled apart so swiftly, so 
subtly that she was unable to separate the imagined from the 
real. The one thing that had seemed real was that her father 
had, in a sense, been exposed as an ally of evil, and she felt 
unwittingly drawn into that dark company. What right had she 
to censure her husband? Or to leave him least of all, for 
the refuge of the cloister? Before that revelation had come to 
thrust its ugly light back into the years, her decision to renounce 
her marriage and enter religion had appeared an effort to pre- 
serve some part of her integrity. Now, she realized, she had 
no vocation. Under such circumstances, to take sanctuary in 
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a nunnery would be an empty escape for her and an affront 
to her religion. 

All that had been real, that morning as light came up from 
the other side of the earth, from Portugal and her girlhood, 
were the bleak points of the barracoons against the sky. 

Toward noon she had heard the slaves being taken past the 
house and down to the beach. Then the soft wash of the surf 
had rolled over the sounds. Unheard, unseen, the Zenobia had 
spread her canvas. 



2. 

She had grown to accept the ghoulish formality of the eve- 
ning meal. At the center of the great hall they sat, her husband, 
Vargas, and herself; there they sat, in the hot glare of the 
hurricane lamp, their words caught and desiccated in the web 
spun by the surf and the bare feet of the serving boys. 

Dom Arsenio had given up his gusty declamations. Most of 
the time he sat behind a look of bland absorption, now and 
then permitting himself an inscrutable smile. Maria was not 
deceived. He was indeed preoccupied; he was nursing a sense 
of grievous injury, and she knew that eventually he would 
exact an equal measure of humiliation from her. 

Since the sailing of the Zenobia they had maintained the 
polite reserve of suspicious strangers. They saw little of each 
other during the day. And at night the door between their 
rooms was never opened. It was only natural, then, that this 
constraint should be more apparent when they were brought 
together at table. 

Sitting there face to face, she was able to banish the distor- 
tions of him that plagued her when he was not present. 
Nightly, in her mind, she circled the baffling figure of this man 
who was her husband, examining every aspect of him for some 
clue to a nature that combined such gentleness and such brutal- 
ity. She tried to put aside all prejudice, to regard him dispas- 
sionately. What she saw was not a monster glutted with the 
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blood of helpless savages, but a human being, one whose 
character had been molded by violence, whose career had 
been built upon hazard and power. Essentially, he was no 
different from the man whose stallionlike exuberance had so 
revitalized the house that evening at Aveiro, If anyone had 
changed, it was she. The girl who had somehow converted 
her fright into self-reliance and struck her own marriage bar- 
gain, had deteriorated into a vacillating creature, at first ready 
to break her vows, and then content merely to acknowledge 
them. Before she judged Dom Arsenio's faults, she charged 
herself, she must face her own. Tolerance, that was the initial 
grace she must seek. 

She suspected that her husband was aware of her willingness 
to capitulate; he was waiting for some sign from her, some 
token to his vanity. Instinctively she knew that when love is 
not involved in a union, any differences are likely to settle into 
the sort of unimpassioned enmity that drags on into a mere 
contest for survival. Therefore, she must not delay too long. 

One evening at supper her opportunity came without any 
contriving. 

She was surprised to find Vargas alone at the table. Ordi- 
narily Dom Arsenio was there first, imperiously erect, an exam- 
ple of punctuality and patience. The clerk rose and muttered 
good evening without meeting her eyes. As usual he made no 
effort at conversation. Tonight, with Dom Arsenio absent, his 
taciturnity was conspicuous and disquieting. 

Finally she said, "Where is Dom Arsenio?" 

Staring at his momentarily poised fork, Vargas said, "He is 
away on business." 

She did not pursue the subject, There was something curi- 
ously ominous in that statement. She glanced at him. The 
hurricane lamp put a sheen upon his bulbous forehead, an un- 
healthy sweat that moistened the roots of his thinning widow's 
peak without giving it life. 

Her uneasiness had become concern by the time Dom 
Arsenio's footsteps sounded on the veranda. Without a word 
he strode to the table and took his seat. Maria relaxed, She 
had a feeling of comfort as she watched him fill his cup with 
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wine and drain it noisily. Suddenly this feeling had the lightness 
of inspiration. 

Neither of the men looked up as she rose and moved with 
airy swiftness to her harp. She trembled as she stripped off the 
cover. She kept her eyes away from the table while she tuned 
the instrument and plucked a few tentative chords. Although 
her cheeks burned, her fingers were icy and stiff. 

As the first arpeggio eddied across the dimness, Maria dared 
to glance toward the table. Surprisingly, it was not Dom 
Arsenio who met her eyes, but Vargas. He was still staring as 
she dropped her gaze. She was disappointed and a little resent- 
ful. But she did not falter; her unpracticed fingers wove on 
determinedly until the last note dispersed. 

The momentary silence was routed by a loud pounding upon 
the table. 

"Well done, pequena senhora, well done!" 

As she looked at Dom Arsenio, at his animated dark face, 
she half expected to see behind him a ghostly pattern of blue 
tiles. 

"Encore!" he boomed. "Encore!" 

The flush that spread over Maria's face stole down into her 
heart. Now she set the strings to vibrating with a fluid brilliance 
of sound. 

An echo of these notes traveled across the following weeks. 
Once again Dom Arsenio's manner toward Maria was despotic 
and extravagant. Now that her rebellion had been put down, 
it had, in retrospect, a certain piquancy. She was a creature of 
character, of spirit, and as she sat at her harp each night in 
the great hall, she brought to life a picture he had romantically 
envisioned. 

Maria herself, giving every indication of being content, tried 
to fill her days. During the noontime, when the air stood still 
in a dead blaze of light, when the heat was banked against the 
earth like an impalpable fog, she could not venture outside. 
But in the cooler hours she went abroad, determined to show 
an interest at least in the leisurely activities about the factory. 
Her efforts to be pleasant to the white men in the warehouses 
met with scant success. They were all Majorcans, fever-stained, 
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surly men whose eyes followed her with oxlike concupiscence. 

Now Dom Arsenio permitted her to visit the Baga village 
on condition that a male slave accompany her and Losi. This 
slave was a soft-skinned, smiling youth whose name was 
Bongomo, and he was happy in his assignment, not only 
because of the honor, but because of sloe-eyed Losi. 

Until the novelty diminished, the appearance of Maria and 
her escort was the signal for the call drum to arouse the village. 
The mango's wife, the mongo's wife, it throbbed; and from 
hut to hut human voices echoed: She comes, She-who-walks- 
in-a-bird-cage! Her friends, the girls who had visited her that 
first day, hurried to meet her, bringing others with them. Maria 
became the center of a small procession that conducted her 
proudly to the palaver house. 

She quickly learned the form of salutation, which was to 
snap the middle finger against the middle finger of the other 
party. Her proficiency always brought smiles and compliments. 
They were a generous people, these Bagas; in spite of their 
proximity to a slave factory, they enjoyed a free condition, a 
happy circumstance that Maria was willing to accept without 
question. 

She had often thought of the mulattress Fankooma who had 
appeared at her window one night. On her first visit to the 
village she had asked Bongomo where the woman lived. 
Immediately Losi's eyes caught Bongomo's and he withdrew 
behind a vacuous grin. Fankooma, he said, lived beyond the 
village; Fankooma was not a Baga, and her house was in a 
thicket that harbored bad spirits. Fankooma was a witch 
woman, Losi reminded with uneasy vehemence. Maria was 
a little vexed and doubly curious. But caution warned her not 
to allow casual inquisitiveness, or anything, to disturb her 
equilibrium; her present peace of mind was too precious and 
too precariously balanced. 

Almost four months had passed since the Zenobia had de- 
parted, when Maria learned that the barracoons were soon to 
be refilled. She decided to face the situation in advance. 

"I hear there is a caravan arriving tomorrow," she said to 
Dom Arsenio. 
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He gave her a quizzical look. "Yes." 

She spoke with the formality of a determinedly obedient 
child. "I shall be ready to go with you to the receiving-piazza 
whenever you wish." 

His reaction was not immediately manifest. But he could 
not long restrain an outburst of hearty laughter. Then he came 
to her and took her shoulders with that gentleness which always 
amazed her. 

"That won't be necessary," he said. 

The next day when the caravan brought its clamor surging 
upon Gallows End, Maria was surprised at her self-possession. 
In the late afternoon she ventured up on the roof. As before, 
the scattered campfires, the dimly transported blur of voices 
and tomtoms beguiled the dusk with festival. 

By the next nightfall the caravan had gone like some 
crawling thing that had sojourned only long enough to spawn 
its loathsome offspring. 

Then it began, the torment from the barracoons. Day and 
night it went on, sometimes a concerted moan, sometimes a 
lament, sometimes a song that was like a cadenced wail. It 
was the laughter that was most harrowing to Maria. It came 
not from the vocal cords, nor from the heart, but from some 
cavity created in the lost to hold the surplus of despair. 

There was no escape from it. In the brief intervals she tried 
vainly to build a refuge at the core of her distraction. Not even 
in sleep was there immunity. The echoes crept past her dormant 
senses and held her rigid at the edge of consciousness. 

She did not leave the house. Her face grew pale; she scarcely 
touched her food. With a frangible calm she asked Dom 
Arsenio how long before the barracoons would be emptied. A 
ship was expected any day, he said. 

When Sunday came and she read the prayers for Mass, the 
words which usually expanded to receive her spirit seemed 
closed against her. Or perhaps it was she who contracted. Yet 
she could not shut out that din from the slave pens. It was as 
if all those voices were united to shame her puerile attempt 
at devotions. 

There were devils at large; that could be the only explana- 
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tion. Fetish devils fleeing the sulphurous pandemonium of the 
barracoons. 

All that night she lay motionless in her bed, listening to 
the howling of devils, while her pores wept. She lay with the 
darkness upon her like a trance, waiting for a miracle. The 
miracle of a ship to remove these devils. Or sleep sealed against 
sound. Even the miracle of morning. 

There was little of wonder about the morning. It stabbed 
through the blinds and cut interstices of light into the floor, 
diagonal gratings that offered punishment to the soles of her 
feet. Her tired mind accepted a shadowy whisper that she was 
a discalced penitent. But what had she to repent? It was the 
sun that needed remission, for shining upon such evil; the air, 
the sky, the earth, for condoning such inhumanity. 

Not until she began to dress did she realize there were no 
sounds from the barracoons. The silence filled her with a static 
terror. 

Throughout the morning she waited. Most of the time she sat 
in a sort of hypnotized expectancy, as if afraid any sudden 
movement might cause that torment to break out again. 

When it did resume, she listened with a rapt incredulity that 
seemed disengaged from her. Suddenly this entity outside her- 
self demanded to know if she heard them singing. Who, she 
asked, was singing? They. But how could they sing? They were 
doomed, came the reply, and the doomed had nothing to fear. 
Who were they? The plural of he, she, it. 

Without warning her nerves sprang back to life. She was 
senselessly infuriated by the anonymity of those voices. They 
were the voices of spirits outcast and hopelessly wandering. 
Without features, without limbs, without identity. She could 
not endure this vicarious affinity with their agony. She had to 
look upon it, face to face, to grasp its horror with every sense, 
to become part of it. 

She did not once think of any protection against the sun, 
not even when its rays struck the back of her neck. She moved 
across the compound with a swiftness, a lightness almost 
buoyant. Only the glaze upon her eyes showed her deadly fixity 
of intention. As she approached the warehouses she was 
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conscious of faces that stared foolishly. She broke into a run. 

At the gate of the barracoon she halted. She was panting; 
perspiration scalded her eyeballs. She pushed back the soaked 
hair from her temples, but a pressure remained. The face of 
the guard was as absurdly startled as those others. 

Desperately she tried to think of the right Mandingo word; 
finally she said sharply, "Open! Open!" What a preposterously 
large padlock, she thought; black fingers conspired with it 
melodramatically. Now the guard looked scared. She brushed 
past him. 

Just inside the stockade she stopped, halted by the silence. 
It combined forces with the sunlight to confront her hostilely. 
In the midst of her consternation was one clear thought; why 
weren't they singing? She squinted into an effulgence of light 
that made it difficult for her to see clearly under the thatch; 
there, withdrawn from the glare, shadows collected and 
stretched away monstrously without form. Only vaguely 
familiar contours gave any clue that they were human. 

The stench that came at her stopped in her throat and drew 
repeated retchings upward without releasing them. She shut 
her eyes in horror. Phlegmlike, the odor clung to the darkness 
in which she fought with her nausea. 

When she looked again she was aware of the eyes. Not that 
she could see them; they lodged secretly in those sprawling 
layers of black under the thatched roofs. An epic mistrust, she 
felt, watched her from a hundred unseen loopholes. 

She realized the guard was beside her; she did not see him, 
only his shadow at her feet. He was speaking. His words were 
unintelligible. But she understood his tone. 

Her impulse was to obey it. Yet she could not fly before 
those hidden eyes. And there was something else the reason 
for her being here. She could not remember what it was it lay 
transfixed upon a thin pain in her skull but the sense of it 
was upon her like a command. 

She experienced an instant of terror so enervating that she 
almost fell. 

Her lips fumbled for the words of a prayer. 

Now the odor was a palpable presence that drew her, in 
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spite of herself, into the dimness beneath the shed. There was 
scarcely a sound or a movement. A few of them edged back 
to make way for her. The faint stirrings of air served only to 
bring the fetid heat of their bodies closer. She wished they 
would speak, laugh at her, even curse her. Some sign of life, 
that was what she wanted, some proof that they were not 
already dead. She had pictured hands plucking at her, faces 
upturned piteously, eyes imploring. Not this tableau, not this 
still-life gauntlet. She had come in pity ah, that was why she 
had come! But why had she come in pity? There was no place 
for pity in this primeval forest dark limbed, dark groined, it 
rose on either side of her, with the whites of eyes peering out 
of its depths in fear and scorn. She stared ahead wildly. She 
had to reach the blinding radiance where the rows of black 
flesh ended. But she must not run. How could she run with that 
rancid heat thickening about her? 

As she emerged from under the shed, a great dark body 
rose out of nowhere to block her path. It came with the gib- 
bering of chains, with the heavy padding of animal feet. The 
sunlight flashed warningly upon the Negro's torso as he ad- 
vanced. She was too spent to feel any new fear. The man's legs 
seemed suddenly amputated as he thudded to his knees, his 
shackled wrists uplifted. Too late she saw the supplication in 
his face; she had already screamed. As the guard materialized 
from behind her, she shut her eyes to preserve herself from 
further terror. She felt herself genuflecting. Could it be that, 
belatedly, she was trying to offer her pity to this one man? 
Dom Arsenio would be humiliated and angry. He would never 
believe she had had to kneel, that her legs would no longer 
support her. 

When her room took form about her, and she recognized 
Dom Arsenio, she wanted to sink back into nothingness. But 
a scarcely perceptible transition behind his scowl secured her. 
It was the change from concern to relief. She lay there waiting 
contritely for whatever he had to say. 

"You are a very foolish girl," he said with a humorless smile. 
"You should be punished, like the guard." Involuntarily her 
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hands sought his and tugged at them. "Oh, yes," he said grimly, 
"he had to be taught a lesson." 

A little shiver passed over her as she became aware of her 
damp underclothing. 

"You must never do that again. Anything could have hap- 
pened." It was a rebuke and a command; she was surprised at 
his restraint. "The Dahomey Queen should be here this after- 
noon," he told her. "A runner just reported her off the coast 
below Rio Negre." 



A few weeks later Father Bartolomeu made his appearance, 
literally out of the sea. 

A heavy surf was running, and his boatboys, evidently not 
too experienced, had lost control of the canoe. Almost immedi- 
ately after it capsized, the priest reappeared above the boiling 
spume; with a bundle held aloft, he strode determinedly 
through the s$ray like some triumphant John the Baptist fol- 
lowed by two bedraggled and sheepish-looking converts. 

Father Bartolomeu was a rangy man whose deeply burned, 
granular face reached an apogee of redness in his beard. It 
was a very fine beard, gray streaked and wiry, and except 
when limp from immersion it fanned to and fro as he spoke, 
as if to winnow his fiercely enunciated words. Father Bar- 
tolomeu had but one pitch, in character as well as voice, and 
he did not allow man or climate to alter it. 

The fact that he had come all the way from Goree, ofi Cape 
Verde, to administer the Blessed Sacrament to Dom Arsenio's 
bride was a compliment to the mongo of Gallows End as well 
as proof, if any were needed, that the good father was a man 
of zeal and endurance. Under any circumstances it was a 
prodigious journey for one alone not that solitary vicissi- 
tudes, both of the body and the spirit, were new to Father 
Bartolomeu but this time persistent misfortune had multi- 
plied his trials. The barque on which he had sailed, and which 
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was to have carried Mm as far as Bissao, had been seized by 
a privateer two days out of Dakar; the privateer's captain, an 
ardent Catholic, had set him ashore safely in upper Gambia. 
There a kindly chieftain had made him a gift of a horse, such 
as it was the poor beast had managed to carry him scarcely 
fifty miles before it fell in its tracks. From there Father 
Bartolomeu had traveled to the coast on foot and completed 
the journey by tedious stages in a native fishing craft. "Com- 
mandeered in the name of Our Lord," he told Dom Arsenio 
and Maria genially. 

That night, over red wine and a hind of young antelope, 
their cassocked visitor made the great hall resound with 
humorous loquacity. Father Bartolomeu's wholeheartedness, it 
appeared, was by no means confined to ecclesiastical matters. 
Dom Arsenio was a charming and ebullient host. For the 
occasion an elaborate candelabrum replaced the hurricane 
lamp. There was a look of utter contentment upon Maria's 
face as she sat gathering in every word and watching the little 
haloes that spread and wavered above the candles. 

In the morning Father Bartolomeu said Mass. Vargas and 
the storekeeper and his men were present, as well as two Kru 
converts and a mulatto boy whom the priest had baptized on 
a previous visit. Dom Arsenio, in the midst of this conglomerate 
gathering, had an air of gracious benevolence. Maria was 
deeply stirred. Father Bartolomeu stood below the ebony and 
silver crucifix, and for the first time this relic did not seem out 
of place. Sanctus. Sanctus. Sanctus. The corners of the great 
hall sent back impressively reverent echoes. Maria's lowered 
eyes looked down through the tiled floor to the flagstones upon 
which she had so often knelt in the church at Aveiro. But her 
heart looked up to God. Dominie, non sum dignus. 

While Father Bartolomeu stood making the sign of the 
cross, she went forward and knelt again to await the Host. 
Dom Arsenio was beside her. On the other side a pair of 
dirty bare feet moved into the radius of her downcast gaze, 
followed by soiled cotton trousers that drew tight over flexed 
knees. Not until she rose did she perceive that these extremi- 
ties belonged to the mulatto boy. Their eyes met briefly; 
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and Maria wondered if she had ever seen such old eyes in such 
a young face, or such artless malice as lay in them. It seemed 
doubly shocking at this moment of exaltation and purification. 
She gazed incredulously at the gold cross that hung about his 
neck. 

Afterward, she asked Dom Arsenio about the boy. 

"Oh, he's the son of a faithful slave I freed," he said indif- 
ferently. Then he chuckled. "You noticed he wore a cross? 
Tomorrow it will be an amulet. And he'll be saying prayers to 
his mother's gods." 

Some days later Father Bartolomeu had that morning 
ridden off into the jungle on a fine gray mare presented by 
Dom Arsenio she saw the boy again. She came upon him 
squatting in the shadow of the compound wall as she and her 
slave were returning from the village. Instinctively she looked 
for his cross. Dom Arsenio's scoffing words came back to her 
with a challenge. She stopped. Losi paused with obvious un- 
willingness; she gazed at her mistress disapprovingly. Maria 
was aware that she was also being watched by two of the 
Majorcans hovering outside the warehouse. 

The boy stared without rising. Maria recalled that his hostil- 
ity that morning at Mass had seemed inherent and impersonal; 
now it was unmistakably directed at her. In precise Mandingo 
she asked him his name. After a deliberate pause, he said, 
"Nuno." Then he added in Portuguese of a sort, "I speak my 
father's tongue." 

His insolent attitude, she told herself, was only natural in 
one of mixed blood. She continued patiently, "The other day 
you were wearing a cross. Why do you wear an amulet now?" 

Again he held back; a hint of cunning had crept into his eyes. 
"I wear a cross for my father and a saphie for my mother." 

She was a bit disconcerted. But she pressed on. 

"That is wrong " 

"If it is wrong," he said guilelessly, "then why does the Jesus 
Christ book say to honor my father and my mother? Anyhow," 
he added, "this saphie protects me from evil spirits that might 
steal my soul. My mother said so." 

A great pity for his immaturity and his false beliefs smote 
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Maria; although there was something effete about him, he could 
not be more than ten. With her compassion came a sudden 
urge to evangelize. Momentarily it surprised her; then her zeal 
commenced to swell. Why not? she asked herself. It was not 
too late if she could begin to instruct him now. Even if she 
failed there would be compensation in knowing she had tried. 
And surely there were others like this boy, not even baptized, 
and . . . and then when Father Bartolomeu returned . . . 

Controlling her enthusiasm, she made a more cautious 
approach. 

"Do you live with your mother Nuno?" 
"Sometimes," he shrugged. 
"In the village?" 
He nodded indifferently. 

Upon an impulse she unfastened a string of red beads from 
about her neck and held them out. 

"Here. Give these to your mother. And tell her to come to 
see me " Misunderstanding his impassive stare, she said, 
"You know who I am, of course the mongo's wife " 

With startling swiftness the boy's face came to life in a 
gnomish smile. She felt as if he had just popped up out of a 
quarry, and if she touched him he would be damp and rubbery. 
"Yes his Jesus Christ wife," he said. 
As Maria stared, Nuno snatched the beads, stuffed them 
into his trousers and moved off with impudent self-assurance. 
Shrilly Losi called after him, "Jan ka ding!" 
Beyond the boy's receding figure Maria saw the two white 
men by the warehouse. Her face grew hot. They could not 
have overheard; why were they laughing? Not until now did 
the significance of Nuno's words penetrate her dismay. Her 
indignation flared, then collapsed. She felt weak with humili- 
ation, with bitter disappointment, with a despair she could not 
immediately fathom. How absurd to have believed even for 
an instant that she could touch a spirit which had resisted con- 
secration! Her nascent evangelism lay shattered like the bits of 
a mirror that had momentarily reflected her vanity. 

When she reached her room, she tried to appear undisturbed; 
Losi crouched in a corner, watching her like an alert and docile 
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jungle cat. Again her composure had been invaded. Again 
something had stolen out of Dom Arsenio's background and 
awakened her to a nameless evil. But was it really anonymous? 
Wasn't it without identity simply because she refused to rec- 
ognize it? She braced herself to face the fact that undoubtedly 
there had been women, many women, in Dom Arsenio's past. 
Then she shrank back. She stood looking at her slave Losi, 
looking at her quizzically, and, for the first time, with repug- 
nance. For what she saw was not an individual but a race, 
and a darkly pigmented skin that in some indefinable but un- 
deniable way profaned the sanctity that white women had 
reserved for themselves and their men. 

Timidly, in an almost propitiatory manner, Losi crept 
toward her and stroked her skirt. "Miessa ba" she murmured 
comfortingly; then she glanced angrily toward the compound, 
and repeated what she had spat at Nuno, "Jan ka ding!" 

"What does that mean, Losi?" Maria asked. 

The little Negress tried to explain; all she could convey was 
that it was "bad." Maria was aware of an urgency in her 
curiosity. She told Losi to call Bongomo; he could translate it 
Losi, suddenly reluctant, hesitated. Finally, at Maria's in- 
sistence, she went to the window and shouted. Several voices 
took up the name; it was relayed beyond the compound in 
dimming echoes. 

At length, panting, Bongomo presented himself. 

What did jan ka ding mean? Maria asked. 

Bongomo grinned. Then he frowned perplexedly. After 
fumbling about with words and gestures he suddenly burst 
forth triumphantly, "Nobody child baby no papa!" 

Maria clutched at a clue that did not seem entirely con- 
sistent. "You mean an orphan the father is dead?" Then she 
simplified, "Papa dead?" 

Bongomo broke into ingenuous laughter. Sharply Losi 
silenced him. Maria's face burned as it had when she had 
seen the Majorcans laughing outside the warehouse. 

"Thank you," she said, and dismissed him. 

He lingered. "Missy understand?" 

"Ta, footing!" commanded Losi, stamping her foot. 
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The moment Bongomo was gone Maria had an impulse to 
call him back. But why contribute to her humiliation by en- 
joining him to conceal something which undoubtedly was 
already common knowledge? Soon, she realized bitterly, the 
Majorcans would be laughing again. Soon all the compound, 
the whole of Gallows End, would be laughing, boisterously, as 
Bongomo's joke traveled from lip to ear. 



4. 

She did not want to go to the village. But she had to go. 

As she left the settlement she seemed singularly divested of 
thought or feeling; remotely she was oppressed by the grayness 
that without warning had overcast the sky. 

When the path took her between the clusters of huts, she 
quickened her steps; her hoopless skirts clung to her like a 
deliberate impediment. Children paused in their play. A dog 
barked. Eyes watched her from inside doorways. She was 
conscious of an undercurrent of voices in her wake. This was 
the first time she had come to the village alone. 

The space around the palaver house was deserted except for 
the witch doctor. As he lifted himself from his haunches, his 
ash-rubbed skin wrinkled about his bones like slack gauze; a 
mixture of hostility and obsequiousness lighted his white-ringed 
eyes. Maria put down her repugnance and spoke to him. 

He listened with simulated inattention. No, he said pres- 
ently, he knew nothing about a boy named Nuno or the where- 
abouts of such a boy's mother. Then, dropping his eyelids over 
a crafty look, he struck a listening attitude and stood with his 
muscles twitching, his lips moving. Finally he jerked his arm 
for her to follow. 

A vague alarm slipped into her as the huts fell away and the 
moldy smell of the jungle closed about her. The witch doctor 
slunk ahead; the buzzing of insects added to the eerily charged 
silence. There was a sense of familiarity about something. 
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Whatever it was eluded her until the path opened into a clear- 
ing and she saw a house. Then she wanted to turn back. 

She had time to grasp that the house was like a white 
man's large and limewashed, with steps and a veranda 
before a figure detached itself from the doorway and stood 
waiting with a compelling expectancy. 

Crablike, the witch doctor edged up the steps, gesticulating 
and mouthing gutturally. Fankooma ignored Hm. Her eyes 
were upon Maria sullenly, with a piercing curiosity and 
challenge. 

When Maria reached the veranda she paused, staring at the 
red beads; they marked where Fankoom^'s smooth flesh ended 
and the pitted skin of her face began like some unholy 
stigmata. 

Both women were ill at ease, each hiding her mistrust, her 
own peculiar fear. Maria felt the witch doctor tug at her skirt. 
Quickly, without looking, she gave him a pouch of tobacco she 
had brought for this purpose. Fankooma watched covetously. 

"Na na ree" she said to Maria peremptorily, leading the 
way into the house. 

For a moment Maria was robbed of vision, almost of breath. 
The windows were covered, shutting out the day; the close 
air was rank with the odors of palm oil, vegetable butter, and 
drying fish. The first object Maria identified was a fire pot 
ruddy with coals. It intensified the smells to an almost unbear- 
able pungence. She saw then that the interior, too, was like a 
white man's house; there were chairs, for one thing. Fankooma 
made an abrupt, commanding gesture. Gingerly Maria sat. 
The mulattress caught herself as she was about to squat and 
eased awkwardly into a chair opposite her visitor. 

"You bring me tobacco?" she demanded. 

Maria was confused; she heard herself faltering: "I I didn't 
know I didn't realize . . ." 

She let the speech die. She heard sounds coming from the 
rear of the house the quick padding of bare feet, lifted voices; 
they seemed to travel a considerable distance. A doorway 
offered a glimpse of an adjoining room and beyond that still 
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another room. She had the feeling these rooms multiplied into 
countless others, stretching away into a veritable warren. 

She drew her gaze back to Fankooma. The mulattress was 
fingering the red beads with a possessiveness that was mali- 
ciously childish. 

"Why you come here?" she asked. 

Why had she come here, Maria wondered. The reason 
seemed to have expired, leaving only her uncomfortable pres- 
ence. Her eyes moved about with repressed panic, as if search- 
ing for the answer to Fankooma's question, to her own. Clearly 
now and in swift succession she saw the objects that cluttered 
the gloom; fetish-images standing on drums, gourds hanging 
from the rafters, a large armchair in one corner. . . . 

This frantic inspection was interrupted by a squeal. It came 
from a Negro girl poised in the doorway of the next room. 
Maria's consternation grew as the girl shouted something over 
her shoulder. 

With a drumming of naked feet, other black bodies and 
faces crowded into the dimness behind her, staring at Maria 
with an avidity she could feel rather than see. Then they 
pushed through the doorway, stumbling and laughing. Maria 
had an instant of acute alarm as they gathered about her; she 
remained tense and withdrawn. A few of them wore a single 
garment of cotton cloth over the hips; most of them were naked 
except for beaded waistbands. Giggling and chattering, they 
crowded closer, some dropping to their knees, some standing, 
all pawing. The air thickened with the scents of rancid oil 
and sweet unguents. An appeal broke through Maria's stiff 
smile. Fankooma, who had been watching with spiteful amuse- 
ment, responded with a harsh command. Good-naturedly the 
girls protested. Fankooma spoke again, from deep in her 
diaphragm. A reluctant silence fell. The girls edged away. 
Now the mulattress clapped her hands angrily. There was a 
rush for the doorway. But the girls withdrew no farther than 
the next room; Maria could hear them whispering sibilantly, 
stifling their laughter. 

Fankooma surveyed Maria superciliously. "Black girls want 
to see mongo's wife." 
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Hastily, to cover her agitation, Maria resumed her examina- 
tion of the room. Again her gaze came to rest upon the arm- 
chair. It was of some kind of carved wood, and high-backed, 
large enough to accommodate a person of extraordinary 
size. . . . This time Maria interrupted herself. 

"These girls," she said with a certain quick brittleness, "they 
live here aU of them?" 

Desperately her mind had probed an alien world and 
brought back an idea that shocked her and momentarily ex- 
cluded all else from her thoughts. Fankooma was a procuress 
for the womanless white men of Gallows End Vargas and 
the Majorcans and for the men who came ashore from ships. 
She found something viciously gratifying in the thought. 

"Girls all stay here," Fankooma answered. "All belong one 
master. Master no want plenty wife now. Fankooma keep for 
him. Maybe some time he want plenty wife again. Maybe not. 
Maybe he sell." She shrugged. 

Suddenly the heat and the stench became unendurable to 
Maria; involuntarily she pressed her handkerchief to her nos- 
trils. She was aware of Fankooma's eyes, catlike, following the 
gesture, taking on a faint luminousness. 

"Why you come here?" the mulattress repeated. 

Maria felt her panic returning. What could she say? What 
was there that would be comprehensible to this woman and 
to herself? She could not offer feebly: I came because a mis- 
erable child of mixed blood the child of your womb and the 
seed of a white man profaned the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Nor had she the courage to emancipate her fear, to declare: I 
came because . . . because . . . 

Quickly she got up. With a lithe movement Fankooma also 
was on her feet. 

"Why you come?" she persisted. "Why?" 

"It doesn't matter . . ." 

The woman came close to Maria. "Maybe you come for 
make hush-hush palaver with Fankooma so?" 

Maria stepped back. "No! No I didn't come . . ." 

"Maybe you come for savvy something ?" 

"No!" Maria reiterated frantically. 
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Fankooma broke into a smile. It was the smile of an unin- 
volved, uninhibited savage, superior and contemptuous. Her 
words came in little hisses. 

"Fankooma no make palaver with mongo's wife!" 

Maria wondered if the sudden pulsing in her ears came 
from the village or from her arteries. Borne upon this hint of 
drums was a vague recollection that seemed to have a connf c- 
tion with this moment. Someone Dom Arsenio, of course 
had told her of some tribal custom that had to do with evil 
spirits or witches hunting a witch or exorcising an evil 
spirit. . . . She, Maria, had come to smoke out an evil spirit 
and instead had unmasked a witch. But, contrary to the cus- 
tom, the witch was driving her out: already Fankooma had 
summoned a roll of supernatural tomtoms. And to emphasize 
her power, to put a final touch upon her triumph, she had 
taken a seat of authority, a carved high-backed throne whose 
enormous arms half enclosed her protectively. 

As suddenly as it had come, Maria's hysteria was spent; 
helplessly, almost beseechingly she held her eyes upon the 
mulattress. There was not a flicker of response; Fankooma sat 
as immutably as her fetish images. She must go, Maria urged 
herself, go quickly, while there was still a fragment of her self- 
respect left. 

But Fankooma was not yet sated. At the door, she clutched 
Maria's arm. The white girl turned resentfully. The change in 
Fankooma's face was startling; the vindictiveness was gone; it 
had a rapt animal omniscience. There seemed a film over her 
eyes. She held out something in her hand. 

"This good luck juju. You wear till baby come." 

Only Maria's mind responded. It asked what she could not 
bring her voice to utter: How did you know? But why shouldn't 
Fankooma know, even before there were perceptible signs? 
Fankooma had the confidence of her malefic gods. 

"When time come," the mulattress went on, "you send for 
Fankooma. Fankooma have three baby" she forked her fin- 
gers to illustrate. "First two no help they die. Last one 
help baby live." 

It was difficult for Maria to accept what she heard; surely 
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the woman's motive was beyond any power of hers to divine. 
She looked deep into the tawny face, pressing behind the 
traces of comeliness that lingered on the pitted surface. Fan- 
kooma met her scrutiny expressionlessly. 

Against her will Maria released a torturing and superfluous 
question: "Nuno was the last ?" 

Fankooma nodded. Maria let the amulet fall between them. 

As she moved along the path a wind stole ahead of her, 
harassing the plumes of the bamboo and clearing a tunnel in 
the humidity. She was aware of this freakish intrusion of cool- 
ness with detached suspicion, a sort of subconscious sense of 
treachery. She thought she heard a drum in the sky. But she 
did not bother to look not until she felt a tapping on her 
bonnet. Even then she did not question that it was raining, 
here in this place eternally dry. She merely walked on with the 
drops splashing her upturned face. 



5. 

When she reached the house she sent Losi away and locked 
herself in her room. 

No one came to disturb her until late afternoon when Dom 
Arsenio, unable to get in, knocked on the door and called. 
She did not answer for a long time. Then she leaned listlessly 
against the panels that was as close to him as she ever wished 
t o be and told him she had been to Fankooma's. . . . 

At first he cursed; his fists seemed to beat upon her through 
the door, hollowly and painlessly, but she did not move. Finally 
he began to talk rationally. He made no denials or apologies; 
he said there was much she must try to understand; she was no 
longer a convent girl. , . . She walked away from the door and 
let her mind sink into a vacuum. She did not even hear him 
when he left. 

For two days she kept herself shut away. Ceaselessly it 
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rained. She drew a fierce satisfaction from the sluicing down- 
pour. It seemed to make her room all the more impregnable. 

Regularly Losi brought her meals. She pleaded and whim- 
pered to be let in. But Maria could not be shaken. 

Every day Dom Arsenic sought entrance. The first day he 
attempted to reason with her; the second, he threatened and 
roared blasphemies. The third day he battered down the door. 

He came toward her with the stale, sickening smell of rum. 
His darkly flushed face, his heedless laughter should have been 
a warning to her. She should have spoken then, she should 
have told him her secret, instead of standing there, loathing 
and defying him. It was her silence that made her an accessory 
to what happened. 

He was still laughing when he picked her up and flung her 
upon the bed. She was aware of the cushioned impact, of roll- 
ing over and falling. As she struck the floor she seemed to 
break apart; she could feel her life ebbing warmly. 

A moment later when Dom Arsenio stooped over her and 
still later when he held the lamp for the black woman she 
saw pity in his face, for the first and the last time. 

During most of her period of mending he kept away. For a 
few days he made brief, perfunctory appearances at her bed- 
side. He would feel her pulse and give orders to Losi or the 
black nurse; then, still without speaking directly to her, he 
would be gone. Maria was relieved when he no longer came. 

As soon as she was able she got up. There had been a temp- 
tation to prolong her stay in bed, to resign herself completely. 
But Dom Arsenio's contempt for the physically weak and sen- 
sitive was a challenge her pride could not ignore; she had to 
prove to him that her stamina was equal to his, if of a different 
sort. 

She had not seen him for almost a week when they en- 
countered in the compound. It was her first time out-of-doors, 
indeed, out of her room. Yet it was he who looked as though 
he had been ill. His skin was drained of its usual color, and 
there was a vague overintensity in his gaze. However, he 
smiled; and even the glint of mockery in it was counterfeit. 
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"You are quite recovered ?" he asked formally; he called 
her "Dona Maria." 

"I am well," she said with a ghost of her childlike primness. 

She knew then how things were to be on the surface, at 
least. 

As the days passed, it became evident that he had retreated 
inside himself, as into a dense thicket; he seemed to peer out 
blindly from a complicated darkness that gave him neither 
comfort nor concealment. It was this unseeing quality, this vi- 
sion turned within, that distressed Maria, that left her with a 
mingling of compassion and apprehension, apprehension for 
him rather than herself. 

Often in the night she was aroused by sounds from his room, 
loud oaths and the clink of bottle and glass. It was not uncom- 
mon, through the day, to hear outside a crack like a pistol shot 
as he vented his mood with rawhide. Now he carried his whip 
most of the time, to lash himself out of that darkly sequestered 
torment, Maria suspected. It was whispered in the compound, 
Losi said, that the mongo was possessed of the same devil that 
had stolen his child. 

It had been two months since the rainy season came to swell 
the marshes and tidal creeks into a vast backwater, when one 
evening Dom Arsenio emerged from himself, like one reap- 
pearing casually after a long absence, and announced that he 
would not be displeased to hear her play the harp. 

"That Francisque Pavane" he proposed amiably 

That this change had portent Maria did not doubt. 

She had an indication of the nature of it when a Danish brig 
dropped anchor in the roadstead, not for slaves, but to re- 
plenish her stores. Dom Arsenio invited the captain and his 
officers ashore to dine. After the meal, when at her husband's 
insistence she sat at the harp, she overheard him saying to 
these strangers: *'. . . Poor child! She isn't well. . . . Delicate, 
you understand . . . Recently she lost a son . . . not strong 
enough to carry it . . ." The acoustics of the great hall husked 
away his pretense of whispering and let the bare seeds of his 
meaning fall into her brain. 

In the weeks and months that came he continued this none 
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too subtle dissemination. He did not require an outside audi- 
ence; after all, visitors were a rarity. In the evening, when he 
and Maria and Vargas sat at table, he managed to insert, al- 
ways indirectly, some reflection upon the state of her physical 
being. Maria was little concerned with the obvious conclusion, 
that he was trying to create in her an illusion of weakness; it 
was his real motive, lurking underneath every word and im- 
plication, that filled her with futile indignation. He wanted to 
make her believe that she had been responsible for the prema- 
ture birth and death of his son. 

Only when they were alone did he cease to indulge his taste 
for obliqueness. Then he would treat her to a virtuosity of 
abuse, acidly light and exaggerated. He had a diabolical habit 
of concluding any criticism or vituperation with an ambiguous 
chuckle and the suggestion that, of course, he hadn't really 
meant what he had just said he was merely trying to arouse 
her, to bring a return of color to her cheeks, a sparkle to her 
eyes. 

He seemed to extract a vicious enjoyment from her reaction 
to his satirical generalizations about religious faith. He never 
spoke of God without sonority, or the Church except in tones 
of sanctimonious respect, nor did he openly mock her de- 
voutness. But he expressed delicate heresies and propounded 
philosophies that, while not actual perversions of doctrine, 
could hardly be called orthodox. 

For her moods of despondency he reserved a particular and 
more personal scorn. 

"When I recall the girl I first saw back in Portugal," he 
would muse ruefully, "bright, vivacious; when I think of her 
and see the change, I am desolate! Perhaps I shouldn't have 
uprooted her perhaps I shouldn't have transplanted her to 
such an abominable spot so fragile a creature! I am a callous 
ruffian a villain eh, my little drooping sparrow?" Then he 
would smile slyly, and say, "On the other hand, it may be that 
/ am the one to be pitied! A sharp trader like me Mongo Ar- 
senio da Castro cheated by a wisp of a convent girl! Ho, ho!" 
And his boisterous laughter would mount. 

And then she would wonder if she detected a glint of mad- 
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ness in his eyes, if he had become unhinged. But more fre- 
quently she would say to herself: Perhaps he is right, perhaps 
it is he who has lost by the bargain. 

Now that he was driving her deeper into herself, now that 
her time away from reality was having fewer intermissions, she 
was increasingly aware of the emptiness where, a few months 
before, she had carried hope. She felt that if the child had lived 
it would have been the means of her resurgence; that Dom Ar- 
senio, as the father of her son, might have been, not another 
person, but one of the more affable of his manifold selves. 
Perhaps she might have grown to love him. For a fleeting wis- 
dom told her that, contrary to popular notions and preach- 
ment, one does not love another for his good character, rather, 
for the relative goodness that accrues from constant and com- 
patible association. 

But most important, with a baby of her own, it would have 
been easier to forgive the father his past transgressions, even a 
quadroon bastard. . . . 

Into the midst of this theorizing came an effrontery that was 
a derisive challenge to it. 

Although she had first seen Nuno in the great hall, she was 
surprised and disconcerted to encounter him there one day, 
standing enrapt before an arms rack that held some of Dom 
Arsenio's rare muskets. He did not stir except to turn a stare 
of insolence upon her. Resentment accumulated in a hard knot; 
it almost stopped her voice as she made herself greet him. He 
did not respond. 

But it was not until the morning that she discovered him 
asleep on a mat outside Dom Arsenio's door that she knew he 
had been given the freedom of the house. 

When her anger had wasted, she realized she had little choice 
but to accept this new affront in silence. Yet it became evident 
a few days later that she was far from reconciled. 

Again she came upon Nuno in the great hall, sitting in that 
gaudily upholstered, ivory-armed chair she detested. He was 
chewing ruminatively, with a leg slung over one of the tusks 
and groundnut shells scattered beneath his dangling foot. 

She tried to smile as she told him in controlled tones that he 
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was an untidy boy, that he must pick up the shells and never 
litter the floor again. 

Nuno regarded her complacently, then spat what he was 
chewing. 

Maria had taken an involuntary step toward him when a 
voice arrested her. A quick turn of her head showed her Var- 
gas hurrying in from the veranda. With no expression, without 
so much as a glance at her, he strode over and jerked Nuno 
out of the chair. Again the boy spat, repeatedly, like a vicious 
cat. The palm of Vargas' hand stopped the spittle. Then, for a 
second, the clerk let his eyes rest upon Maria. 

"Pardon, Dona Maria," he said. 

A moment later, what lingered in her mind was not the 
sight of Vargas dragging the kicking, mouthing Nuno out the 
door, but the life that had suddenly animated the man's eyes. 
It was like a flash of something intensely personal glimpsed 
through the slits of a mask, the disclosure of a loyalty that had 
already been proffered in token. Instead of reassuring Maria, it 
increased her disquiet. 

At supper she tried vainly to compute the number of eve- 
nings the three of them had sat there caught between light and 
gloom. So many, she knew, that they had been pressed into flat 
likenesses of themselves. So many that, now that one member 
was missing, it was as upsetting as if a familiar picture had 
suddenly vanished from its accustomed place. 

She held back her question as long as she could. Dom Ar- 
senio laughed. 

"Oh Vargas! He is well, let us say temporarily incapaci- 
tated." Maria was sure her concern slipped into the open. Her 
husband went on. "Our good Manoel is in his quarters by 
this time, I suspect, quite drunk. . . . You see, my very able 
clerk is an involved character," he asserted; and Maria began to 
tense. How well she knew that pompous, discursive manner 
and what it prefaced! "Or perhaps a simple one. Who am I to 
say? Or you or even God Who, I sometimes fear, created 
the heart purely as an instrument to mark off the seconds of 
man's time. . . . But Vargas a singularly unhappy mortal, 
completely ordered by routine. As a general practice, he is ab- 
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stemious. But a man can abide with virtue only so long and 
in that respect Vargas is no exception. Once every few months 
he falls from grace. Or you might say/' he added, "he retires 
briefly to acquire grace. Ho, ho rather an apt thought, eh?" 

Dom Arsenio peered at Maria innocently, then took on an 
exaggerated seriousness. 

"But why not regard it that way ecclesiastically, so to 
speak? He locks himself in his room the equivalent of a cell 
and there, as he consumes no less than half a cask of wine 
wine, mind you!" he grimaced "he reflects upon matters that 
affect the soul. And the more unhappy his conclusions, the 
more he drinks. The only difference between our good Manoel 
and a monk," he declared with jocular relish, "is the preference 
for spirits the vineyard for one, and the Holy Ghost for the 
other! Oh, ho, ho ho! ... And," he said, cutting short his 
laughter, "there is more truth in that than you know! It seems 
my competent clerk has become a celibate of late judging by 
the distance he keeps from our dusky wenches! Of course, he 
may be a sly one. . . ." He shrugged. 

"Which reminds me," he resumed with studied nonchalance, 
"he made a suggestion the other day that we should instruct 
Captain Fagundes to bring some gut strings for your harp on 
his next voyage out. . . . Now fancy our good Manoel thinking 
of that! A sharp-nosed fox, that monkish Vargas! Father Rey- 
nard!" Dom Arsenio began to laugh again. "What is that say- 
ing When the devil is sick' . . .?" 



Two years later the nuns came to Rio Negre. 

They came during the harmattan, that prolonged and mali- 
cious northwest wind that blows down from the Sahara, bring- 
ing clouds of sand. When the harmattan is at its height a 
maleficent film lies over earth and man. At early morning and 
late afternoon an illusory tarnished light fills the air, blearing 
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the eye of the sun. Dust sifts into houses, over bodies, and 
powders the lips to a cracked dryness. It is a period presaging 
disasters that rarely come; it is at all times a season of depres- 
sion. 

It was strange, then, that the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Cluny 
should arrive on these shores during the harmattan, though to 
Maria da Castro, aroused from her apathy as from a trance, it 
was a sign from God. Indeed, to her the weirdly irradiated 
sand-dusk became prophetic; and when she first saw Mother 
Serafina and Sister Felicitie approaching Gallows End on their 
donkeys, they were robed figures out of Revelation. 

Father Bartolomeu, on one of his infrequent visits, had 
brought word that the Order was to establish a substation at 
Rio Negre. For those long months Maria had waited eagerly, 
looking forward to the event as to some especially dispensed 
and personal salvation. Finally, in the abandoned Jesuit con- 
vent of Saint Hilarion a somber ruin of chapel and dormi- 
tories Father Bartolomeu had enthroned the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and said Mass, and the mission was founded. There were 
six nuns; Mother Serafina was the superior. 

Maria was in a state of excitement and misgiving when Dom 
Arsenio took her on a visit of welcome soon after the nuns had 
settled. Her chief concern, almost overshadowing her joy, was 
how Dom Arsenio would behave. Furthermore, she thought 
their cortege ostentatious for such a journey; slaves marching 
ahead with drums, porters bearing food and other practical 
gifts, and an armed escort of Fullahs. She was carried in a 
tipoya, a shaded hammock swung from a pole, while Dom 
Arsenio rode horseback beside her. He explained blandly that 
this show was not to impress the good sisters, but to maintain 
his prestige among the natives. And after all, he added cyn- 
ically, it was not every day that a reprobate such as he be- 
stirred himself to make a pilgrimage! 

In spite of Maria's nervousness, it was a happy occasion. 
Mother Serafina accepted Dom Arsenio's lavish donations with 
deep gratitude and a prayer for his soul, Maria suspected. As 
a special privilege, he was allowed to inspect the convent from 
inside. With thoroughness and charm he suggested certain im- 
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provements and methods of repair, and, with a flourish, of- 
fered to provide the labor; he would send a white overseer with 
some of his slaves "my blackamoors" he called them to ex- 
pedite the restoration. Mother Serafina demurred; there were 
people in the village. Stupid savages, he derided kindly. Now 
his men, on the other hand, had had the civilizing influence of 
his factory, training in the use of tools, for instance. . . . Mother 
Serafina's practical sense decided her. All in all Dom Arsenio 
deported himself with elegance and generosity, like a feudal 
lord giving sanction to some new and favorable tenancy. 

The sisters did not come often to the settlement. But the fact 
that they were not more than ten miles away gave Maria a 
sense of security. About once a month Mother Serafina, ac- 
companied by the little Alsatian novice, made the tedious 
donkeyback journey from their community to buy provisions 
and, incidentally, to visit Maria. Maria was never quite able to 
dismiss her anxiety when Dom Arsenio was in their company. 
But his conduct was always impeccable, although often, when 
not with them, he had a disconcerting habit of pausing wher- 
ever he was and observing them with sardonic speculation while 
he tugged at one gold earring. 

Mother Serafina, on her part, was equally contained in her 
attitude toward the master of Gallows End. Nor did she ever 
discuss him or his trade with Maria. Slaving, her silence 
seemed to imply, was a matter beyond her province; all ex- 
pressions of disapproval or condemnation would have to be 
left to the proper authorities, the Church and God. Meantime, 
guided by common sense and the ethics of conduct, she would 
move in whatever stratum her duty lay. 

It was on the second visit of Mother Serafina and the young 
oblate that Maria noticed the older nun's hands. They were, she 
thought, like the hands of a varinha, a Lisbon fisherwoman. 
They were large, and dirty with an ingrained dirt. Looking at 
them, Maria felt it was consistent that, at this moment, one 
should be lying palm down in habituated repose while the 
other, with a certain boldly sculptured awkwardness, firmly 
held a goblet of goat milk. Mother Serafina was gazing at the 
goblet delicately blown yet durable in appearance with a 
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detached appreciation, a tempered and aesthetic self-indul- 
gence. As she raised her eyes, they seemed to reflect something 
of the texture and quality of that piece of glassware. 

The three of them sat in a small pavilion between the house 
and the beach. Not many yards away, the gentle breakers put 
a sound of breathing into the still morning heat. 

"You are blessed with a fine view here," Mother Serafina 
observed comfortably. 

Automatically Maria let her eyes stray toward the gray-blue 
water. A dutiful sense made her consider the nun's statement. 
She reflected upon the time she had spent in this spot, simply 
staring out to sea. There had been an awful compensation in 
those seemingly interminable sunlit hours, a stupefying empti- 
ness that received and absorbed all thought, all memory, all 
pain. . . . She stirred and smiled. 

"Yes," she agreed. 

She was conscious that Mother Serafina's gaze lay upon her 
inquisitively, that the shadows of the trellis lay upon her, too, 
filling her lap with a wrinkled pattern of crisscrosses. She had a 
fondness for the trellis; it reminded her of the grape arbors 
along the Douro. She roused herself to a gesture that vaguely 
indicated the little pavilion. 

"Dom Arsenio built this only last year," she began. 

"It's like a lovely bird cage," Sister Felicitie came out of her 
silence to remark timidly. 

Mother Serafina's glance was almost a rebuke. Confused, 
the novice blushed and lowered her eyes. 

Maria felt a quiver of inexplicable alarm. Now she could 
not say what she had intended, that Dom Arsenio had made a 
great show of presenting it to her on her birthday which hap- 
pened to coincide with the visit of some Portuguese officials 
from Loanda. She could not let these gentle nuns think . . . 

"At one time," she resumed quickly, "he talked of building 
a chapel. But well . . ." That, too, seemed the wrong thing 
to say. 

Mother Serafina came to her aid, not too circuitously. 

"Most of us," she said tartly, "excuse our own vanity on the 
ground that we are indulging another's." 
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Maria understood that Mother Serafina, through her tact- 
fully chosen words, was reaching out toward her, and she 
wanted to respond not with like caution, but wholly, intem- 
perately. Yet something held her back, something almost as 
tangible as a restraining touch upon her shoulder. 

"The trouble is," Mother Serafina was saying, "we don't look 
beyond our eyesight. It's a grievous pity. Too often there's a 
poverty inside, inside all of us, that goes unrelieved." 

A poverty, Maria's thoughts personalized, that cannot be 
hidden by the finest frocks brought halfway across the world; 
not while the spirit, begging release from its bare lodgings, 
haunts the eyes and accosts each passerby. 

She forced a smile. 

c T)om Arsenio is very thoughtful," she said. "Every time one 
of his ships comes in, there's a box of books or or some- 
thing for my comfort or pleasure " 

Mother Serafina surveyed her with a severe kindliness. 

"Yet books, even your expensive silks" she gestured im- 
patiently "they can hardly keep you occupied all the 
time " 

Maria clung to her smile; it was not difficult to do. 

"I know I should spend more time in devotions " 

"I'm not chiding you, Maria, my child," the nun broke in. 
"Fm doing a very unwise and human thing I'm sympathizing 
with your isolated life in such a place." 

Maria felt the smile slipping away, and she set her eyes upon 
the sea; they had a strange vacant intensity, as if her surround- 
ings, even what she was saying, did not require her presence. 

"You become used to it after a while," she said. "The ob- 
jects about you you know, things, everyday sights, habits 
they seem gradually to fill in all the little empty places, until in 
the end well, you seem somehow whole your life com- 
plete." 

You become dematerialized and pervasive, she thought. 
How else would you be able to enter a dream world? And 
without that secret dimension that led back to the happy mo- 
ments of her childhood, she could not have kept alive. There 
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were a thousand reaches in that world. And into none of them 
could she take Mother Seraflna. Or anyone. 

She was recalled by the nun's voice. 

"I can see," she said with a sort of grim jocularity, "there's 
another kind of evangelizing we'll have to do we must see to 
it that you come often to Saint Hilarion. Oh, you'll be delighted 
at the progress we've made! The dormitory roof mended and 
an entirely new one on the chapel. Sister Amalia has planted 
her garden, and built a high fence about it, and . . . What you 
really need, though," she asserted, checking her enthusiasm, 
"is a long journey a voyage anything that will get you 
away from this spot for a while, from the West Coast, No one 
can stand this climate without some relief. Unless, of course," 
she added, chuckling, "you're a gnarled old perennial like 
myself!" 

Maria seemed to have heard only part of what she said. 

"I did get away once," she murmured. 

"Once ?" Mother Serafina demanded. 

Maria's mind traveled back over many months to a day that 
she had eagerly awaited, ever since Dom Arsenio had told her 
he was going to take her on a journey. Her mind had trembled 
in a web of conjectural names : Bolama Bissao Saint Louis? 
Not oh, that would be too much! not home, Portugal ? 
Dom Arsenio would not tell her it was to be a surprise. Daily 
she had watched for a ship to appear in the roadstead. Now 
her boxes and chests stood ready, and she had sent Losi to 
scan the sea again. When Dom Arsenio entered he was smiling, 
a smile that became maliciously rueful as he surveyed her lug- 
gage. "I'm afraid you won't need all that," he had said. "One 
chest will be enough." Then he had told her that they were 
going into the interior, toward the mountains of Futa Jallon, 
where he would hold palaver with a Mandingo chieftain. 
Swiftly she grasped the significance of his words. It was not 
unbelievable; it did not shock her. She had been expecting 
something like this ever since the first night she had refused 
him her bed, the night he had come to her smelling of soumare, 

the sickly sweet scent of a black woman He had stood 

there in the midst of her luggage that morning and mocked 
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her, baited her with scornful words. He demanded to know 
why she hesitated; she had begged to go on a journey well, 
the caravan was waiting; what was the matter, was she afraid 
she couldn't survive the rigors? . . . 

"I traveled with my husband back into the jungle," she told 
Mother Serafina, "into the Futa Jallon country." 

The nun clucked. "Well, that certainly required courage and 
endurance." 

Maria laughed a little. "Oh, I admit it was terrifying at 
first. . . ." 

It had been a large caravan, nearly half a hundred Negroes 
and strings of donkeys, all laden with supplies and presents for 
the Mandingo chieftain. Trusted porters, bearing muskets and 
ammunition bands, formed the escort, watched over in turn by 
the fezzed guards of Dom Arsenio's regular constabulary. But 
all these people became as nothing when the unearthly twilight 
of the forest closed over them. She knew then the meaning of 
infinity, not the infinity of time and space, but the infinity of 
greenness. Green of every shape and shade, yet all mysteriously 
blended, endlessly alike. It had a sinister life of its own. It sig- 
naled you on, luring you into thickets and bays, into pockets 
and ambushes. It was a mirage. But it did not vanish before 
your approach. One layer of green gave way to another, and 
suddenly you were lost in the multiplying thicknesses, trapped 
in them, a captive at the core of verdant anonymity. The green- 
ness never lost its essential color, no matter how deeply you 
penetrated. It grew unreal when the fog swallowed it. It be- 
came pale as hosts of termites thickened the fog and fell 
upon you like a sticky coating. When the fog was gone, strip- 
ping away the membrane of the termites, a great wind came 
howling out of the very earth beneath you. It came from no 
direction; it was there suddenly, without approach. It brought 
a shrieking presence into the forest. It could not be God, not so 
violent and multiple a thing. It was the Neji, the evil spirits of 
the bushreens. They made pygmies of giant trees. They made 
craven ghosts of fearless black men. At the very height of their 
malice God spoke; He spoke in a stillness that stunned the 
forest and left it eerily steaming, as if returned to the vapors 
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from which it was born. . . . And somewhere beyond all this 
was a destination a walled village of mud and grass huts, 
stupefied by the heat, rotted by the rains, smelling of dung and 
decayed vegetation; and at its fetid heart, the chieftain's house, 
more walls and more thatched roofs, enclosing the usual goats 
and chickens and black women. . . . 

"I don't remember how long we stayed," Maria told Mother 
Serafina. "You know, time in a place like that ... It wasn't too 
dreadful; not very clean, of course. . . ." 

Again she laughed a little, automatically, thinking of the 
beds of rushes spread with mats and skins, the firepots between 
the beds, adding their reek to the tainted air. To whom was she 
being loyal, she wondered, to what to her pride? 

"And some of the customs Fm sure you've seen things 
much worse. Among this tribe, when a husband returns from 
a journey . . ." 

When a husband returns from a journey, one of his wives 
brings him water in a calabash to wash his hands; then, when 
he has finished, she meekly lifts the gourd and drinks the 
water, in token of her affection and fidelity. 

For an instant Maria was back in that dark room gleaming 
with darker bodies, and she saw the calabash thrust toward her. 
She saw it now, dark as some shell that held the murmurs of 
murky sea bottoms: 

He asks why you do not offer the same token of affection 
and fidelity to your lord . . . Would you have me appear less a 
chief than this black man to him and to his wives? ... Is it 
so much I ask? Why are you reluctant am I unclean? . . . 
Come, drink this; jungle water does not harm these black 
women; why should it harm you, who are superior? . . . 

Somehow she remembered only the words; they were like 
raised and hardened flesh over an old wound. 

'The fever began the day we started home," she said to 
Mother Serafina. Now her laugh was curiously brittle and 
apologetic. "I'm afraid I didn't measure up to what Dom Ar- 
senio expected of me I mean, as a good traveler. . . ." 

I have outwitted you, Arsenio, I am going to die; that was 
what she had said, not with her lips, for they were parched and 
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soundless, but with her eyes. And then a cocoon of nothingness 
had spun about her, rocking like a hammock like a tipoya 
that pitched to the cracking of a whip. Gradually the cocoon 
had begun to fray, admitting other sounds; finally, that most 
tormenting of all, the slide and hiss, the roll and fume of the 
breakers. 

One morning she had opened her eyes to see clearly the pat- 
tern of the blinds upon her bed, and Dom Arsenio standing 
above her. Their gazes met over more than a shadow-stamped 
coverlet they were looking at each other across two years of 
unequal struggle. Now there was a finality about her defeat, 
pronounced and reiterated by the never-ending boom of the 
surf. Back there in the chieftain's house back there in the 
black, secret heart of Africa she had performed the ultimate 
act of submission; now it was confirmed. 

Who, she asked herself as she had a thousand times since 
then who would ever understand why she had drunk that 
water polluted with the sweat and the dust of his hands? Or 
how could she ever explain it to anyone, when she could not 
explain it to herself? The reason, the definition of that con- 
summation hovered at the edge of her consciousness. She 
sensed it without being able to interpret it. And it seemed to 
link her with some mysticism as debasing as the act itself. 

What would Mother Serafina think of her if she knew, she 
wondered fearfully; what would she say, this nun who sat pa- 
tiently listening to the inanities behind which she hid her 
shame? Suddenly the desire to reveal all that was shuttered 
within her grew to an unendurable longing. If only this woman 
could transcend her office, and, sitting there behind the lattice- 
work of sunlight and shadow, hear her confession! 

She wondered if there was a hint of supplication in the ques- 
tion she could not hold back: "Reverend Mother, there is some- 
thing troubling me something I half remember . . . Was it 
ever permitted in the administering of the Blessed Sacrament 
to dip the bread into the wine?" 

The nun looked at her, somewhat surprised. "Why, yes. 
Intinctio panis it is called intinction the combining of both 
Elements of the Eucharist. . . ." 
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That was it, Maria thought with relief and humiliation. In- 
tinction. A sort of unholy communion self-administered a 
draught that contained both elements of her degradation, 
physical and spiritual. With that she had taken into herself a 
dark host the body and blood of eternal servitude. 

"It has been forbidden for many years/' Mother Serafina 
went on. "In the past, it was used mostly in the case of children, 
and the sick and afflicted " 

Now they were gone, like robed figures riding back into 
Revelation. Maria had stood by the compound gate watching 
until their blue habits blended with the ethereous heat waves. 
As she moved toward the house, she was aware of Dom Ar- 
senio at a window of his office. She did not have to look to 
know that he stood in that characteristic pose, tugging at one 
earring, while his eyes followed her speculatively. 
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PART V 

THE RED ROSE AND THE BRIER 



1. 

FOR a week the Dahomey Queen had swung at anchor in 
the roadstead. 

She had been late, delayed by an encounter with a pirate 
brig. Captain Tavares, her master, had reported a short run- 
ning fight; the brig, after raking his decks with broadsides of 
grapeshot, had turned tail under a blaze of return fire, and the 
Dahomey Queen, with some damage but no casualties, had 
continued to Gallows End. 

Now the repairs were almost done; she would be able to sail 
in the morning with a full cargo of prime blacks. 

The previous day, as usual, the preparations for the voyage 
had begun in the barracoons. Dom Arsenio did not brand his 
slaves; he maintained that the obvious high quality of the mer- 
chandise was hallmark enough. But they had been shaved; men 
and women alike were left as bald as cannon shot. And they 
had been washed down with a solution of disinfectant, and their 
fingernails carefully pared. Far from acting as a depressant, 
these precautions had been the signal for celebration. Until late 
in the evening the unlighted stockades had resounded to 
strident cries, to the clapping of hands and the stamping of 
bare feet. 

This morning these happy voyagers had been given their 
farewell feast, ladled from cauldrons thick with boiled manioc 
or glazed with the grease of succulent stews. 

In the afternoon, shackled and in groups of ten, they had 
been transported by the Kru men to the waiting slaver. Once 
aboard, the chains had been struck from them, and they had 
been doused again. 
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With nightfall they had been herded below decks and stowed 
in rows, the starboard ranks facing aft, those on the port side 
facing forward, ready to start the Middle Passage. 

Maria had remained effortlessly apart from the commotion 
in the barracoons. Not even when the slaves had been marched 
down to the beach had she felt more than a passing conscious- 
ness of something familiar. Now, in the concavity of a high 
fan-back chair on the veranda, she seemed withdrawn in body 
as well, as she sat staring at the lone light that identified the 
Dahomey Queen. 

Only a faint breeze blew inland, and out of the forest came 
a sustained and aspirate soughing. Phenomenally, Gallows End 
seemed suspended in an atmospheric pocket from which all 
circulation was excluded. In this stillness between two winds 
the voice of the tide was magnified. 

It made a filtered thundering in Maria's ears. The surf, un- 
like the barracoons, had not lost its power to disturb her. Some- 
how it was more personal a continuous tocsin sounding the 
depth of an isolation to which she would never become com- 
pletely reconciled. 

Sometime later the offshore wind had quickened, swelling 
the roar of the breakers Vargas, lantern in hand, came with 
sharp, hollow steps along the flagged walk from the office. He 
passed close behind her, and his footfalls dwindled as he 
crossed the great hall. 

Presently she heard him returning with Dom Arsenio. Her 
husband was talking rapidly, something about the Kru boys 
and the Dahomey Queen. The two men emerged into the light 
that fell through the doorway. Dom Arsenio was carrying a 
whip his favorite, with a heavy ivory stock and vicious 
tongues at the end of the rawhide. 

"... And tell him to get them up on deck and put the 
irons on them at once!" he was saying. He scowled out toward 
the waves hammering upon the beach. "It's a risk, in that surf, 
but we'll have to take it!" Then he spat his anger into the wind, 
"Holy murder of Christ!" 

Snatching the lantern from Vargas, he stepped down from 
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the veranda and plunged into the darkness. Vargas hurried off 
in the opposite direction, toward the watchtower. 

Now, more than ever, Maria was aware of the great waves; 
they were coming in with a lashing rumble. The sound of them 
rolled up and echoed under the arches of the veranda. It 
seemed to dislodge her from her detachment. 

Suddenly a wan, bluish glare was diffused from above. It 
spread to the beach and seemed to draw the shuttling lines of 
spume out of the night. Vargas was signaling from the roof. 
Maria watched the schooner's light. Almost immediately it 
was increased by two, two eyes that blinked and rolled from 
side to side crazily. At the same time she thought she heard a 
shouting in the direction of the Kru village. 

Presently the erratic winking in the roadstead ceased; the 
life on the Dahomey Queen had contracted to that solitary 
lamp, gleaming with an almost sinister blandness. 

After a moment Maria saw the clerk approaching from the 
end of the veranda. 

"What is wrong, Senhor Vargas?" 

He stopped short just beyond the light from the doorway; 
Maria had risen and stood palely outlined against the high-back 
chair. 

"Mother of God!" he muttered; then he laughed. 

She had never heard him laugh before; it was a flat sound 
that thinned to a tremolo in his nostrils. His eyes peered invisi- 
bly out of the shadows, adding to her disquiet. 

"What has happened?" she pressed. 

He moved into the light, bringing with him a smell of 
soured wine; she remembered uneasily that she had not seen 
him all day, not even at the table. He had that servile manner. 
But there was nothing cringing in his stare. 

"Forgive me, Dona Maria you startled me. ... A runner 
came in a while ago from High Tortuga. A British man-of-war 
was sighted off there this morning, headed this way " 

When she grasped the significance of his words her first re- 
action was an involuntary skepticism. For years certainly for 
the five that she had been here illegal slaving had flourished 
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along this coast; and for as many years the ships of the British 
Patrol had skimmed the edges of the traffic, now and then 
seizing a slaver caught transporting blacks, but most of the 
time ineffectually blockading depots or sending ashore landing 
parties that did little more than enjoy the trader's hospitality, 
under the very walls of the barracoons. Numbers of these 
cruisers had made routine calls at Gallows End. But never, she 
realized suddenly, while one of her husband's ships stood just 
offshore, crammed with a cargo of slaves. 

"The mongo has gone to get the boat boys," Vargas went on. 
"He's going to have the niggers taken off and brought back to 
the pens. . . ." Swiftly his manner changed; his smile was insin- 
uating. "You know what would happen to the mongo if the 
British found them aboard his ship. . . ." 

Of course she knew what would happen, she thought with 
sudden impatience; he would be charged with piracy that was 
what they called it. ... She wanted to ask more questions, but 
something that smile, or the stale smell of wine, or the way he 
stared at her something about him made it imperative for her 
to get away. 

As she started inside he spoke quickly: 

"Senhora, please!" . . . She had the uncomfortable feeling 
that he was going to put his hand upon her arm. "You must not 
be afraid," he said quietly. 

"I am not afraid, Senhor Vargas," she told him. 

He was still smiling; it gave a fixed tenseness to his pasty 
features. 

'That is good. There is no need for you to be afraid 
ever . . ." And she could almost hear what he left unsaid: So 
long as I, Manoel Vargas, am here. 

She felt a fleeting relief as Dom Arsenio's voice came out 
of the darkness. He was cursing violently. A moment later he 
appeared, the coiled whip clutched in one hand, the lantern 
sputtering in the other. He was oblivious of Maria as he 
mounted the veranda. 

"They wouldn't stir, those black-bellied Kru swine! I offered 
dash! I flogged their stinking hides! I even threatened the 
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taming-stick! But no! Demba stood right up to me like a 
Fullah king, instead of the shark bait he is and said no, there 
was a devil in the surf! By the Blessed Virgin, if they weren't 
the best boatmen on the coast. . . . Free niggers! God rot their 
unfettered cods!" 

Vargas was looking at Dom Arsenio with a concern not 
wholly convincing. When he spoke, Maria thought she de- 
tected a cautious malice in his voice. 

"What can we do, Mongo?" 

"Do?" Dom Arsenio roared. "Why, damn your soul, Tavares 
has a vessel under him, hasn't he? He'll have to get under way, 
shipshape or not! He'll have to outrun them or there'll be 
nothing left for the British to hang not when I get through 
with him!" He flung the slave whip inside and gripped Vargas' 
arm. "Let's get up to the lookout! I'll show Her Majesty's 
watchdogs how it feels to wet into the wind! Ho, ho!" he 
rumbled as he hurried the clerk along the veranda. "Watch- 
dogs! Hah! Pismires, that's what they are the Queen's pis- 
mires!" 

When the signaling from the roof commenced again, the 
illumination seemed to fan through Maria's mind. What if the 
British cruiser overhauled the Dahomey Queen? In an emer- 
gency, she knew, Captain Tavares was prepared to run up 
almost any flag and produce forged ship's papers. But with 
slaves aboard, the British would use every means to prove the 
actual ownership of the schooner. And its proximity to Gallows 
End would be the damning clue. . . . 

A curious stillness slipped in among her thoughts, giving 
dimension to their voices. 

You would be a widow. The widow of Gallows End. How 
suffocating black would be in this heat. You would burn in 
your mourning while your husband burned in hell. 

Maria was profoundly shocked. Yet her very sense of guilt 
made her defiant. 

Why should I grieve if he were hanged? He has taken my 
young womanhood and squeezed it dry, so dry the seeds of it 
rattle within me as within a gourd. Whatever I owed him and 
what did I owe him but the life of the man who sired me and 
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deceived me? I have repaid a thousand times, counting even 
that stillborn child wrenched from my loins. 

Suddenly Maria found herself breathing as heavily as if she 
had spoken the words aloud. She glanced about, half expecting 
to discover an eavesdropper. Her gaze was caught and held by 
the darkness over the roadstead. 

It was gone; that lone lamp on the Dahomey Queen had been 
muffled. Perhaps already the anchor had been taken up, the 
sails loosed, and her prow turned into the phosphorescent 
waters seaward. She felt a reluctant sense of excitement; she 
was an accessory to an illicit and invisible race a race whose 
prize was her husband's neck. 

She went inside with the haste of a retreat. 

Lying where he had thrown it was Dom Arsenio's whip. She 
forced herself to pick it up; the ivory stock was warm, as if it 
still held the heat of his hand. It had a limp heaviness. Like the 
dragging weight of something dead, she thought. 

Again she was horrified at herself. Now she did not have 
time to glance around; a boisterous laugh boomed out. She 
knew without turning that Dom Arsenio was in the doorway. 

"Ho, ho!" he mocked. "What a picture! The mongo's wife!" 

She did not look at him as she put away the whip in the 
chest where he kept it; that sense of guilt had returned, if it had 
ever gone completely. Yet she appeared composed when she 
faced him. 

'The schooner has sailed?" 

He nodded. His eyes were overbright; he had an air of 
swagger and challenge that she recognized; his trader's blood 
was aroused. 

"She'll have a head start unless the English have sneaked 
up on us. Even so, she has the odds wind and tide and my 
luck! What more could she want?" he boasted. 

Maria could not keep back another question. "What if the 
Dahomey Queen should be overtaken ?" 

He looked at her sharply. "You are worried, my sweet 
about me?" He chuckled. "Rest assured if the Dahomey Queen 
should be overtaken, they'll find no evidence to hang me!" 
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2. 

With ease and expertness the small boat from the cruiser 
slipped through the surf. As the officer sprang ashore, the sun- 
light caught and twinkled upon his epaulette and saber. Briskly, 
and without delay, he led his landing party across the beach. 
Vargas, who was hurrying along the covered walk, stepped out 
into the glare to meet them. They went directly to the office; 
there the officer left his marines outside while he and Vargas 
entered. Immediately the men scattered with leisurely curi- 
osity; groups of blacks appeared out of nowhere and began 
cautiously to draw in close to them. 

All this Maria saw from the pavilion. What she marked par- 
ticularly, and with envy, was the evident vitality of the officer, 
extraordinary even at a distance. 

Now, after two nights and a day of waiting, she was about to 
know. And now she wondered if she wanted to know. 

With a sort of listless fascination she sat and stared through 
the lattice at the small building where Vargas and the English 
officer had disappeared. She stared until the white walls and 
the people against them flickered. Then she lowered her gaze 
and the floor, too, seemed unsteady. Across the dappling sun- 
light a train of ants struggled heroically with the corpse of a 
locust. In these insects, such prodigious energy had a gruesome 
unimportance. 

When she looked up again she saw Nuno coming toward the 
pavilion. 

Casually the boy seated himself on the steps and wriggled 
his toes in the sand. She looked at him with hard eyes. It was 
odd; Nuno seemed never to grow or mature; he was the same 
malicious-looking, elfin creature she had first seen at Holy 
Communion almost five years ago. After a deliberate silence, 
he glanced up. 

She would go immediately to the mongo's office, he said in 
the tone of a personal order. 

Maria yielded to her antagonism. "Dom Arsenio has sent for 
me i s that what you mean?" 

Nuno merely shrugged. 
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The heat seemed to suspend all thought as she crossed the 
stretch of blazing ground, her parasol held close to her head. 
Nearing the office, she was conscious of the stares of the 
marines from the man-of-war. One of them, younger than the 
others, smiled cheerfully and touched his cap. There was some- 
thing heartening in that gesture, in his red English face. She 
smiled back. 

Between dancing sunspots she saw that Dom Arsenio was 
alone in the office. Anxiously her gaze fastened upon him. 
There was nothing in his face to tell her what had occurred. 

"Where is the English officer?" 

Now he smiled, ironically. "Rest your fears, my dear. You 
find me still at liberty though, I confess, not completely at 
ease." 

"What about the Dahomey Queen ?" 

He spread his arms in a gesture of uncertainty. "He said 
not a word about the Dahomey Queen or any ship but his 
own. Certainly I didn't. 'Just paying Her Majesty's respects' 
that's how he referred to this visit." Suddenly he became un- 
aware of her. "He's up to something, of course " 

"Where is he now?" she broke in. 

"With Vargas on a tour of inspection," he said impatiently. 
"Naturally he is trying to draw me out by revealing nothing. 
And that makes me suspect they might have overtaken the 
Dahomey Queen " 

"What does it matter?" she said bitterly. 'They would have 
found no evidence." 

His teeth flashed in a vindictive smile. "That's right, my 
dear. Not if Tavares had time to carry out my orders. But if 
he didn't ... No! I don't believe it! The Dahomey Queen must 
have outrun the English ship! He's here to pry, that's all. ... 
Maria," he said sternly, "you must be very careful what you 
say to him " 

"I?" she said with alarm. 

She did not like the expression in his eyes. 

"Yes. He asked to be presented oh, he saw you in the 
pavilion! Observant, hey? ... It isn't too late even now for 
them to set out after the Dahomey Queen should they learn 
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anything to warrant it." He smiled again; enthusiasm came into 
his voice. "Attend me, Maria I do not want this young man 
to hurry off oh, no nor his marines! In fact, I shall invite 
his fellow officers ashore tonight to dine with us. . . ." 

When she looked back upon that morning, she remembered 
the minor sounds behind his voice; the humming of insects in 
the heat, the treacle of Negroid tones from the compound, the 
dispersing murmur of the surf, all of them subtly animating 
the silence; the past and the future, speaking through the same 
drearily familiar hush. 

As the Englishman entered, he was talking to Vargas over 
his shoulder; he finished what he was saying, but his eyes, once 
they set upon Maria, remained there with an intentness that 
left his words to shift for themselves. 

They were not unusual eyes; it was the grayness of them in 
his sunburned face that made them conspicuous. For a second 
she thought he was very young; then she was not sure; his 
skin had a granular quality, a coarse texture that suggested 
long perseverance "against the elements. Indeed, his face, so 
richly tawny and healthy, seemed to fill the room with a new 
sunlight, a glow from another hemisphere. It took Maria off 
guard. And it made her conscious of the brooding heaviness 
of Gallows End, the sense of degradation that hung over it, as 
inescapable as the swamp and jungle smells that tainted even 
the sea air. She was as startled as if some proof of contamina- 
tion within herself had been uncovered. 

"Well, Lieutenant," said Dom Arsenio, "what do you think 
of my establishment?" 

"Quite astonishing nothing like it on the Coast. Though 
you can hardly expect my approval," he added affably. 

He removed his eyes from Maria only to glance politely at 
her husband* Maria had fixed upon his single epaulette, won- 
dering why he didn't wear two; somehow it was as vaguely dis- 
turbing as if she had discovered a trivial incompleteness in his 
character. 

Dom Arsenio lifted Maria's hand and drew her toward the 
officer, pronouncing, "My dear, this is Senhor Lieutenant 
Kerth Lieutenant, my wife, Dona Maria da Castro!" His 
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gesture was so elaborate the presentation seemed almost a lit- 
eral one; that Dom Arsenio himself was aware of it was evident 
in bis faintly mischievous smile. 

The Englishman merely inclined his head. Maria converted 
her embarrassment into a slight distrust; he still made no effort 
to conceal his interest in her. Before he spoke he hesitated, 
with the expression of one sorting and translating his words. 

"If I seem to stare," he declared, "it is because out here the 
few ladies one sees are ... And suddenly to come upon some- 
one like you well, far from making me dumb, it inspires me 
to rash speeches" again he glanced at Dom Arsenio, who was 
beaming and tugging at one earring "which would, I'm 
certain, incline your husband to regret his hospitality." 

"If the lieutenant were speaking his own tongue," said Dom 
Arsenio to Maria, but with a wink at the officer, "he would 
not be so extravagant. Circumspection that's a national habit 
with Englishmen, my dear which they never discard except 
in another country or another language." 

Lieutenant Keith continued to address Maria. "Are all your 
husband's observations so astute?" 

To Maria, the Englishman's tone, his crisply amiable man- 
ner were both reassuring and troubling. In them was something 
nostalgic and disturbing, an evocation of mood that she could 
not at the moment recapture. It was not until he spoke again 
and put aside his cap that she grasped it. 

"As a matter of fact," he confessed wryly, "that speech ex- 
hausted me as well as my Portuguese vocabulary." 

Maria looked at his strong face its color deepened now 
that the sunlight touched his blond hair at the compact virility 
of him in his tight-fitting uniform; and she wanted to scoff at 
the suggestion, however humorous, that he could be capable of 
any physical depletion. Yet her distrust lingered not of him 
so much as of the incredible fact of his presence. 

Dom Arsenio chose his own interpretation of the lieutenant's 
remark. "You need some refreshment. My favorite perhaps 
rum and lime, with a bit of Demerara syrup?" 

"Before sundown?" Lieutenant Kerth bantered rather sol- 
emnly. "You forget my British circumspection." 
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Dom Arsenic's laughter almost persuaded Maria that he was 
genuinely amused. "Then I shall expect you to accept my 
hospitality until sundown," he said emphatically. "Or are you, 
like so many of your estimable associates in the Royal Navy, 
reluctant to mix pleasure with duty?" 

A coolly cynical smile came into the officer's eyes. 

"My dear fellow," he began, and suddenly Maria felt uneasy, 
"when my task is to help clear these waters of slave running, I 
assure you that duty and pleasure are one." He surveyed Dom 
Arsenio with an engaging candor. "You know, of course, that 
you are my host, instead of my prisoner, merely because of 
well, the caprice of wind and weather." 

Dom Arsenio laughed again, but his eyes, humorless and 
searching, were upon the Englishman. "Wind and weather?" 
he echoed innocently. "I do not follow." 

"By wind I refer to" Kerth gestured indifferently "the 
winds of chance. And by weather well, to your sharp eye." 

"Ho, ho!" said Dom Arsenio. "You are a shrewd fellow!" 

A glimmer in Kerth's eyes returned the compliment. 

Dom Arsenio assumed a more restrained manner, a com- 
bination of cordiality and elegance. "While you are here, 
Lieutenant, perhaps there are certain supplies your ship re- 
quires? I trust you will not consider me importunate to suggest 
that my stores are well stocked." 

"Supplies? Oh, no thank you, no, senhor." 

"Ah, then you came amply provisioned," Dom Arsenio 
observed significantly. 

"Quite," was the bland assurance. 

Dom Arsenio, never displeased with an exchange of perti- 
nent subtleties, smiled appreciatively. "In that case, I hope 
you will not be offended," he said, "if I offer a slight gift say 
a fresh-killed bullock for you and the other officers ?" 

Kerth broke into a good-natured laugh. "Confound it, man," 
he said, "I do believe you're trying to dash me!" 

Dom Arsenio threw back his head and roared; he was per- 
forming well, Maria had to admit. "You mean that I, Dom 
Arsenio da Castro, would stoop to bribe a representative of 
the British Crown when there is no occasion for it?" He 
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watched the officer slyly. "Perversely, I am of the opinion that 
this is a propitious time to send and invite your fellow offi- 
cers to dine with us this evening that is, if you will do us the 
honor. . . ." 

As he spoke, it seemed to Maria that she was no longer a 
detached listener. Now that his invitation was more than a 
proposed strategy involving some indefinite English officers, 
she found it curiously upsetting. Suddenly, without apparent 
reason, she did not want Lieutenant Kerth to remain longer 
than necessary. She tried to think of something to say, anything 
that would communicate to him alone what she felt. She was 
conscious of a flush as he turned an unexpected glance upon 
her. 

The next moment Kerth, still smiling, said to her husband, 
"Your invitation, senhor, will have to be taken under advise- 
ment." 

Her irregular breathing, the sudden twinge in her breast; 
these could only be sighs of relief, Maria told herself. 

"As you wish," Dom Arsenio assented. "But the bullock. 
That, surely, needs no official consideration?" 

"None," the Englishman responded. "It will be most wel- 
come." 

"Good. Then, if you'll excuse me ... I had a pair of fine 
steers slaughtered this morning, and I shall pick for you the 
better of the two. Come, Vargas." 

Kerth watched him with an unfathomable little smile. As 
Dom Arsenio reached the door, the impassive Vargas at his 
heels, the Englishman chaffed, "First you try to corrupt me 
with gifts now you deliberately leave me alone with your 
wife. I can see, sir, you are utterly without principle." 

"Such perception," Dom Arsenio declared grandiosely over 
his shoulder, "could exist only in one who is himself of scrupu- 
lous character." 

Gazing after her husband, Maria saw his shadow withdraw 
obliquely across the bright earth outside. Somehow it was 
disturbing, almost as disturbing as being left alone with the 
officer. She forced her eyes back to Kerth. 

He had perched himself upon the edge of the desk, arms 
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folded, one leg dangling, and was absorbed in an unabashed 
inspection of her. Resentment, together with a disconcerting 
sense of intimacy, sealed her within herself. She tried to justify 
her lack of composure, to make the cause impersonal; she had 
not been in the company of a strange man, unchaperoned, since 
she had come to Africa, and not often before that. Yet, despite 
the ferment inside her, she did not feel entirely ill at ease. 
There was something in the scene disquietingly familiar. . . . 
Then, as it flashed upon her, she was aware of a compulsion 
that sent scattering what remained of her poise. 

She breathed more easily when he got to his feet and strolled 
to the door. Against the glare his profile was sharp and alert, 
curiously equine. Abruptly he turned back. "I don't trust your 
husband. Do you?" 

For the second time within a minute Maria was caught 
unawares. As he came toward her, she saw the deliberate 
malice in his smile. There was something deeper behind it. 
But she chose to recognize only the surface. She managed to 
return his smile while she struggled to think what to say. 

"Never mind," he said. "That was taking an unfair advan- 
tage." He continued to regard her half seriously. "Tell me 
why didn't you want me to accept your husband's invitation 
rather, why don't you?" 

That, too, she thought swiftly, is taking an unfair advantage. 
How could she possibly bring herself to explain that sudden 
wish to speed his departure, any more than she could tell him 
that a moment before, as he swung one leg from the edge of 
the table, an almost overwhelming compulsion had urged her 
to sit beside him, just as long ago she had sat beside another 
Englishman on the bank of the Tagus. 

"What led you to think that?" she fended. 

"My eyes." 

"You are mistaken. Why should I be inhospitable? Too few 
people come here . . ." 

He shook his head with a kindly impatience. "Why, your 
face is an absolute mirror! A mirror in which, I suspect," he 
added regretfully, "those about you see only their own images." 
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She heard herself laughing in embarrassment. "You're fright- 
ening me, senhor" she said. "Am I so apparent?" 

"Why should you be frightened?" he demanded. "What 
could possibly show in your face that you'd be afraid for any- 
one to see?" 

She tried to distract from her blush by assuming a thoughtful 
expression. "Perhaps," she said after a pause, "one isn't 
ashamed of what's hidden it's just that some of us are shy of 
being peered into. . . ." 

"If that's evasion," he observed dryly, "at least it's from an 
honest conviction. But we've strayed from the point. I asked 
you why you didn't want me to stay." 

Now she wilfully drew her diffidence about her. "In a place 
like this we well, we grow to resent strangers." She darted 
him a swift glance. "I don't mean to offend " 

"Strangers!" he scoffed. "That term applies to those we 
haven't the time or the inclination to know. . . . Besides," he 
asserted with genial authority, "no one person is ever a 
stranger except to himself. In that respect, we're all strangers 
collectively because we refuse to look into our own hearts." 

She said hesitantly, "You sound very wise. . . ." 

"That's my difficulty," he sighed ruefully. "It leads me into 
situations beyond my depth, alas!" 

His eyes seemed to disclaim the banter in his tone. She found 
herself searching again for something to say. Her inability to 
cope with a stranger no, a newcomer irritated and humili- 
ated her. "What you said," she faltered, "about people not 
being strangers that must be true. For here we are, talking 
as if " 

"Being strangers or not," he broke in with a kind of im- 
patient enthusiasm, "has nothing to do with what we talk 
about or, for that matter, whether we talk or not. Now, to 
prove my point, let's take up the latter first. We talk, you and 
I, because out here we see so few of our own kind. And as for 
what we talk about well, I should say we're sufficiently 
emancipated to talk about what interests us most." His smile 
was spontaneous. "Quite simple, isn't it?" 

She was dimly aware of the word "emancipation" challeng- 
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ing her, but she suppressed it along with her growing excite- 
ment. 

"As you put it, yes," she said. "But I well, again I have to 
fall back upon the sort of life I live to excuse my" she hesi- 
tated, then plunged "my suspicion of everything." 

He stared at her. With sudden bluntness he said, "How do 
you bear it?" 

She understood perfectly the inclusiveness of his question. 
But she could not free herself from evasion. "Bear it?" she 
echoed. "You mean living here?" 

"I mean," he said harshly, "everything." 

Her resentment was purely instinctive and defensive. For 
the first time she noticed the scorn in bis naturally flaring nares; 
they emphasized the high, broken line of his nose and gave 
strength to its imperfection. His face, at that moment, was like 
a bulwark through which those gray, inescapably cool eyes 
watched her. 

"Does it distress you so much," he asked presently, "what I 
implied?" 

Her agitation showed in an involuntary movement; she 
linked her hands and held them tightly before her with a child- 
like formality. There was an interval before she could bring 
herself to reply. 

"Yes," she said in a dry whisper. 

Either cruelty or thoughtlessness prompted his next speech; 
it came with the swiftness of something closing in upon her. 
"Then you admit these things," he declared in a tone of 
belligerent satisfaction. 

She lifted her clasped hands slightly; it was a barely percepti- 
ble gesture of supplication. It seemed to entreat him to leave 
her the transparent shell of her pride was it not enough, she 
thought, that he could discern the shape of what lay behind it? 
Helplessly her glance traveled about the room. It took in the 
bare walls with their traces of mildew, the dispassionate rectan- 
gles of light, the stolid, utilitarian furniture. Her eyes, as if 
possessed of new vision, wrested from these accustomed sur- 
roundings a hidden beauty; then humbly they went back to the 
source of it. 
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"It is wrong to talk like this," she said simply. 

"If it is wrong," he declared unregenerately, "then it is I 
who transgress and without qualms. As for you" he smiled 
that quick, disarming smile "your only offense is your 
restraint!" 

Recklessly she demanded, "What would you have me tell 
you?" 

In another instant, she felt, she would be completely shut off 
from any retreat. Suddenly everything that she and her faith 
and the years had built up, the moral structure that had sus- 
tained her, was in danger of annihilation. She wanted to cry 
out her terror, to proclaim that what was happening was pre- 
posterous, that it must end. 

Now all humor had left his face. It would have been hard 
but for the cleft in his chin, a square chin that somehow seemed 
divided in its strength. With fierce abstraction he tugged at his 
collar and finally unhooked it. 

"There is much you could tell me," he said, "much I'd like 
to know. . . ." 

She seized upon the ugly inference. "If you expect me to tell 
you about my husband's affairs, Lieutenant," she said, "I assure 
you there's nothing I can say that will help you." 

He looked surprised, then angry. "Confound your husband's 
affairs! At least," he amended, "those that don't involve you. 
. . . The law," he resumed, his poise recovered, "will ultimately 
take care of your husband. But in the meantime what of 
you?" 

Now she was startled. "What of me ?" 

"Yes, you! Don't you understand?" he demanded. "Oh, of 
course you don't! Well to my intense annoyance, I find 
myself concerned about your welfare. Now is that clear?" 

His face was flushed, glowering at her from above the corded 
concave of his throat; that soft brown triangle held her with 
such intensity that she imagined she could see the pulse, until 
she realized that the throbbing came from her own temples. 
She dared not speak. 

"Damn it all!" he exploded. "Can't you understand? This 
place" he made a sweeping gesture "with its perpetual 
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stench . . . it's saturated! For all its pretentiousness, it's pol- 
luted unfit for a woman like you for any woman! Why, in 
the Governor's office at Freetown there's a sheaf of reports on 
activities here as thick as the data on all the other slave fac- 
tories combined! I've read it from beginning to end, every 
blood-soaked page! Oh, I could tell you things about this spot 
that you never even dreamed that you could never dream! 
And it's not all second hand! Why, on this very cruise I saw " 

"Yes ?" she broke in, even before he caught himself. "On 
this very cruise what what did you see?" It was her voice, 
but Dom Arsenio was behind it. 

The gray eyes had a steely smile. "Among other things,'* he 
said easily, "I saw for myself what I'd suspected that the wife 
of Dom Arsenio da Castro is an utterly charming and helpless 
creature completely at the mercy of things that seem all the 
more sinister because I don't know the exact nature of them!" 

In the confusion of words that crowded about her was one 
that pressed against a responsive nerve. 

"Suspected?" she repeated, "what you suspected?" 

Now his smile was deliberately derisive. "My dear lady," he 
said, "you don't thinV the name Dona Maria da Castro is 
omitted from those reports about Gallows End, do you? 
Indeed, it brings the only breath of clean air into those pages! 
And the officers who have been ashore here," he went on 
cruelly, "they've talked about you! Oh, nothing derogatory 
simply the usual conversational lust men use to titillate them- 
selves aboard ship and in barracks! That and pity. Oh, yes, 
they drag that in just to prove they're decent! Pity!" 

A wave of humiliation engulfed Maria. He need not have 
repeated that word, she thought dully. She could no longer 
meet his gaze. With a sort of placid futility she wandered to a 
window and stared out. 

The heat rose from the earth and pressed down from the 
sky, meeting just above the ground with a silent, shattering 
impact. It spread an intolerable effulgence. It seemed to smite 
her eyeballs and cleave down through her, leaving her divided 
against herself. 

When she faced him again, he was far away, behind waver- 
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ing motes of light. But there were more than sun scars between 
them. The sun itself stood between them. The moon stood 
between them, and all the stars and planets of the firmament 
How could she send her voice across such a distance, and what 
had she to say? ... To yield to* time and space, to be forever 
passive; that was the ultimate destiny. And, even if it was con- 
trary to the injunctions of her faith, it was what she wanted at 
this moment, existence without pain. 

She was not afraid to look at him now across time* and 
space. Yet, strangely, the distance did not seem so great. It 
was shrinking. For he was crossing it, coming toward her, 
thrusting aside the worlds that separated them. And as he 
came, his face was curiously blurred above the clear brown 
triangle of his throat. Nor was he traversing that space to hear 
what she had to say. He had come, instead, to stop her lips, to 
bind them in a stillness as vast as a universe. 

For an instant before a lifetime's teaching of shame began 
its torment she had felt that universe dwindle to a man and 
a woman sealed together, oblivious of the heat that drew the 
sweat from their pores, the blood from their hearts; and through 
her this miracle had been done. 

Not as in a dream, but in a great waking, she lifted her hand 
and pressed the palm of it to her mouth, that she might better 
taste his salt; and this time as she took the sacrament of 
another's sweat, she felt an incredible wonder. 

Now the shame was closing in. It came with heavy tread, 
walking on human feet. Its familiar steps sounded from the 
compound. Then it moved into view, trailing its oblique 
shadow across the earth. 

Dom Arsenio was alone. Maria suspected it was her own 
guilt that made her distrust his smile. 

"I have taken the liberty," he announced to the Englishman, 
"of having my clerk show your men around the factory. They 
seemed quite curious inordinately curious, I should say." 

If Keith was displeased, he did not show it. "You are a very 
thorough host," he observed. "Which reminds me of your 
invitation " 
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Maria, who had been studying her husband's face, felt her 
uneasiness grow as he broke in upon the officer. 

"Your commander, it would appear, has anticipated it 
and seen fit to decline." 

He took Kerth's arm and turned him toward a window open- 
ing seaward. 

"By Jove!" Kerth exclaimed; he stared a few seconds, then 
muttered "by Jove" again, and turned away from the window 
with surprising equanimity. Maria saw the eyes of the two men 
meet and exchange nothing. "Now this should be awkward," 
Kerth commented, "but due to your excessive cordiality, 
senhor, I'm not in the least embarrassed. Only puzzled. I can 
think of but one explanation; the Falcon must have sighted 
some suspicious looking craft and taken off after her. ... I 
daresay on occasion," he observed dryly, "there are suspicious 
looking craft off this roadstead." 



3. 

Out in the compound the air lay stunned. Seeping through 
it, barely reaching Maria's ears, was the low monotonous huski- 
ness of two blended voices; Losi and Bongomo talking at the 
window. 

Her room was insufferable. It was not the closeness so much 
as the oppression of the familiar walls. Under their calcium 
whiteness were the scars of too many anguished days. But she 
could not escape them; this was the one spot she was sure she 
would not encounter Kerth. 

With growing annoyance she was aware of the voices at the 
window. Her slave knelt inside, leaning against the sill; outside, 
head and shoulders reclining against the frame, stood Bon- 
gomo. At intervals every day, over a period of months, they 
had idled there, exchanging murmurs and silences, infrequently 
giggling or shrilling with laughter. She had tolerated this 
unabashed wooing, had grown accustomed to it; the alert, 
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mild-tempered youth would make Losi a good husband. But 
today their slurred, amorous tones seemed to cloy the heat. 

Finally, her patience thinning, she ordered Bongomo away. 
Losi, moving only her posture, fastened a look of pique and 
reproach upon her mistress. The Negress's dark nipples stood 
out with excitement; behind them her breasts were like glossy 
ripe cassavas. Maria realized, not for the first time, that Losi 
had matured almost overnight; certainly the naked figure 
drawn up below the window was that of a woman full-blown 
and aroused. 

"Have you no shame?" she rebuked sharply; and another 
voice echoed in her ears: And you, Maria da Castro? 

Losi looked puzzled, instinctively unchastened. Maria 
avoided the slave girl's eyes, for, without cognizance, they 
penetrated to something she wished hidden, even from herself. 
She could not put down her self-consciousness. Almost spite- 
fully, she told Losi to go to her quarters, go outside, anywhere, 
only get out. Losi shook her head and said, no, Bongomo 
had cautioned her to stay inside; she would not be safe wander- 
ing about while these white strangers from the cruiser were in 
the settlement. Maria's anger fused. "I told you to go!" she 
spat out. When the Negress merely stared at her, she struck 
her across her frizzed head. 

Maria felt a little sick as the girl screamed and fled the 
room. She had not hurt her, she knew. But she had never before 
laid hand upon her except in affection or gentle reproof. More 
mortifying was an illusion that persisted in her mind, the 
picture of herself, stark naked, breasts erect, crouching in heat 
below the window. Only the color of my skin, she thought, 
and generations of false pride only they preserve me from 
such shamelessness. 

And what shocked her more than the actual thoughts was 
the fact that she gave shelter to them. Before she had been 
transplanted to this harsh soil, she would not have been capable 
of such honesty or abandon. Now she could look upon naked- 
ness without the flicker of an eyelash. Even the nakedness she 
saw within herself. 
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She was obsessed with a sense of precarious and inevitable 
destination, as though, without her consent, she had been 
plunged into a frightening journey, one from which there was 
no turning back. Yet the very idea was ridiculous. In a few 
hours or whenever his ship reappeared in the roadstead he 
would leave. That would be the end. Like the closing of a door 
that had opened briefly, the shutting out of whatever beauty 
or despair lay beyond it. 

Of course, there was nothing to prevent his coming again, 
in pursuance of his duties. But in the meantime, she assured 
herself, she would have thrown up a barricade against him 
she would be prepared. This time he had slipped upon her 
unawares. Somewhere within her defenses, unsuspected even 
by herself, was a secret tunnel through which he had gained 
access. . . . 

It was strange, she thought, how the heart went back and 
took from some cherished face a look, a feature, a circumstance 
of mood or light, and transferred it to someone never seen 
before. In any link between past and present there was potent 
magic, some power to evoke allegiance. What was behind this 
passionate urge to bind the two a desperation, an abysmal 
insecurity? Was it an attempt to preserve what existed now 
by embalming it in a bright sepulcher beyond the reach of life 
or one's own natural instinct to destroy? Or was it the reverse? 
Was it flight, a frantic seeking backward, a gesture to regain 
something lost, to restore upon the face of maturity the image 
of childhood or youth? 

Whatever the reason in this instance whether it was a 
validation of him or an excuse for her she clung to the 
shadow that had given substance to the impact of this morning. 
Any physical similarity, the trappings of uniform or nationality, 
these were of small consequence; it was an emotional likeness, 
the sense of freedom and a radiant world implicit in both, that 
had identified him with a figure remote and idyllic, years ago 
in a sunlit square beside the Tagus. 

But why must she try to find a meaning or a definition for 
what had happened? Or speculate upon the outcome? After 
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all, what had happened? Nothing . . . nothing, she taunted her- 
self, except a moment when all life had seemed to rise and 
spend itself upon her lips. 

She was amazed at her inability to feel more than an obliga- 
tion to shame. Perhaps later . . . For the time, her faculty for 
moral perception had withdrawn into that dim neutrality be- 
tween shock and cognizance. But for whatever wrong she had 
done, she would pay through a thousand tortured days. Already 
the foretaste of them was upon her. Already, unrepentant and 
unconfessed, she waited, as in the incredible stillness of a drum 
pause, listening for the next beat to fall. 

With sundown, a red-amber afterglow made the air luminous 
without lighting the earth; near the ground, shadows clotted in 
a dun color that became mauve as it lengthened into the road- 
stead. Into the silence, curiously magnified, came the soft grind- 
ing of the surfs white teeth, the darting hiss as the backwash 
laved the still heated sands. Northwest and southeast traveled 
the sounds of the ocean's hunger in a roar that dissipated 
above the endless lines of breakers, until the whole Guinea 
coast, it seemed, was a crust between the lips of the sea. 

While Maria was dressing, Dom Arsenio came into the room 
and stood watching her. His face was imaged in the mirror, 
just behind her own; he seemed to be peering surreptitiously 
over her shoulder, plucking at her secrets. Her heart contracted 
to hide what he might find. 

Obviously he misunderstood the concern he saw reflected in 
the looking-glass. 

"I've found out nothing," he said harshly. "Vargas has tried 
to ply his men with spirits. But evidently they've learned their 
orders well. And as for the lieutenant himself " He snorted. 

It shamed Maria that she felt relieved. But with those eyes 
probing her from behind, she still felt at a disadvantage. She 
turned to face him directly. Now his eyes swept her apprais- 
ingly, from the indigo tints in her severely drawn black hair, 
to the scarlet slippers that peeped from under the lace ruffles 
of her white Havana gown. There was something metallic in his 
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smile of approval. But he spoke lightly. "You must have antici- 
pated what I was about to propose. . . . Enchanting, my dear, 
enchanting. I'm sure the lieutenant's admiration will be stimu- 
lated even more than this morning." 

Swiftly she searched his face for some verification of her 
intuition. 

"No," she said quietly. 

He lifted his eyebrows. "No?" he mocked. "No what?" 

"You mustn't ask me to do that, Arsenio " 

He laughed. "You are very perceptive tonight." 

"After all this time," she said sharply, "it doesn't require 
much perception to know the sort of thing you're likely to 
suggest." 

He bowed ironically. "Very well. Though it offends me to 
be blunt. . . . Then why do you demur?" 

"I don't wish to be alone with him." 

He assumed an exaggerated bewilderment. "I left you alone 
with him this morning. You didn't appear to object then." 

"I won't lie for you, Arsenio," she evaded. 

Now he chuckled. "You presume, my sweet excitable one! 
Have I ever required that? Indeed, I never fail to advise scrupu- 
lous adherence to your virtues all of them. Your powers of 
divination," he said delicately, "should be more explicit. What 
I wish is very simple. Merely to know if the English cruiser 
overhauled the Dahomey Queen and why it sailed and left 
Lieutenant Kerth behind. And as for your reluctance to 
beguile ... I seem to recall an instance when you had no such 
qualms some years ago in Aveiro!" 

Maria was indifferent to his sarcasm. What concerned her 
was the prospect of being alone with Lieutenant Kerth, under 
her husband's direction, even surveillance. The very thought 
of it filled her with panic. She trusted Dom Arsenio even less 
than she trusted herself in such a situation. 

"No," she declared again, stubbornly, "no!" 

He shrugged; his persuasive air disappeared. "There will be 
no argument, Maria." 

She lowered her head slightly, her wide eyes still upon him. 
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It was an instinctively belligerent movement, like that of a 
frightened forest creature; it had a primitive symmetry ab- 
sorbed from the pattern of black life constantly about her. 

"Arsenio," she said quietly, "if you leave me alone with 
Lieutenant Kerth if you do, Arsenio I swear I swear by 
the Blessed Virgin I will tell him about the Dahomey Queen 
that she is your ship, and that she left here day before yester- 
day with a cargo of your slaves!" 

She was not surprised when the anger gathered in his face, 
when he stared at her skeptically. But she was wholly unpre- 
pared for the sudden outburst of laughter that deepened his 
color and put a glitter into the black intensity of his eyes. 

"You are alive, Maria da Castro!" he exclaimed. "Resurrec- 
tion! The stone is rolled away! Sweet Mother of Jesus, I can 
scarcely believe it!" 

This familiar blasphemy brought a flicker of indignation 
and disgust; abruptly she turned away. The mirror caught and 
held her flushed face; his gaze hovered cynically above her 
shoulder. 

"And suppose you did confess your husband's sins to the 
lieutenant," he baited, "what could he do about it now?" 

"The Dahomey Queen could have been becalmed," she flung 
at him, "or delayed by storm you yourself said the English 
could still take out after her." 

"So!" He drew close to her and she became rigid as his lips 
moved against her ear. "These little pink shells of yours hold 
all they hear, eh? All the better, then, to catch everything the 
handsome lieutenant might be persuaded to say!" She moved 
quickly away from him. His laughter followed her. "Do you 
know, my dear," he said casually, "you haven't shown such 
temper or perhaps fire is a more flattering word since that 
unfortunate outburst that blasted my hopes for a son and heir!" 
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4. 

For the occasion Dom Arsenio had brought out part of his 
collection of antique mask cups elaborate ceramic mugs, 
vine rimmed above the cunningly ribald faces of satyrs. And 
instead of the usual hurricane lamp, a pair of seven-branched 
candelabra picked out the glints from silver and crystal and 
brocade. 

Before dinner, Lieutenant Kerth had spied Maria's harp 
and asked her to play. Although her performance had been 
only for him, she had tactfully chosen one of Dom Arsenio's 
favorites, a romanza. As she separated and balanced the 
melody and the harmonies, she pretended that one part lulled 
Dom Arsenio while the other spoke clandestinely to the Eng- 
lishman. Like Cousin Leonor, she was securing the threads 
of a web about a lover and under her husband's very eyes! 
She felt delightfully perverse. Through the strings, as through 
a diagonal rain, she watched Kerth, and the warmth and 
strength of his blondness seemed to diffuse about her. 

But now that they were gathered at the board, the tipsy 
candle flames, the wavering shadows, the shifting figures of 
the slaves, even the visaged drinking vessels all combined to 
create an undercurrent of stealthy activity. 

Dom Arsenio, radiating elegance from the gold-stitched col- 
lar of his ruffled blouse to his bejeweled hands, presided with 
a fiercely amiable dignity. At his right stood a handsome rock 
crystal ewer. Twice a slave had refilled it with wine. As Dom 
Arsenio personally replenished the goblets, it seemed to Maria 
that he was a satirical puppet master making sport with those 
leering satyr masks. Again and again he brimmed the officer's 
mug, never overlooking his own. His gusto, his complete dis- 
regard for subtlety, gave him an air of extravagant conspiracy. 

That Kerth appreciated his performance was evident when 
he held up his cup and gazed contemplatively at the pottery 
face. 

"Caput mortuum" he murmured; then he added with a 
slight smile, "You have a fine sense of the appropriate, Dom 
Arsenio." 
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"So?" returned his host, deliberately obtuse. 

"Yes. You call this place Gallows End and you surfeit 
your guests from these death's heads. Very droll, I should say." 

Smiling expansively, Dom Arsenio considered. "Consistent, 
let us say," he pronounced finally; "I am consistent in all 
things. I am sure, Senhor Lieutenant, that is one point of 
character where we differ. For instance, you speak more like 
a well, a scholar than a man of the sea." 

"It is my stilted Portuguese," Kerth replied easily. "Or it 
may be that the seafaring gentlemen of your acquaintance use 
a more er practical idiom." 

Dom Arsenio chuckled and skewered a large piece of mut- 
ton. "Jan Kerth," he muttered thickly, as he tore at the dripping 
flesh. "That's an odd combination for an Englishman." 

"My mother was a Boer," said the lieutenant. "That accounts 
for the Jan." 

"Mmm," Dom Arsenio cogitated, clearing his front teeth 
with the nail of his thumb. "Then you are not a stranger to 
Africa." 

Maria thought she observed a stiffening in Kerth's attitude; 
his eyes looked politely cold. 

"In a sense, no. I was born in Natal. But I grew up in Eng- 
land with my father's family." 

"But Africa drew you back," Dom Arsenio pursued. 

Kerth smiled. "The Royal Navy brought me back to help 
smoke out certain notorious characters along the West Coast." 

"Ho, ho!" Dom Arsenio burst out jovially. "And not too 
easy a task! You first have to get evidence, do you not, my 
friend?" 

"I beg your pardon?" the officer queried innocently. 

"You know what I mean, senhor! 'Piracy on the high seas,' 
I think the Admiralty calls it." 

"Oh. To be sure." 

Dom Arsenio leaned forward upon his elbows. 

"What would you say, my Lieutenant, if I were to tell you 
that your ship arrived here just a few hours too late? Mind 
you, I'm not! This is purely hypothetical!" 
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"I should say there's always another time hypothetically 
and otherwise." 

After a moment, to Maria's relief, they both laughed. 

Dom Arsenio lifted the ewer toward Kerth's cup and found 
a hand over it; one fishy eye stared out from between the 
lieutenant's lean brown fingers. 

Maria's uneasiness reasserted itself when her husband settled 
back in an attitude of pondering. 

"You know," he announced presently, a fine scorn in his 
rolling syllables, "it's utter nonsense, all these tales about the 
cruelty of slave traders that is, the intelligent and prudent 
business man a class with which, if you will forgive me, I 
identify myself. It stands to reason that no sensible merchant 
would deliberately injure his stock. Humanitarianism has 
nothing to do with it. Leave sentimentality to those too poor 
to own slaves, and" with a wink "to the British Parlia- 
ment!" 

"But what about the merchandise," said the Englishman, 
"those people who through no choice of their own become 
chattels? What of them? Somewhere lost in all the oratory 
and the prayers spent upon the subject is something called 
human liberty." 

"Human liberty!" jeered Dom Arsenio. "Hah whaf s that? 
Merely a high-flown term the middle class uses to describe the 
inherited leisure of the aristocracy and the military!" 

"As a member of the middle class," said Kerth tolerantly, 
"I must disagree with you. Human liberty is a common prop- 
erty. It is the wealthy and the high born who have converted 
it into a privilege." 

"Ridiculous!" Dom Arsenio scoffed; he indicated Kerth's 
epaulette. "You belong to the military, so to speak. And one 
does not hold that rank in the Royal Navy without either money 
or position! No, my Lieutenant you may argue with me as an 
officer in Her Brittanic Majesty's African Squadron but not 
as one of the middle class! ... I personally," he hurried on, 
"am not concerned with any moral issues; I regard slaving 
simply as a trade ethically legitimate, in spite of the fact that 
it has been outlawed. And how do I arrive at this conclusion? 
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Hah! My authority is irrefutable! I refer you, senhor, to the 
Holy Bible!" 

Maria stirred uncomfortably and glanced at Kerth; immedi- 
ately she was put at ease by his composure, his air of indulgent 
attentiveness. 

"God," Dom Arsenio pronounced sonorously, "chose 
Abraham as the 'friend of all them that believe' and blessed 
him by I quote 'by giving him flocks and herds, silver and 
gold, and menservants and maidservants' . . . And, moreover, 
God commanded the Jews to make slaves of the heathen, 
saying: 'Of them shall ye buy bondsmen and bondsmaids . . . 
Of the children of strangers that do sojourn among you ... ye 
shall take them as an inheritance . . . They shall be your bonds- 
men forever!' " 

He sat back, resting his jeweled fingers on the edge of the 
table, an inordinate self-satisfaction in his eyes. Lieutenant 
Kerth allowed himself to look impressed. 

"Quite," he agreed guilelessly. "In f act, t there is evidence 
found by students of Scripture, like yourself that certain of 
the Apostles conformed, in spirit, to that mandate. For in- 
stance, Saint Peter without reservation charged slaves to be 
submissive. And Saint Paul likewise recommended them to 
seek above all to please their masters, thus to make the teach- 
ings of Jesus, especially humility, to shine before all as an 
example." 

Dom Arsenio was staring at him, a scowl clouding his 
swarthy face. But he was quick to collect himself and flash an 
extravagant smile. 

"You see!" he proclaimed, glancing first at Maria, then at 
Vargas. "Did I not say he spoke more like a scholar than a 
seaman? Then," he resumed to Kerth, "after a fashion, we see 
eye to eye the master of Gallows End and Lieutenant Jan 
Kerth of the Royal Navy! Ho, ho! That is a good one!" And 
he began to laugh heartily. 

"Nothing of the sort," Kerth broke in amiably. "The injunc- 
tions of Saint Peter and Saint Paul are simply further proof 
that Christianity accepts society as it is, seeking its transforma- 
tion only through individuals. Christianity is in theory at 
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least wise enough to see that mass opposition in matters of 
class results generally in persecution and slaughter." 

Swiftly Dom Arsenio seized upon his words and turned them 
to his purpose. "True, absolutely true!" he said enthusiastically. 
"That is the reason the Church does not attack the institution 
of slavery directly, but takes the attitude that it does not exist!" 

Kerth assumed a reflective expression. 

"Of course," he muttered, "I could be mistaken particu- 
larly in Roman ecclesiastical matters, being myself a barbaric 
Anglican but I seem to recall that about ten years ago Pope 
Gregory issued an encyclical condemning slavery as 'a great 
crime against humanity.' " 

"Oh?" Dom Arsenio sparred. "Of course, that could be." 
Then, recovering, he brushed the matter aside with gusty 
humor. "Ten years ago, eh? Well, that makes it quite under- 
standable why we haven't heard of it out here news travels 
slowly to the Guinea Coast! ... I must say," he went on, a 
gleam in his eyes, "we have not had so erudite a visitor in many 
a day. Pray tell us more, Senhor Lieutenant! Your experiences 
at sea, in the African Patrol, must be even more fascinating 
than your excursions into humanity! For example what are 
your emotions when you capture a vessel carrying slaves? As 
one on the inside one of the pursued, as it were I should 
consider it edifying to hear how it feels to be a pursuer! Come, 
Lieutenant! I'm sure you could serve up a spicy tale!" 

"Spicy," observed Lieutenant Kerth coolly, "is, I'm afraid, 
too pleasant and fragrant a word for most of my official en- 
counters along this coast. Far too harrowing for table talk 
and for a lady. However" he shrugged with simulated reluc- 
tance "if you're inclined to hear a story, I do know one that 
might fit the occasion. In a sense it's a morality tale rather 
religious but it still has to do with the slave trade " 

"My wife," Dom Arsenio put in unctuously, "is a very 
religious woman." 

Maria was startled that such a statement should bring a 
quick resentment; the look she gave Kerth was involuntarily 
apologetic. 

"In that case," he said, "she might find the story of Brother 
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Anselmo somewhat shocking Oh," he broke off, noticing the 
expression on Dom Arsenio's face, "you know of Brother 
Anselmo?" 

Dom Arsenio shrugged. "It is an old tale or legend out 
here." 

"I should hardly call it a legend," said Kerth, "though I 
admit it is fabulous; we have several accounts of it in the 
archives at Freetown from explorers of established verac- 
ity- 

"But," Dom Arsenio interjected, "is it any less harrowing 
than those personal encounters you referred to?" 

"It is the religious element," Kerth said with a smile, "that re- 
deems the bloody details in this instance." 

With sudden perversity and under the protection of those 
cool gray eyes Maria spoke out, "Please, Lieutenant tell 
the story." 

She let her gaze linger upon Kerth long enough to receive 
his look of commendation. Then she forced herself to glance 
at her husband. To her surprise, she was met with no show of 
rebuke, Dom Arsenio sat withdrawn; indeed, for an instant 
his detachment appeared almost trancelike. As Maria saw his 
lips move faintly, she had the uncanny feeling that he was 
intoning some unhallowed prayer. The next moment his white 
teeth glimmered in a smile. 

"By all means tell it," he conceded graciously. "If it is a 
true story and you say it is, Lieutenant then I am sure 
Dona Maria will have no cause to regret hearing it. After all," 
he added in a voice of deep reverence, "no story could be more 
harrowing than the Crucifixion!" 

Kerth's face expressed a cynically polite acknowledgment 
of his host's assent. He turned to Maria. 

"Brother Anselmo," he said, "was a Jesuit. Like a good 
many of his Order, he suddenly appeared on these shores, out 
of nowhere. Some say he traveled on foot across the Sudan 
and all the way down to Dahomey; that was where he first put 
in his appearance. Others like to suggest that he came straight 
from hell, disguised as a monk. Matter of fact, the first reports 
about him were wholly commendable. After making a notable 
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number of conversions at Wydah, he disappeared into the 
interior. Next he was heard of somewhere in Futa Jallon 
trying his luck with the Fullahs. Evidently it wasn't too good. 
Nothing was heard of him for several years. Then a traveler 
through that region some Scot who was hunting for the 
source of the Niger brought back word of having seen a 
priest held in bondage by a tribe near the Mountains of the 
Moon. Might have been Brother Anselmo. Nobody knows. 
Some believe he died. In a sense, he did. For when he came 
to light again it's ironic to speak of light in connection with 
his reappearance he had another name. He was known as 
Kallam Alia, which, as you probably know, means Voice of 
God, and he was wearing a different kind of cassock. He was 
nganga, a witch doctor." 

He kept his eyes upon Maria most of the time, and fre- 
quently he punctuated his words with a reassuring little smile. 
Out of the corner of her eye Maria could see Dom Arsenio 
sitting motionless, in an attitude of skeptical attention. Once, 
when her glance moved involuntarily toward Vargas, she was 
surprised to find him still there. 

"Something had happened to him during those missing 
years," Kerth went on, "evidently something ghastly beyond 
imagining. For, except for physical traces, Kallam Alia bore 
no resemblance to Brother Anselmo. The zealous Jesuit had 
become a human obscenity. It was just as though somehow 
this Christian priest, his faith mysteriously shattered, his mind 
unhinged, had gone backward through a series of reversions 
through paganism, animism, whatever and emerged as a 
monster. He founded a trading post, a town in fact, which he 
named II Jinna 'heaven.' And instead of dealing in souls, 
he trafficked in bodies. Some ivory, some gold. But mostly 
bodies. Black bodies. Within a few years II Jinna became one 
of the most fearsome spots in the interior a worse hellhole 
even than Kano, the slave city of the Sudan. This was at the 
time of the early wars between Tiggety Sego and Daisy Koora- 
barri charming names, don't you think?" Kerth interpolated 
to Maria. "But Tiggety and Daisy were anything but charming 
fellows as, no doubt, your husband could tell you " 
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His glance toward Dom Arsenio brought forth a bland 
smile. 

"They were a bit before my time," announced Dom Arsenio, 
"though of course as a boy I heard considerable about them. 
Their names spelled blood and terror from Senegal down to 
the Gold Coast." 

"Brother Anselmo," Kerth resumed, "or Kallam Alia, 
played these two rival kings, Tiggety and Daisy, against each 
other and betrayed both of them. The fame and horror of H 
Jinna grew. Kallam Alia, the renegade Jesuit, practiced moloki, 
mbwaye, and ukutu all Black Arts, no White Arts; and he of- 
ficiated at orgies and unmentionable rituals. Once a year there 
was a celebration of mass murder more appalling even than 
the bloody 'Dahomey Customs'. . . . But there's no use dwell- 
ing upon the shocking phases of the story. The important part 
has to do with how retribution or fate whatever you wish to 
call it finally overtook this madman. 

"He had a son by his first wife, a Fulani princess, daughter 
of some obscure emir. Oh, there were many offspring! old 
Kallam Alia had a harem. But this boy was his accredited heir, 
so to speak. He carefully educated him in crime and wiz- 
ardry so that he could follow in his his cloven tracks. Then, 
when the boy was about fourteen or fifteen, something went 
wrong with Brother Anselmo's plans for his son. He discovered 
his heir and successor with his favorite wife. . . . Brother 
Anselmo but it sounds better at this point to call him Kallam 
Alia, doesn't it? Kallam Alia was enraged. First, with his 
own hand he lashed the boy until his flesh hung in ribbons; 
then he subjected him to mbundu trial by ordeal; you know 

the custom Finally, when the boy was filled with akazya 

poison and growing cold, he was tossed into a stream to be 
finished off by the crocs. But some sort of black charm hung 
over Kallam Alla's son, something he had inherited, no doubt. 
Anyway, he managed to survive how, well, one can only 
guess, or where he went or what happened. One account has 
it that he was restored to health and adopted by a Fullah king, 
an enemy of Kallam Alia. Perhaps; certainly it's plausible in 
view of what ultimately took place. 
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"Some six or seven years after he was believed dead, Kallam 
Alla's son, at the head of an army of mountain raiders, rode 
back into II Jinna, seized its gold, ivory and other treasure, and 
put the torch to it but not before he had killed his father." 

Kerth's abrupt conclusion left a sort of suspended silence. 
It was Maria's voice, speaking in a tone quietly impelled, that 
broke the strain. 

"How did he kill him?" 

Dom Arsenio spoke before his guest could answer. 

"He tried him by the same ancient tribal custom his father 
had subjected him to, mbwaya" he glanced apologetically at 
Kerth "as it is known in that district, not mbundu and 
when his father was stiff from the poison of sasswood, he 
with his own hands threw the corpse to the crocodiles, and 
stood watching until the last shred was devoured." He made a 
graceful gesture of finality with one beringed hand. "So you 
see, my dear," he said gently to Maria, "as Lieutenant Kerth 
promised, the story has a moral." 

"A moral indeed," Kerth corroborated genially, "for Brother 
Anselmo, already damned, was himself committed to the hell 
he had prepared for his son; H Jinna was razed to the ground 
which pleased the English and the Portuguese officials, as well 
as the native chieftains; and as for the son well, he came 
into the ill-gotten riches of Kallam Alia not only by right of 
possession, but by fetish law, which is the only law in certain 
parts of the country. And" he shrugged "so far as is known, 
he flourished and lived happily ever after." 

Maria dared not look at either Kerth or her husband. She 
turned to the only other member at the table. Vargas was 
staring at Dom Arsenio. For an instant his concentration 
startled her. Of course. It was the fixed gaze he always wore 
when Dom Arsenio issued an order. 

"You will go now, Vargas," Dom Arsenio was saying, "and 
see that everything is ready." Then he smiled at the officer. "I 
have arranged a little entertainment. Oh, merely some of our 
tribal music and dancing. I thought perhaps your men would 
enjoy it, too. Although thus far" he sighed regretfully "they 
have been a bit reluctant to accept what we have to offer." 
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Maria lay still between the cool sheet of her bed and the hot 
coverlet of darkness. 

A moment ago, somewhere out there in the night, a pulse 
had ceased. It had been sounding from the Kru village, search- 
ing, entreating, like a spirit rhythm seeking an earthly voice. 
Undoubtedly the Kru men, aroused by their exhibition earlier 
in the evening, had resumed dancing and drumming on the 
beach beside their huts. 

Now that the tomtoms had stopped, there was nothing to 
distract her from the sense of isolation that pressed about her. 
This isolation brought no feeling of being alone; she would 
have welcomed that. Nor was the thing that filled the darkness 
alive. The air about her was sick with the presence of a cadaver, 
a faceless obscenity that a few hours ago had been exhumed 
for her to identify. 

She had tried to put it from her while those flushed ebony 
bodies had danced slowly, hypnotically in the torchlit com- 
pound; while her thoughts, like those bodies, had circled round 
and round it. She had fled from it after she had told Kerth good 
night with a dull conviction of farewell. But it had followed to 
her room; it had entered a few moments later with Dom 
Arsenio. 

He had stood a long time staring at her, a heaviness in his 
posture; only his eyes remained alert, filled with frenetic energy. 
Finally he had said, "You have not been so bewitching in a 
long while, my dear. Evidently the presence of a guest has a 
salubrious effect particularly when he is such an accom- 
plished teller of tales." 

There was something listlessly driven in his tone; he could 
not bring to his mockery the accustomed zest. Maria felt a 
shadowy compassion plucking at her. Protectively, she tried 
to thrust it away. She kept seeing, in the dimness behind him, 
the shapes that filled the fetish cabinet in his trophy room. 

He continued to look at her intently out of his fatigue. 

"Strange how blind we are to any truth that pricks our 
vanity," he mused cumbrously. "... I forget how young you 
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are that, unlike myself, you have no interests outside the 
small things of your daily life. Somehow it did not strike me 
until tonight, when I saw the way you looked your vivacious- 
ness how you listened so eagerly to every word he spoke. No, 
it hadn't occurred to me that you might be bored, that you 
might even be unhappy here." 

She found herself wishing she could trust his words, that 
those specters behind him would vanish. 

"It is true, isn't it," he asked, "what I saw tonight?" 

There was a nauseating vindication in his ambiguous words. 
Now she looked at him with eyes that saw beyond his fatigue, 
beyond his dissembling. 

"Why don't you answer me?" he pressed. His voice was 
persuasive, stroking; all the while those sharp eyes went on 
weaving their snare. She would have laughed but for the pres- 
ence of that cadaver. "Come, Maria don't be afraid " 
Abruptly his ingratiating manner fell away. "Why do you stare 
at me that way?" His weariness was gone, consumed in a cun- 
ning he made no effort to conceal. "What is in your mind, 
Maria? There is something you want to ask. What is it you 
want to know, Maria?" 

She had to speak; she had to put an end to his importuning 
and his malice. "There is nothing I want to ask," she said, 
"nothing I want to know." 

He was restored. That black vitality in his eyes shone 
fanatically. For an instant she had the illusion that he was 
peering out from under a cowl. 

"Why are you afraid?" he demanded. 

The question, echoing in her skull, had a chillingly im- 
personal tone. It was as anonymous as a voice issuing from a 
confessional, a confessional unsanctified and profane. 

"I'm not afraid!" she denied swiftly. 

Unconsciously she raised one hand toward her breast. His 
gaze followed it and fastened upon her gold cross. For an 
excruciating instant she expected him to snatch it from about 
her throat. . . . 

As she lay now in the silence following the drumbeats, she 
could still see that hand coming toward her. Her cheek 
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throbbed, and a dull smarting drew the flesh. Vaguely she won- 
dered if it was already swollen. The impulse to know, to touch 
the spot, seemed too trivial for response. How odd, she thought 
suddenly; he had never struck her before. 

His heavy breathing came to her from the next room. She 
did not question that he was able to sleep any more than she 
wondered why, when ordinarily he closed the door, tonight 
he had left it open. There was a time when such an obvious 
inference would have humiliated and angered her. Now she 
merely stared at the black doorway with morbid passiveness. 

If I were a witch, she thought, I would place upon his pillow 
an amulet of ground antelope horns and eagles' claws; and he 
would sleep without waking . . . until morning. Then I would 
sit here and wait, a dark wish in my heart. And soon he would 
come, my lover, and it would not alarm me that, like my wish, 
he would be wrapped about with night, for night is the only 
raiment lovers need. He would sit beside me and we would 
say nothing, only draw close, with the tips of our fingers 
reading the eloquent silence upon each other's lips. And when 
we would be filled to the brim with the ferment of our nearness, 
he would press me down and bend over me, breathing the 
night into my face, into my mouth, as a mother puts life into 
the newborn. If I were a witch, and this were the black of 
the moon . . . 

Out of nowhere came the sound of voices. Immediately her 
surroundings slipped into place with one difference. From 
Dom Arsenio's room came a wavering light, evidently from 
a lantern; she heard a voice speaking Fullah. Suddenly Dom 
Arsenio began to curse. The lanternlight rocked agitatedly, 
then withdrew. With the slamming of a door there was quiet. 
But only inside the house. Now from the compound rose a 
windlike noise, carrying with it a brittle flaking of voices. 

Apprehensively she sat up. An unnatural glow fanned dimly 
against the blinds. 

She was shivering as she slipped out of bed. The floor had a 
damp, unpleasant feel beneath her bare feet. As she pushed 
open the jalousies, the white walls of her room took on a 
ghostly inflammation. 
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Beyond a stretch of ruddy darkness, silhouetting roofs and 
walls, a mass of flame pyramided irregularly into the sky. It 
requked a minute for her to place the fire in the farthest 
barracoon. Panic came at her in the swelling waves of heat. In 
the midst of her confusion she thanked God the pens were 
empty. 

Dom Arsenic's huge figure lurched into view and across 
the compound; the gate seemed to release him into an inferno. 
She could hear him bellowing. Several guards scurried into 
the oscillating glaze to meet him. From the warehouses came 
other figures; she made out Vargas followed by a string of 
Negroes with pails. 

An increasing disbelief possessed Maria. Their movements 
were so idiotically inhuman, all those pygmies capering about 
in the firelight. First they drew together into a hoarse-throated, 
multiple-armed creature, then they fell apart and vanished, as 
if licked up by the reflections. Over all this sounded the 
sporadic hissing of water upon fire, preposterously thin and 
ineffectual. 

She was so absorbed that she was unaware of the rapping 
except as part of the general din. It was not until it was followed 
by an aspirate voice that she turned and saw him in the door- 
way. 

"Senhora! Senhora!" 
If I were a witch . . . 

As she shut the blinds, they clattered like staccato drums. 
He moved swiftly across the room into the wan zone about 
the window. 

"Forgive me/' he begged. "I did knock " 

Her breathing seemed about to stop. Like some final com- 
pensating gift of clarity came the vision to see him in a startling 
detail of face and form. He was coatless, and his bare, corded 
neck drove a wedge deep into his open shirt. There was a 
strength about him that was actually pungent, a scent cleanly 
male. Immediately his vigor spread to the four corners of the 
room; it crowded her against the window until the slats pressed 
into her flesh. 
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"You can't stay," she recovered enough to articulate. "He 
may come back " 

"I've seen to that," he broke in. "Anyway," he added in a 
lighter tone, "I have the utmost confidence in my luck espe- 
cially when it's coupled with my spectacular ingenuity." 

His smile was reckless, full of implication. But more reveal- 
ing was a boast that somehow spoke through his unabashed 
virility. 

"You did it," she said in a shocked whisper. 

He was still smiling; he shrugged. "I did no more than burn 
a bridge behind me. Some day all this" he made a casually 
inclusive gesture "will go the same way." 

Quickly she said, "There's gunpowder in the warehouses." 

"There is no gunpowder near that particular barracoon," 
he asserted calmly. "I made sure of that today." He paused, 
then said, "I had to see you. And the means was doubly justi- 
fied the reflection in the sky can be seen miles offshore as 
a signal to my ship " 

'That was prearranged her departure?" 

"Of course." 

A perverse resentment made her say, "Then everything was 
planned." 

"Almost everything." 

The inference of his speech disquieted her. It made her 
aware of their proximity, of her thin night robe and bare feet. 
And about her was the subtle incitement from out of the night. 

Hastily she looked through the blinds. 

Fingers of flame disengaged themselves from the burning 
barracoon, snatching at the sky. Below, the pygmy shapes still 
darted about senselessly. Nowhere could she find Dom 
Arsenic's conspicuous figure. She turned back agitatedly. 

"You must go at once. He may come back any minute " 

"One of my men is keeping an eye on him." 

"Please go!" 

"No," he said, unperturbed, "not until I've tried to persuade 
you to go with me. It's a crime for you to continue wasting your 
life away in this place! The Falcon will be back between now 
and morning. And nothing, nothing in the world would make 
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me happier than to take you aboard and away to Freetown!" 

She heard him as one listening to the pronouncement of a 
sentence, a sentence that was a paradox. For the same words 
that offered her release, impressed upon her the impossibility 
of accepting it. 

She spoke from a throat that was dry and weary. "Surely you 
know that's impossible." 

"I've anticipated all you're thinking," he said with complete 
assurance; "I have an answer for every objection, a way out of 
every difficulty. I've planned it all " 

"As thoroughly as your official visit here?" she could not 
help inserting. 

He laughed grimly. "Those plans," he said, "fell apart 
utterly. One look at you this morning and they were done for. 
Myself as well, it would seem. You see, when I came ashore I 
also had an unofficial role to play. Hidden under my uniform," 
he said contemptuously, "was the reincarnation of Don Juan 
or, to be very Anglo-Saxon and terse, a cad. As I told you, I 
knew so much about you from the records. And it appealed 
to my masculine vanity to ... well, perhaps you're beginning 
to get a whiff of my overripe conspiracy." 

Calmly she considered his words; she asked, "What did you 
expect to gain from all this?" 

His shrug was coldly eloquent; with it he washed his hands of 
what he was about to say. "A hasty amour with the trader's 
wife innocent or otherwise a promise of a secret message 
to our base at Freetown you know, advising when a shipment 
of slaves would be ready. Then the Falcon would stand off the 
coast below here, and when the slaver sailed, bear down on 
her and claim the prize. Is that explicit and sordid enough?" 

To her dismay, she found herself undisturbed by his admis- 
sion. She wondered if indeed she could be gravely affected by 
anything that anteceded the immediate present; for suddenly 
life had but one tense: the past was absolved and the future 
had no category. The fact of him here and now was all 
that existed. 

She heard him say abruptly, "I daresay by now you've 
guessed we overtook the Dahomey Queen!' 
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It came so unexpectedly she accepted it without emotion. 

"You mean you seized her?" 

"No. There was no reason to there were no slaves aboard." 

The significance of what he said penetrated slowly. Some- 
how, even when it became bitterly clear to her, she could not 
feel the full shock. 

She moved away from the window, no longer conscious of 
her nightdress and bare feet. She paused in the center of the 
room, without bearings or impulse. A shipload of human 
beings had been cast into the sea in chains; yet she was selfishly 
agonizing over one heart that still had the power to beat. 

He spoke harshly as from a great space behind her. "We 
should have taken justice into our hands and sent her to the 
bottom to join her cargo. But we British," he commented 
caustically., "cling to the law in letter if not in spirit." 

Abruptly he said, "Knowing what happened on the Dahomey 
Queen along with all the other atrocities you must have wit- 
nessed here what possible loyalty can hold you ?" 

She merely murmured, "You couldn't understand you 
couldn't be expected to. . . ." Now she turned, entreating him. 
"Please. I can't listen to any more. . . ." 

Slowly he approached. His hands were strong, tender. She 
wanted to yield herself into their keeping. But her will re- 
mained as rigid as the fingers that were linked with his. 

"Senhora" he gave her a quick smile "somehow I can't 
seem to call you by any other name; senhora have I made it 
plain all that I have tried to say?" 

"I think so " 

'That I love you, how why," he questioned with bewil- 
dered vehemence, "God only knows. . . . And, senhora" he 
raised her hands and spoke with his lips against her fingers 
**you m ust believe me." 

"I do, oh, I do!" 

"And love me?" 

She held back; it was a last instinctive effort to suppress her 
feelings, to preserve for herself and from any threat of 
injury something cherished. 
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His grip brought pain to her fingers. "You must know 
surely you know." 

"All I know," she fumbled, "is that I feel lost, utterly lost 
and miserable and somehow it doesn't seem to matter " 

Suddenly his lips were against her cheek the cheek where 
Dom Arsenio had struck her. Involuntarily she pulled back. 

"But I can't go with you," she said. "Now. Or ever." She 
withdrew her hands; they remained poised before her, help- 
lessly supplicating. "There are roots deep down holding 
me" 

"Absurd!" 

"No, no. Please try to see," she begged. "I've been here too 
long. And the things I've thought they've become realities, 
twisted maybe, but . . . They've grown down, down and 
fastened me here. If I were to tear them loose or if you did 
it would be like ripping out something from inside me; I'd 
bleed to death with a kind of blood you couldn't see. I 
couldn't survive Fve lived too long in this evil " 

"That's true," he cut in impatiently. 

"It's too late," she went on. "It would take a miracle " 

"This is the miracle," he said fiercely. "If it's evil that's 
holding you here, then only good or God can break it " 
He stopped suddenly; he reached up and caught the little 
golden cross between his fingers. "Are you sure it's evil that's 
holding you," he asked, "or is it this?" 

Involuntarily her hand closed over his. A great strength 
seemed to rise in her. But it dispersed before the futility that 
lay in wait for it. How could she explain in a moment in an 
h our the diversity and the number of bonds that held her, 
when it had taken all the years of her life to secure them? 

Gently she drew the cross from his grasp. His eyes remained 
upon her questioningly. There was no evasion in what she did, 
nor was there an answer. She lifted her lips and touched his 
briefly. 

From outside came a muffled shouting. Instantly the room 
was invaded by a specter of the hysteria that filled the night. 

In a moment he was at the blinds. As he parted them 
cautiously, the glow caught his profile, edged it; and Maria 
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knew, with a great lifting of her heart, that she would never 
be alone in this room again, for that window would forever 
hold his image. 

"They seem to have the blaze under control," he said. 

She moved to his side. He put his arm about her. 

"Look, senhora" he commanded. The flames had sunk to 
a glow that mushroomed over the top of the nearest stockade. 
"It's almost gone, the fire I made for you. The minutes are 
burning away, too. And I still can't make myself believe you 
won't go with me." He drew her closer. "You must tell me 
again. . . ." 

She told him with her lips scarcely moving, with her pulse 
measuring the half-articulate words. 

"Tell me once more," he persisted. 

"I can't go. . . ." 

Finally, he released her. "A pity there was no Rome to 
burn," he mused, "only a barracoon. And there's a ghost of 
that left, I'm afraid." He shook his head sadly. "No, you'll 
never be wholly free until your heart is wrenched loose from 
this preposterous loyalty to no, not to him but to some- 
thing " 

Stooping, he lifted her bodily. She did not protest, even when 
he moved across the room with her in his arms. 

"We have an integrity, you and I," he said, "of a different 
sort certainly, but equally unyielding. They could make us 
allies, these qualities of ours, or they could make us enemies." 

He dropped upon one knee and placed her gently upon the 
bed. "Don't be frightened," he said; he remained kneeling. 
*T)o you know why I must call you senhora instead of Maria? 
.... Because you're a little girl; and one has to be dreadfully 
formal with little girls. They're much more exacting than their 
elders, because they're wiser in heart." She could see him 
smiling. "One becomes more experienced as he grows older, 
perhaps but rarely wiser 

"And there's another reason you must be senhora to me," 
he resumed; his tone sounded almost as if he mocked himself. 
"Because you're like someone ... I ran across her quite by 
accident when I took a landing party ashore some years ago. 
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She was standing, rather forlornly, in a clump of shrubs where 
there had once been a structure; there were stones and pieces 
of rotten wood all about. Once her cloak had been a fine blue, 
and she'd worn a crown; but there was little evidence of them 
left a few spots of paint and goldleaf. Her halo was gone. 
But some vines very considerately had made a wreath to replace 
it. At her feet were some ugly objects some juju things, un- 
doubtedly put there by natives who thought she was a fetish 
goddess. But she didn't seem to mind. Anyhow, there she stood, 
shorn of everything but her dignity and a kind of unassailable 
purity with juju things strewn round her; Nuestra Senhora 
Our Lady of the Thicket, we'll call her." 

Maria had closed her eyes. In some way the darkness behind 
her lids was a more intimate and secret place; there she could 
possess his words completely. 

Her eyes opened involuntarily as she heard him chuckling. 

"You see," he said, "we're really a sentimental lot, we 
sailors. If we weren't well, I wouldn't be telling you now 
that if you should ever need me . . ." He bent then and touched 
her eyelids with his lips. "Sleep, senhora" he said. 

He rose. "I suppose I must put in an appearance at the fire," 
he muttered; then he chuckled again. "Heavy sleepers, we 
Kerths." 

He went quickly to the window, glanced out, then crossed 
to the door. If she could have stirred at that moment, she 
would have followed and fallen with her arms about his legs, 
holding him back, as she had seen black women do when their 
men were being taken from them. 



6. 

When she awakened soon after daylight she could not 
have slept more than an hour Dom Arsenio was not in his 
room. His absence was more distressing than if he had been 
there; it seemed to invest the air with a malicious uncertainty. 
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From his window she saw the Falcon lying at anchor in the 
brilliant blue of the roadstead; the small boat was still drawn 
up on the beach, and two of Kerth's marines stood beside it, 
surrounded by the ever present natives. 

She felt a sudden impatience to have Kerth gone. Dom 
Arsenio would hardly be so imprudent as to lay hands upon, 
an officer of the African Patrol, no matter what he might 
suspect or even know. But there was always a danger in his 
capacity for the subtle and unpredictable. 

When Losi did not appear with her breakfast, it added to 
her general apprehension. She moved back and forth between 
her room and Dom Arsenic's, watching first the compound, 
then the sea. 

Into the midst of her growing anxiety came a hooting sound. 
As it persisted, derisive and tuneless, it drew her to her window. 
Directly below, Nuno was squatting, blowing on a gourd. He 
peered up sidewise, out of the corner of one eye. 

"Go away," she said. 

He took the gourd from his mouth and rose. But he did 
not go; he stood gazing down at his flexing toes. Presently he 
raised his eyes. A wicked little smile swam out of their heavy 
blackness. Involuntarily her hand went to her bruised cheek. 

"The senhor lieutenant is with the mongo," he said. 

Maria was suddenly conscious of the insects darting in and 
out the window; they seemed to spin the heat into a cobweb 
that brushed her maddeningly. 

"The mongo was very angry," Nuno announced, then lapsed 
into one of his exasperating pauses. She waited with feebly 
simulated patience. Finally he said, "Until he found out who 
set fire to the barracoon." 

A fly made a sickening whine past her ear. Again Nuno 
stared at the ground. Maria was determined not to prod him. 

At length he said, "It was the slave, Bongomo," 

Now she could not contain herself; as she repeated the name, 
Nuno looked up with hostility. 

"You don't believe me?" He shrugged. "Bongomo was 
caught with a tinderbox. He confessed." Once more Nuno 
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became engaged with his pedal activities. But he went on talk- 
ing, pausing now and then for emphasis and annoyance. "The 
senhor lieutenant was unhappy when the mongo told him 
about it. He asked the mongo how he would punish Bongomo. 
And the mongo cursed, and said Bongomo had escaped into 
the bush." The boy grinned unpleasantly. "That made the 
senhor lieutenant very happy." 

Maria was appalled by the cunning and deliberation of his 
report. Each word was tipped with a poison that spread. No 
part of her seemed unaffected; it was a kind of numbness in 
which her thoughts flapped about like creatures caught in a 
hollow tree trunk. Only one left a coherent echo: somehow 
all this had to do with Losi's absence. 

Nuno had smoothed a space in the dust and was tracing 
letters with his big toe. Maria watched the movements irre- 
sistibly. The sound of her suddenly agitated breathing startled 
her. But not as much as what she saw being spelled out upon 
the ground. 

When he had finished, the boy glanced up, then slowly 
spread the dust over his work. 

Maria experienced a hopelessness as inescapable and wither- 
ing as the equatorial sunlight; it would require more than the 
sweep of a bare foot to erase the threat that had lain briefly 
exposed. 

She tried to put a callous authority into her voice. "What do 
you want?" she demanded. 

Nuno became interested in the gourd; he shook it for no 
apparent reason, then he put it to his mouth and blew upon it. 
The flat, wailing hoot seemed to satisfy him. 

"Nothing," he replied. He smiled impudently. "I have al- 
ready had a talk with the senhor lieutenant. ..." 

Half an hour later she saw Kerth stride down to the beach 
to the very spot where only yesterday he had sprung ashore. 
The abundant vitality was still there, and his epaulette twinkled 
as he stepped into the small boat. When he and his men were 
settled, the Kru boys dragged the tiny craft into the curdling 
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rollers, and the oars flashed. Away from the shore the boat 
skimmed, through the breakers, and out beyond the ground 
swell where the sun panned gold from the sea. 

Maria did not leave the window until the Falcon h$4 loosed 
her canvas and turned her bows seaward. Then she went into 
her room and stood helplessly in the middle of the floor. 

She did not move even when Losi burst in frantically and 
flung herself at her feet. 

"Miessa ba! Miessa ba!" 

Now Maria stooped and tried to lift the girl. But Losi clung 
to her skirts, screaming hysterically. Finally Maria shook her 
until all sound fell back from her chattering teeth. For a 
moment the black face hung there, ludicrously mute; then Losi 
recalled her voice. 

"Bongomo," she wailed. 

"I know. But he is safe. He ran off into the bush," Maria 
repeated automatically. 

Losi shook her head violently. 

"No! No! He has not run off! He would not leave me! No, 
no! He is here! He will be killed he will be lolled!" 

"Be calm, Losi," Maria demanded. "Now tell me what you 
are talking about." 

Stumblingly Losi told her that this morning, when Bongomo 
had failed to appear as usual, she had gone to his quarters. 
There she learned that Bongomo had been accused of firing 
the barracoon, and that the mongo had had him lashed until 
he admitted it. But no one knew where he was; some said he 
had managed to escape. She had hurried to the witch doctor, 
and he had read the truth in the red hot ashes of sasswood 
bark; Bongomo was still in the settlement, in chains, and 
Bongomo would surely be killed unless her miessa ba inter- 
ceded. 

Maria's own anguish, her self-pity and the numbing sense 
of loss, had receded a little as she listened. She did not believe 
that Dom Arsenio had allowed the slave to escape. Nor did 
she trust the witch doctor's mumbo jumbo; only his ears 
which caught every rumor and drumbeat for miles around. 
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Losi had begun to weep. 

"Be quiet," Maria commanded harshly. "Bongomo will not 
be killed. I shall see to that." 

The certitude of her words frightened her. But she did not 
let herself falter. 

Resolutely she took her way to the mongo's office. 

Vargas was the first to glance up. He looked actually 
alarmed; she wondered if it was her unexpected appearance 
or what he saw in her face. She walked across to Dom Arsenio's 
desk and stood facing him. He had risen with a smile, a know- 
ing smile, almost as if he guessed the reason for her coming. 

"I want to speak with you alone," she said. 

Instantly, with his schooled expressionlessness, Vargas was 
on his feet. As he withdrew, Maria glanced after him to see if 
his shadow lingered outside; then she realized it didn't matter. 

With elaborate politeness Dom Arsenio offered her a chair. 
She ignored it. The heat stood round her like a heavy guard. 

"Where is Bongomo?" she asked. 

He smiled noncommittally. "Why are you interested?" 

She brushed aside his evasion with an impatient gesture. 
"He hasn't run away " 

"Who told you he had run away?" he interposed calmly. 

"Nuno." 

"So. And what makes you think Nuno lied?" he pursued. 

"It was you who lied he merely " 

"I?" He laughed incredulously. 

"Yes," she rushed on. "You told Lieutenant Kerth that 
Bongomo had escaped because you knew he wouldn't 
leave not while there was a possibility you might punish an 
innocent man " 

"Really, Maria," he broke in. "What does all this mean? 
Bongomo innocent innocent of what?" 

"Of setting fire to the barracoon," she retorted. 

"And what has that to do with the lieutenant?" 

"You wanted him out of the way so you could begin on 
me find out what I had learned, without any complications 
from the British patrol." 
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His amiable expression did not alter. "Your sudden knowl- 
edge of intrigue amazes me, my dear. It makes me wonder," 
he said, smiling, "if things haven't been going on behind my 
back." 

"Such as Lieutenant Kerth coming to my bedroom." 

He lifted his eyebrows. "Hark! This is my little Maria, my 
virtuous wife " 

"You know he was there," she said. 

He shrugged. "Do I?" 

"You knew it last night at the very time he was there. It's 
what you wanted, isn't it? anything just so I found out 
about the Dahomey Queen. You were willing for me " She 
had to stop; the heat lay motionless in her breathing passages. 

Dom Arsenio still appeared unperturbed. "I must say, my 
dear, I scarcely expected you to admit all this " 

"No, not without pressure," she interrupted, "not until you'd 
threatened to do something horrible to that innocent Negro " 
Again the heat put a hand over her mouth and nostrils. When 
she managed to continue, the words seemed to rise from a 
stricture. "And he is innocent. . . . Lieutenant Kerth fired the 
barracoon. , . ." 

His mask did not slip, not a fraction; it was the eyes which 
gave away what lay taut behind it. 

"I commend you," he said. "Even if it isn't exactly the in- 
formation I asked for. Obviously your charms were not 
wasted." 

A cold hatred of him seized her. God forgive me, she 
thought, but I pray the day will come when He will cleave 
your wicked tongue, when . . . She heard her harsh, embittered 
voice. 

"They did overhaul the Dahomey Queen . . . and found no 

evidence It was your order that sent them to their death; 

you murdered them. . . ." 

His eyes seemed to contract to black points. But he smiled. 

"And what of your transgressions? Surely you have some- 
thing to confess. . . ." 

She did not turn away her gaze. But she drew a blind over 
her heart. There was nothing else she could tell him. Her duty 
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ended here. That was her bargain with her conscience and 
the need to save a human life. 

"Nothing." 

"What about the lieutenant?" he said in his unruffled tones. 
"Why did he presume to come to your room?" 

"How can you say 'presume,' " she demanded, "when, every 
time we were together, you did everything you could to en- 
courage a liaison by your innuendoes, your suggestive looks! 
So why do you say he presumed? Of course he came he came 
expecting to make love to me " 

"Did he?" he said, almost softly. "Did he make love to you?" 

She wondered if he could see her praying. She could not 
petition with her lips, not while they spoke untruths; she could 
pray only with her thoughts, and surely their intensity was 
reflected in her eyes. 

"No." 

"He didn't make love to you?" 

"No." 

Now the inquisition was beginning. . . . What was the good 
of praying? God was not listening, not while she lied. Her 
tongue was a spear plunging again and again into Christ's 
side, tearing wider the Wound, plunging deeper toward the 
Heart. . . . The heat had closed in upon her, enlarging her 
pores, letting her very life. And beating upon her, through the 
heat, were his accusing words like stones raining upon a 
body already down. Yet somehow she gathered the strength 
to stay his violence. 

"Stop! . . . Very well," she went on lying. "I was unfaithful 
to you with the Englishman. That's what you wanted to hear. 
Now you've heard it." 

She was surprised how quietly she had spoken. Nor did the 
terrible look she had expected come into his face. Instead, a 
rather foolish surprise gave way to cunning; he clapped his 
hands upon her shoulders and broke into a thunderous laugh. 

"Oh, ho, my little one! You are clever! But you do not think 
for one instant I believe that!" He took on a mocking sobriety. 
"Yours is truly a generous heart! A pity it isn't stirred by some- 
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thing more than compassion for a nigger slave! Yet such a 
spirit of self-sacrifice deserves its reward. I promise you I shall 
not harm Bongomo not one hair of his woolly head! 

"Of course," he said reluctantly, "I shall have to keep him 
confined a little longer incommunicado, as it were until I 
can devise a means to preserve my dignity. You see, my dear, 
this places me in a dilemma. In the matter of upholding my 
authority, I mean. Having obtained a confession of guilt from 
this slave, now I shall have to admit my mistake that this 
cowardly act of arson was done, not by a black man, but by 
a member of the superior race, indeed, by one who represents 
international law! Surely you can see the effect of anything so 
involved upon the simple primitive mind! And, moreover, they 
will wonder how the mongo discovered this after the English 
officer had sailed off. How, indeed! From his own wife! If that 
ever became known . . ." 

As Maria entered her room, she was met by Losi's beseech- 
ing eyes. Instinctively the black girl grasped that her mistress 
had not been successful; she flung herself down and began to 
beat the floor. Maria sank beside her. 

"Losi," she began, "there is only one way to save Bongomo 
we must find a means to release him. But first, you must learn 
where the mongo is keeping him." Losi had stopped crying; 
she was staring ahead heavily. Maria shook her gently. "Losi, 
are you listening to me?" 

The slave turned obediently. But the sharpness of scrutiny 
had gone from her eyes. "Yes, miessa ba," she said. "Yet I am 
empty here" she pressed her hands to her breast. 

"You must not lose heart," said Maria. "I am trying to help 
you. And we both must help Bongomo." 

Losi managed a scared smile. "Yes, miessa ba! 9 

"Now go and do as I told you," Maria directed. "Remember 
you must find out where he is, and the moment you do, 
hurry back to me. . . ." 

When late afternoon came and Losi had not returned, Maria 
was unable to repress her fears. As evening wore on, she cast 
aside caution and went herself to Losi's quarters. No one 
there had seen her since early afternoon. 
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Maria waited until morning. Then she could bear it no 
longer. 

Vargas was alone in the office. As he got up from his desk, 
his face was surprisingly mobile; he had an ingratiating 
intimacy that seemed furtive in spite of its boldness. 

'Where is Dom Arsenio?" 

The clerk had not, as usual, lowered his eyes; he said, "He 
has gone back into the bush. For logs. To rebuild the barra- 
coon, you know. . . ." 

"Have you seen Losi, my slave?" she asked. 

After a glance of surprise, he took on an air of solicitude. 

"I thought surely you must have heard . . ." he began. 

As Maria listened, she turned her face toward the glare that 
drove in through a window; it seemed to scour away something 
left by his stare. 

They found Losi this morning inside one of the barracoons, 
he was saying, her fingers still clutching at the door of the 
guard's hut where Bongomo had been confined. Inside lay 
Bongomo, his hands, arrested and rigid, against the other side 
of the door; for Losi had managed to slip him a potion of the 
poison she herself had taken. They had died like that, struggling 
to get to each other animals to the last, he summarized with 
a smile vicious and sensual. 

"It is most unusual," he commented. "These pagans do not 
often take damnation into their own hands." 



7. 

Since daybreak they had been working under the lidless 
stare of the sun, half a hundred black men, sweating and 
grunting and singing to the bellowing and whip cracking of 
their white overseers. For Maria, the pounding of the stakes, 
the weaving of the fibers was a continuous activity whose mean- 
ing had lost the power to move her. In a few days the barra- 
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coon would be finished. In a few days it would stand there, its 
toothy mouth stretched wide, waiting for the next coffle. 

"Don't look so dolorous, my dear," said Dom Arsenio 
gustily. "Souba Hamet is on his way with a prime lot. And I 
shall buy you another slave." 
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PART VI 

THE RANSOMER 



1. 

VARGAS sat in the mongo's office and tried to divert his 
mind by counting the days since it had happened. But it 
was no use. The numbers blurred past his thoughts, like sun- 
light eluding the fingers of a foolishly groping hand. 

He felt a depleting irritation. What had he to fear? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Yet over and over this morning three 
times, to be exact the chronic terror that crouched within him 
had lifted itself and caught at his throat. There was no reason 
actually . . . "Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice!" . . . Ridiculous! 

Fear, he admitted in the clammy confessional of himself, 
had become a trait long ago. A funny thing about fear. It 
never let go, once it fastened onto you, merely shed its skin 
every now and then, like a snake. And multiplied. It marked 
the phases of your growth. Fear of the dark. Of God. Of the 
police. Of women. Of death. Of everything. No, you never 
got over being afraid. You simply tried to protect yourself 
from it with power. 

Power. The very thought gave him the sensation of ascend- 
ing; about hiTTi was a nimbus, like the light shining about an 
angel in a colored lithograph except that his nimbus was 
dark, his wings black, and the clouds upon which he stood 
were swollen with thunder. Vargas, the avenging angeL Paying 
back with malice, increased a hundredfold, the meager talent 
that had been entrusted to his stewardship. 

He looked ahead into this rapturous dimension, and the 
saliva gathered abundantly in his aching jaws. What matter 
the methods he employed to reach that high heaven or 
exalted hell? The end justified the means; the Church taught 
that in spirit, if not literally. And when he was secure enough, 
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he could betray the pawns by which he had advanced himself, 
all of them, one by one. He had the feeling that this day of 
accounting was not far off. 

For instance, when the British man-of-war arrived . . . 
Senhor Lieutenant (he would say with tempered hauteur), 
you have but to examine my report on this affair to know that 
I am an efficient man, well fitted for the position I have in- 
herited. And (permitting a trace of arrogance) you will further 
note that my years of clerkship have stood me in good stead 
for assembling and clearing up disagreeable details; all the 
evidence is in order, and when you have perused it you will 
proceed accordingly. These papers (unlocking the safe and 
removing the sheaf) were prepared from the diligent question- 
ing of witnesses. In that corner (indicating with a nod) is the 
taming-stick. And there (pointing dramatically) is the whip. 
The accused . . . 

Why was it the very thought of her always sent his com- 
posure scattering? Frustration, an inner voice mocked; anger, 
he retorted. A just anger, he emphasized. She had defeated 
no, defied him, not with words, but with silence. It was he who 
had used words, wastefully. He had removed the innermost 
parts of himself and held them out for her to see on platter 
after platter of words soft words, cajoling, accusing, threaten- 
ing. And always she had stood there, white faced and superior. 
But he would show her that he was the stronger not by 
snapping her will but by disposing of her, completely, for- 
ever. 

He began to shake. It was too dreadful, the vision that 
swung before his eyes. Yet she had driven him to do what he 
had done, what he was about to do. By that pale, indwelling 
look, by those silences. Everything would have been so simple 
if she had only allowed him to look after her interests; the 
rest could have come in time; he had complete faith in the 
consistent evasion that he called his integrity. Yes, she was 
responsible for whatever might happen to her. And, in the 
bargain, she had forced him to sell his soul to the Devil. 

Suddenly Vargas had the grace to laugh at himself; it was 
more like a snarl than a sound of humor. As if anyone but 
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himself had brought about the fulfillment of that long-standing 
pledge! 

No, the conclusion of that pact was his own doing, and this 
alliance with the powers of darkness, so to speak, was a shrewd 
move. Had he not been a resourceful person, a fellow with 
acumen, it would never have occurred to him that, having 
failed with her, there was a second course open to him. 

He had not been to Fankooma's house since he had super- 
vised the hasty building of it after word had come that the 
mongo had married and was soon to arrive with his bride. 
What a scramble that had been, clearing away the traces of 
the harem and herding all those chattering, sulky wenches to 
their new quarters! Because of them, he had felt sorry for the 
scared, proud girl who had stepped ashore that morning; it 
had been a new experience, to feel pity with covetousness. . . . 
Since then he had avoided Fankooma's house, not only because 
Fankooma made him uneasy, but because her house was on 
the fringe of the jungle; and more than anything he feared that 
primeval unknown. 

Going into her house after so long a time had been like 
entering a familiar cage of bush cats; only the girls were not 
there, to his relief. Without delay he had told Fankooma what 
was in his mind, deliberately using some words she could not 
understand along with the ones she could. 

"The mongo left no written instrument disposing of his 
estate, O mother of the mongo's son," he had begun ceremoni- 
ously. "The mongo was a great man; he scorned death; he 
believed himself superior to it. But death will not be mocked, 
Mo o mo into, allo, asatal No man knows anything about it, 
death. . . . Under ordinary circumstances, the widow the 
legal wife would have an undisputed claim. But considering 
everything . . . well . . . Who knows? the officials at Bolama 
might put in a claim. Or even the English; they are jackals. . . ." 
He could see Fankooma's thoughts rushing ahead of his words; 
her eyes were like the eyes of a feline in the night. "On this 
coast, where there are no courts to decide such matters, the 
tenure of property, the possessions and interests of foreigners, 
are subject to tribal law. For instance, when Mongo Roberto 
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died you have heard of him, the wealthy trader below 
Konakry his number one wife called a grand palaver to 
establish the rights of her first born. All the relatives were 
summoned, and " 

"All my relatives, and the relatives of my son," Fankooma 
broke in impatiently, "are dead or scattered far some in 
Gambia, some in Futa Jallon. It would take many months " 

"There is no time to waste, O wise and all-seeing one," said 
Vargas significantly. 

"Then," declared Fankooma, picking up his thoughts, "they 
may be summoned in spirit both the living and the dead. I, 
Fankooma, shall do it!" 

"You and the witch doctor," Vargas proposed. 

"Dankatoo!" Fankooma spat. "His price will be high." 

"What do we care if the price is ten minkalliesT said the 
Portuguese, smiling unctuously. "The mongo would wish his 
estate settled properly and the approval of the witch doctor 
will make the decision more binding." 

Fankooma surveyed him cynically. "And you, O furtoo, 
why are you so anxious for it to be so?" 

He thought he detected mockery in her pronunciation of the 
word for "white man." But he clung to his smile and said, "I 
wish to see justice done, and who can help more than I the 
only one who possesses the magic to open the mongo's iron- 
box? ... I shall be in complete charge of the factory, O mother 
of a mongo," he continued boldly, "until the stripling has 
learned the ways of a trader and earned his right to manage 
his own property " 

Accordingly, a grand palaver had been called. 

On the first night the summons had been sent on its way; 
this ceremony had been held in Fankooma's house. The witch 
doctor, with white rings painted around his eyes and wearing 
the tail of a hyena, had segregated the place within a circle of 
ashes; to increase the taboo, he had invoked the aid of the 
ombwiris, the spirit guardians. Inside, in air drugged with the 
fumes of oiled flesh and burning herbs, the effigies had been 
arranged to receive the spirits coconuts painted to repre- 
sent human faces. For the occasion Fankooma, too, had 
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rimmed her eyes with white. In the dark room, an illusion of 
fierce carnal majesty lay over the pocks of her yellow skin. 
Nuno sat in a thronelike chair, looking like an absurdly arro- 
gant dwarf in a dragoon's cap. Behind him stood Samma, the 
huge Mandingo runner; Samma had been appointed the boy's 
bodyguard, to protect him from the designs of avaricious 
relatives. Vargas, like an anemic moth caught in this treacle 
of sight and sound and smell, had the feeling that he had been 
overtaken by a hag-ridden dream; only the realization that it 
was a consequence of his own contriving made it bearable. At 
the end of a long incantation, the witch doctor blew on a 
conch. The sounds were taken up in accelerated rhythm by 
the communal drums in the center of the village, and their 
beats, achieving a sort of gibberish, sped off into the black 
unknown. 

Vargas, crouching in Fankooma's house, thought not of the 
drums nor of their message, but of the white woman less than 
half a mile away, to whom the drums meant no more than an 
impersonal disturbance in the night. And he seemed poisoned 
by his own venom. 

The next night Fankooma made her dantica to the spirits 
of Nuno's relatives. Impatiently, uneasily Vargas looked on 
rather than listened as she set forth in shrill tones her claims 
for her son, and belligerently invited dissension. When no 
incorporeal voices challenged her, she drew forth the yaka, the 
family fetish a bag containing finger- and toe-joints, the lobe 
of an ear, strands of hair, and dried semen. This she hung about 
Nuno's neck; and the witch doctor, after an ejaculatory prayer, 
pronounced Nuno the rightful heir of Mongo Dom Arsenio 
da Castro and the undisputed owner of Gallows End. In con- 
clusion. Nuno ate what was supposed to be the dried heart of a 
gazelle to impart alertness; Vargas enjoyed a fitful smile, 
knowing that the witch doctor, a slothful man not so much 
concerned with authenticity as with effect, had substituted 
the testicles of a goat. 

As a climax to the grand palaver, there was a celebration 
that filled and overflowed the communal clearing. The bullock 
flesh, groundnuts and palm wine were supplied by Vargas, 
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who by this time was as jumpy and raspy tempered as a cricket. 
The black night seemed to break into half -human particles as 
Bagas, Mandingans, Kru men, and Fullahs surged into the 
torchlight. The glare was an infection. It reddened the eyes; 
it put smears as of blood upon the shining ebony skins. The 
shouting, the stamping feet, the jerky gesticulations, all these 
might have been the symptoms of pain, manifest as well in the 
rattle of the drums. Vargas himself was afflicted with a 
familiar numbing agony. The gates of hell had swung wide. 
In the morning this prescient vision would be gone. But its 
mark would 'be on his heart. Hell began in the heart; the 
Church . . . Holy Mother of Jesus, why must he always remem- 
ber the Church he who had profaned it? There was nothing 
left for him but the Black Mass. Tonight the crust and the 
blood of Africa would merge and putrefy in his life stream; 
hereafter the womb that received his seed would be soiled, un- 
less it was black already. . . . Vargas drank. He drank of palm 
wine and bravado and self-pity, of humiliation and lust, but 
most of all he drank of fear. It seemed a ritual when he sub- 
mitted to the hands of black women, when his garments were 
stripped from him one by one, when, to hide his nakedness, 
he drew the black women about him, until they wrapped him 
round with a gravecloth of their flesh. His last sight was one 
of gross caricature on a platform, crosslegged, sat a lacquered 
black god, holding a bleached pygmy across his lap. Samma, 
with fierce tenderness, was cradling the drunken, vomiting 
little creature that was Nuno. 

Vargas had awakened to the dark, sodden air of Fankooma's 
house. He heard snores, the whimperings of sated slumber. 
Stumbling and cursing, he picked his way over sprawling 
bodies. A window showed him it was almost daylight. Not 
until he reached the veranda did he notice his nudity. He 
commenced to retch; his skull was a bowl filled with the grat- 
ings of debauchery and disgust. When he had relieved himself, 
he crept back inside to find some sort of covering. 

A few minutes later, looking like a limewashed savage in 
a loincloth, he had slunk away toward the settlement, with the 
shadows of the bush nipping at his quickening heels. . . . 
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Even now, with the sunlight jeering at the credibility of his 
recollections, Vargas shuddered and wished fervently he could 
wipe away the reality of them. 

He tried to assure himself he had not been indiscreet in 
allying himself with Fankooma and Nuno. He had laid his 
plans well, he insisted. This interval of waiting, of uncertainty 
was to be expected. It would not be so grueling were it not 
for her presence, for the constant reminder that she had nothing 
but contempt for him. She was his last contact with decency, 
with a world that he had renounced, instinct by instinct. Utter 
severance. That, he told himself, was what he desired. To be 
alone with his power and his desperation, outcast among a 
people he had embraced without granting equality, spiritually 
and morally a half-breed. 

Unsuccessfully he sought to bemuse himself by anticipating 
the predicament of the English lieutenant, the vicious gratifica- 
tion of watching him squirm under his Anglo-Saxon self- 
assurance. Vargas pictured him now, pacing the deck of his 
ship, believing himself bent on a mission of relief with the 
woman as the prize. It was indeed a joke, he thought without 
a smile. 

He heard someone approaching along the walk. It couldn't 
be the English officer; there had been no sign of a ship in the 
roadstead. Yet it had the sound of a white man's walk. He 
hoped it wasn't Father Bartolomeu; fervidly he hoped it wasn't. 
Not so soon. Not until after the Falcon had come and taken 
her away. Not until it was too late for the priest to give her 
absolution. . . . 



2. 

The air in the room lay steeped in a surfeit of words. They 
had been ineffectual words, Mother Serafina reflected; she 
herself felt exhausted. She sat by a window fanning, uncon- 
sciously agitating the intermittent wisps of breeze. She was 
aware of that scent again. It was, she thought, like the remem- 
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brance of tuberous blossoms after a funeral. Immediately she 
was vexed with herself for entertaining such an analogy. 

She was also irritated by the sight of Sister Felicitie sitting 
apart in a bland, sweet detachment; such repose, in circum- 
stances like these, was unnatural. 

If she, Mother Serafina, had ever looked upon a soul in 
torment, it had been here in this room at Gallows End. Without 
Maria's passionate devotion to truth, it would have been sheer 
animal misery. Instead, it had been exalting to watch, and 
harrowing. And it was further proof, if she needed it, that it 
was not the magnitude or multiplicity of burdens that created 
martyrs and saints; it was the individual capacity to bear suffer- 
ing. In a lesser degree, this applied to any sensitive spirit. To 
Maria. 

Again Mother Serafina was conscious of the deep need for 
something to break the stricture something more than words. 
She looked across at Maria, sitting in a sculpturesque tense- 
ness, and wondered why she always thought of her as a girl. 
Two years ago, when they had come to Rio Negre, she had 
been a girl, with a strange tired primness that on rare occasions 
was irradiated by a youthful enthusiasm. Now those traces of 
freshness were gone, replaced by something more elusive, a 
kind of authority that shone from within. For a moment, with 
unrestrained hunger, Mother Serafina let her eyes feast upon 
the ripe maturity of Maria. The nun felt a curious rebellion, a 
resentment against her own thoughts. It was not for an austere 
life that such full lips and breasts had been created, but to 
love and to sustain. 

Without bitterness, Mother Serafina reflected that she had 
never had a lover. A while ago, when she had tried to distract 
Maria with talk of Portugal, it had come back to her for the 
first time in years. Speaking of the romaria had made her re- 
member. It had started as such a carefree pilgrimage. . . . Her 
sister's husband for a second she couldn't recall his name 
her sister's husband, Paco, had had a little too much muscatel, 
and in the dark outside the chapel he had suddenly pulled her 
to him and kissed her. Then he had laughed good-naturedly, a 
bit drunkenly, and followed his wife to bed in their oxcart. No 
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one had seen; no one had known; it had been a secret held 
tight in the black envelope of the night. She was sure Paco had 
never thought of it again. It had upset no one except a young 
girl named Miguelina Vasqueannes. Afterward, she had found 
herself thinking too often of that blundering kiss. . . . Certainly 
it had not in any way influenced her to enter religion; she had 
already declared her vocation. It was merely another sin for 
her to expiate, another reason to hasten her nuptials to the 
promised Bridegroom. . . . 

Suddenly it came to the nun that she had nothing to 
offer Maria but her presence. This girl this woman heavy 
with guilt instead of child wanted no talk of religion. Nor 
even God. She wanted as she waited for her lover to hear 
a fairy story, a tale about a handsome prince who charged the 
tower where his beloved was held captive and who carried her 
off to perpetual happiness. 

She was aware of a desolate vacancy within her. It was the 
whole of her being, which long ago she had stripped bare that 
it might please God as an abiding place. For an instant it 
seemed that God was not there, only the barren inside of an 
old woman. . . . Was it for this, a feeling of inadequacy in the 
face of one human problem, that she had given all the years 
of her life? 

Mother Serafina was aghast. The cup of her humiliation did 
indeed overflow. 

She was superficially disturbed to discover that her fan was 
whipping back and forth as f utilely as her thoughts. She stopped 
abruptly. The heavy air closed in, prickling her flesh and her 
conscience. How could she have permitted herself such frenzied 
thoughts? Her character must be deteriorating. It was the heat, 
she pronounced from habit. No, she denied sharply, in this 
instance it was not the heat. It was this place; at Rio Negre 
there was no such feeling; a great terror sprawled over Gallows 
End. It even impregnated the air. It was in that scent, stealthy 
and evil. 

She sniffed. "What is that sweet smell?" 

Maria answered absently, "The arum lilies they're bloom- 
ing When there's an inland breeze you can smell them " 
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"Arum lilies? I don't remember " Mother Serafina com- 
menced. 

"Amadu transplanted them from beside the river 
because he knew I liked them " 

"Only a native could do that and make them grow," Mother 
Serafina put in. 

"Before," Maria went on, not hearing, "he used to bring me 
great bunches of them, and then . . ." Her words wandered 
off; a cloud lay upon her face. 

"I still don't remember ever having noticed that smell," 
Mother Serafina persisted. 

A faintly distressed, apologetic look absorbed the vagueness 
in Maria's face. 

"The arum lilies ... all that ... all that was during the time 
you were forbidden to come. . . ." 

"Oh," said Mother Serafina. She hurried on. "I wish I could 
be as sure your slave had reached Freetown as you are." 

"Amadu?" Maria spoke the name automatically. 

"If you hadn't freed him, if you had only promised it on 
the condition . . . That doesn't sound Christian, I know. But 
we must recognize the weakness of the flesh particularly 
when dealing with these wild, undisciplined people " 

"Amadu is no ignorant bushreen, Reverend Mother," said 
Maria. "He's a Timbuctu man he has royal blood " She 
stopped; suddenly her lips were trembling. "I shouldn't be so 
defensive about him, should I?" she faltered. "You might begin 
to think . . ." And then she laughed, a bit hysterically, as if at 
a bad joke. 

Mother Serafina rose quickly, her manner severe. "Maria! 
How can you say such a thing, child?" 

Maria, too, had risen, and Sister Felicitie. For a moment 
the three women stood silent, motionless, like self-conscious 
figures in a tableau. Then Mother Serafina broke into a smile. 
Swiftly she moved to Maria's side and put an arm about her. 

"We're all a bit jumpy, aren't we?" she said. 

"Forgive me, Reverend Mother." 

Immediately the superior became matter-of-fact, almost 
brusque. 
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"Now let's see," she speculated; "with weather and fortune 
favoring him, your slave should have reached the border of 
Sierra Leone about . . ." She began to count on her fingers. 
"Today is " Then she paused; her face brightened. "Of 
course! Today is the Feast of Our Lady of Ransom!" she de- 
clared excitedly. "O Mother Mary! I hadn't thought of it in 
that light! This is indeed propitious!" 

The nun was as elated as if she had had a blessed visitation. 
It was a blessed visitation! A glow suffused her heart and 
pumped life into her dry veins. She gave Sister Felicitie a look 
that seemed to admit her into a conspiracy. 

"Eh, Sister?" 

"Yes, Reverend Mother!" said the novice breathlessly. 

Maria had drawn herself out of her apathy and was staring 
at Mother Serafina. Now Mother Serafina turned to her 
triumphantly. 

"Do you know the meaning of this day?" she demanded. 

Maria tried to think. "No, I'm sorry. . . ." 

"It is sacred to the memory of Nuestra Senora de la Merced" 
Sister Felicitie said, unable to contain herself. 

"Yes! It commemorates the origin of the Mercedarians!" 
Mother Serafina spoke rapidly, and her thoughts sped ahead 
of her words; she felt a little dizzy. "In Barcelona in the 
twelfth century, I think the Blessed Virgin spoke to Saint 
Peter Nolasco in a vision. She commanded him to found an 
Order with the special purpose of ransoming captives. This 
he did. And to the three regular vows was added a fourth 
that if necessary for the deliverance of Christ's faithful, to 
become a hostage in the hands of the infidels. . . " 

She was watching Maria eagerly; the pale face had an ex- 
pression of attentiveness, and there was an effort at concentra- 
tion in the heavy eyes. 

"The most famous of the Ransomers," she went on, "was 
Saint Raymond Nonnatus. He rescued captives from Turkish 
dungeons, from the galleys of the Moors. And here in Africa 
he performed great deeds of liberation. He attained martyr- 
dom when he gave himself as hostage to the Moslems and 
suffered his body to be tortured beyond human endurance. 
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They pierced his lips with a red-hot iron and closed them with 

a padlock to prevent him from speaking God's words 

Saint Raymond," Mother Serafina announced parenthetically, 
"is invoked by those falsely accused. . . ." 

As Mother Serafina continued, she felt that certainly this 
inspiration could be classified as an illumination of faith a 
minor one, of course. She had prayed for guidance, for the 
wisdom to speak words of comfort, and they had been put 
into her mouth. Words that spun a design as bright as that of 
any fairy story. And in this story, a true one, the shining knight 
was a man of God. In her mind this amorphous figure wore 
an epaulette on his spotless tunic, and high above his tarnhelm 
floated a banner bearing the Cross of Saint George. If such 
composite imagery was sacrilege, then she would willingly 
give her soul as hostage in the hope that it might be the first 
step toward the release of one unhappy captive. 



For once in his life Vargas was, without doubt or argument, 
certain of something. As the uniformed figure stepped briskly 
through the doorway, he knew it could be nobody but Lieu- 
tenant Kerth. 

"Good day, senhor," said the Englishman, obviously pleased 
to afford a surprise. 

Vargas sat and stared foolishly. Beneath his automatically 
smiling face, beneath the damp suit of white trader's cotton, 
his spirit, in sudden wild rebellion, beat its fists against his 
chest. Miserable coward, he flung at himself, this is what you 
have waited for! Now it was easy to rise; the fear that had 
uncoiled within him lifted him as upon a spring. Once on his 
feet, he was able to gather a semblance of courage. It expressed 
itself in a stance foreign to him. It was a good symptom, he 
thought, those well-spread legs. 

"Good day, Senhor Lieutenant!" His voice sounded giddy, 
almost frivolous. He cleared his throat, drawing up a deeper 
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tone. "If I appear startled well I confess you took me un- 
awares " 

"I intended to," Kerth told him amiably. 

Vargas wasn't sure whether he should laugh or not; he made 
a feeble effort, false even to himself. That was something he 
must learn to do, laugh. 

"My lookout must be sleeping I had no report of your 
ship" 

That was better: my lookout: it had authority. He was 
almost at ease. 

"My ship hasn't put in here yet," said the lieutenant. 

Again Vargas contrived a laugh. He could hear the mongo's 
voice prompting ironically: The senhor lieutenant is disposed 
to jest. Or was it his own? 

There was something he distrusted behind the Englishman's 
pleasant countenance, behind that cold gray searching of his 
eyes. Could it be that he knew already? The very thought sent 
a shiver down to Vargas' groin. It was not fear this time, but a 
sensual foretaste of disappointment. Surely he was not to be 
robbed of the exquisite pleasure of breaking the news to him! 

"I don't quite comprehend," he said. 

"The Falcon will be here later," Kerth vouchsafed with an 
inscrutable smile. "I came ashore a few miles down the coast 
to get rid of my sea legs." 

Now Vargas said, "The senhor lieutenant is disposed to 
jest." From him it sounded pompous and silly. 

On a sudden suspicion he went to the window and leaned 
out. He counted three marines in the compound; there were 
probably others not in view. He turned back sharply; his heart 
was beating rapidly, in anger and uneasiness.This was not the 
way he had envisioned it. 

His voice was unpleasant. "You came well escorted." 

"No ostentation, I assure you," said Kerth lightly. "Matter 
of fact, I brought them along as evidence of good faith to 
prove my intentions are completely impersonal. Now if you'll 
be kind enough to present my compliments to Senhor da 
Castro . . ." 

This was the moment. A breathlessness seized Vargas, a 
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fearsome constriction; he wanted to pluck from his shrinking 
flesh his damp singlet and drawers. Yet he felt certain he gave 
the appearance of composure, that his smile was as he had 
rehearsed it, polished and genially satanic. 

"It is my regrettable duty to tell you that Dom Arsenio is not 
here." 

The gray eyes scrutinized him dubiously now. "So?" the 
officer said cautiously. 

Vargas was considerably disconcerted; that was not the sort 
of answer he had anticipated. But he permitted himself a smile 
of superior knowledge and plunged ahead determinedly. 

"There are those certainly not friends of my late employer 
who might be tempted to say he is in hell." 

Kerth's casual manner vanished. There was a sudden hard- 
ening in his eyes, a belligerent suspicion in the distention of 
his naturally wide nostrils. Vargas was a bit startled. It had 
not occurred to him until this instant that Lieutenant Kerth 
could be an aggressively unpleasant man; that cleft in the chin 
was deceptive. But all Englishmen were unpredictable. 

With a totally different inflection the officer repeated, "So." 
Vargas thought he detected a certain gratification in that one 
syllable. "When did this happen?" Kerth interrogated. 

"To be exact, on the night of July the twenty-ninth " 

"Where is Senhora da Castro?" the Englishman broke in. 

Vargas smiled to himself. Now matters were proceeding 
properly. He took on a distressed air. 

"Dona Maria is in her room with two nuns from the mis- 
sion at Rio Negre. They have come frequently since the trag- 
edy. Very kind of the sisters." He lowered his eyes dejectedly. 
"I have done everything possible for her, Lieutenant I assure 
you I have, the Blessed Mother as my witness. . . ." He sighed. 
"It has been a trying predicament, most embarrassing. ... It 
was my wish to spare her as much as my conscience would 
allow but well, Senhor Lieutenant, I must confess it" he 
made an ineffectual gesture "she has not been an easy 
charge " 

"What are you trying to say?" Kerth broke in, 

Vargas raised his eyes. "She killed him." 
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He watched the Englishman with the anticipatory relish of a 
gourmet waiting for the cover to be lifted from some exciting 
new dish. What he saw was a quizzical look that was immedi- 
ately shuttered to hide his satisfaction, Vargas thought; and 
the juices flowed from his salivary glands. Oh, ho, he mocked, 
but it will not be as you surmise, my friend of the epaulette! 
More likely she will wear a hangman's knot instead of a wed- 
ding band! He held to the thought and let it chafe him into an 
ecstasy. 

"You seem to doubt me, senhor, >J he prodded. 

Kerth spoke with a sudden ugly impatience. "You'd hardly 
lie about such a thing or joke." 

Vargas moved impetuously to the desk drawer and opened it. 

"If you doubt me, senhor," he insisted, "I have here a record 
which I prepared with the utmost care. . . ." 

He held out a sheaf of neatly bound papers. Kerth took it 
reluctantly. He ran his gaze down the first page, then thumbed 
through a few more. 

"You seem to have been quite thorough," he commented; 
his eyes were hostile. 

"Quite," Vargas agreed emphatically. "When a crime has 
been committed . . ." His words lapsed ominously. He was 
gratified to see that he had touched the quick; Kerth's jaw 
tightened. "I have preserved everything intact, I think is the 
word. There" he pointed "is the taming-stick an impor- 
tant piece of evidence, as you shall see. And this" he paused, 
almost panting as his excitement mounted "this " 

"One moment," the Englishman interposed hastily. "You 
were obviously expecting me how did you know " 

Vargas smiled. "Please be under no misapprehension, Lieu- 
tenant. I am aware of everything." 

His oily, ingratiating manner brought a cynical challenge 
from Kerth. 

"Aren't you being a bit expansive?" 

Vargas held to his smile. "I mean, Senhor Lieutenant, I know 
that Dona Maria sent her slave to bring you and your ship. And 
I know why." 
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Kerth started to speak, then shut his teeth. Finally he said, 
"I will talk with Senhora da Castro. Where is she?" 

"I think," said Vargas, releasing a threat into his tone, "you 
would be wise to finish your talk with me first." His spirit took 
a deep breath and closed its eyes. "In fact," Vargas heard him- 
self saying, "I insist upon it." He tried to persuade himself that 
Kerth's incredulous scowl was an indication that he was intimi- 
dated. His voice rose as he raced on. "You must hear an un- 
biased account of this affair it is your duty as an officer of the 
African Patrol " 

"It's my duty," Kerth broke in, "to listen to whom I bloody 
well please. And I choose to hear what Senhora da Castro has 
to say. Now!" 

"No doubt," snapped Vargas, having tasted blood. 

"Look here, you bloody nigger-running bastard !" 

"Please, Lieutenant!" Actually it was a cry of terror. But 
it had a sound of choked anger as it left Vargas' dry lips. He 
pressed on frantically, sending his words spinning across the 
tightrope of his courage. "May I point out to you, senhor, that 
it was my duty to get word of this this crime to the Governor 
at Bolama immediately. But instead I held back relying upon 
you to handle the case with consideration, naturally, but 
also without prejudice and to convey Dona Maria to the 
Portuguese authorities. . . ." 

Kerth gave a short, nasty laugh. "Quite right. That is how 
I intend to proceed with consideration and no prejudice. 
. . . Now, will you tell Senhora da Castro I am here or shall I 
fetch her myself?" 

Rings of light swam before Vargas. They came not from 
exterior heat, but were squeezed out of a calorific bile that 
spread upward and corrupted even his vision. Beyond them, 
Kerth's face, perspiring, rigidly set, had a fluidly metallic 
glisten like a bronze mask newly cast. It seemed inhuman. 
It was the mask of some sort of doom. . . . Suddenly Vargas 
remembered a dream. It was a recurrent dream. One that 
always elated and frightened him. In this dream he was pur- 
sued by an anonymous face. It had no body, was merely a 
visage with a leer. And, in this dream, he ran until his legs 
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would carry him no farther, and then he turned and struck 
the face, and the face smirked at him; and finally he knew 
by the hollows in it and the fixed grin whose face it was. . . . 
The face before him now was far from cadaverous. Yet he 
wanted to strike it, to beat upon it with his fists, to smash it to 
bloody fragments. For it had all he longed to possess courage 
and vitality and healthy anger; it was a burnished mirror in 
which he saw his own distorted image. Deep within him his 
spirit moaned, O Sainted Christ, preserve me! And the impulse 
went out of his heart, out of his arms. 

When he answered Kerth, it was in a voice that he recog- 
nized; he might as well have been checking off an invoice. But 
he could afford to wait, to swallow his pride and his cowardice. 
The prize was big enough. 

"Perhaps it would be better for me to fetch her you know, 
the proper procedure personally deliver my responsibility 
into your hands. . . ." 

Kerth's eyes narrowed. "Do you mean you've kept her con- 
fined?" he demanded. 

"I should hardly call it that, senhor," Vargas returned; al- 
though his voice was placating, it was not entirely free of in- 
sinuation. "Let us say I have been protecting her from herself. 
A woman desperate enough to kill her husband might " He 
shrugged unctuously. 

Kerth held his voice to a hard level of contempt. "Damn 
your greasy hide! You know she's too good a Catholic for 
that" 

"Is murder any less a mortal sin?" Vargas retorted. 

Abruptly Kerth swung about and strode out of the office. 
Vargas hastened after him. But he did not manage to catch up 
with him until they reached the veranda of the house. 

"After all," he persisted ineffectually, "I am within my rights, 
you know " Sweat ran into his eyes, scalding them, and his 
breath came in humiliating gasps. "In holding her, I mean. I 
am in charge here, I am responsible to the authorities for this 
woman. ... A murderess, don't forget . . ." 

With sulphurous impatience Kerth tried to remember a 
native saying, something about a jackal being more dangerous 
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than a lion. ... As they entered the house, he said curtly, "I'll 
wait here." 

Although Vargas deliberately did not quicken his pace, the 
footfalls that echoed back from the corridor had a mounting 
clatter, like those of a man retreating at a run. 

A sudden silence caulked every seam and crevice of the 
hall. Kerth had a sense of being shut away from all that was 
familiar and habitual to him. It was the culmination of the 
feeling that had overtaken him this morning as he and his 
men trudged through the sand from their point of landing to 
Gallows End; that, in spirit at least, he was about to deliver 
himself over as some sort of hostage; for it was inevitable, when 
emotions were involved, that life, the usurer, should claim its 
* pound of flesh. 

He was not being fanciful. In the past few minutes while 
he had talked with that puffed-up Portuguese something had 
altered. Drastically. It was, he suspected, his life; rather, a man- 
ner of living. To be exact he forced himself to face it he 
was no longer entirely at liberty; already part of his freedom 
was forfeit to a responsibility and a loyalty. The apprehension 
that came with this realization was without regret or reluctance; 
all that he questioned was his own adequacy. 

This consciousness of subtle, violent change made him recall 
a flaxen-haired boy, brown of face and limb, who, many years 
ago, had stood just within the doorway of a crude, lime-washed 
room, staring at a woman who sat waiting, her face as stiffly 
white as the walls. 

"They have killed him," she had said. "The Zulus have killed 
your father." 

His heart had stopped beating just long enough for the boy 
Jan Kerth to hear something deep within him whisper, I don't 
care, I don't care. 

A little later, before the sun had plummeted into the smoky 
purple veld, friendly black hands had brought into the farm- 
house what hostile black hands had destroyed. As night had 
followed into the house, the boy and this woman he loved had 
sat dutifully, uncomfortably beside the sheeted corpse; and the 
lamp had wavered and made shadows fleet and black as Zulu 
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warriors. The boy had thought of his friend Nkosana, who 
also was black, bright-eyed and strong like a black panther, 
his friend with whom he had played and fought and hunted, 
and in whose kraal he had slept and eaten Nkosana, brave 
and generous and savage, who some day would be a king of 
the Zulus. And the boy Jan Kerth thought of something he 
had blurted out to Nkosana. "I hate him," he had said; "I wish 
he were dead." And Nkosana had looked at him, as always, 
with an eager smile, understanding only that he worshipped 
his friend. . . . Sitting there beside the already decomposing 
body of his father, the boy Jan Kerth had said to himself, It is 
I who killed him. And he had felt a sort of desperate vindica- 
tion, and a sense of rounding a corner. 

When his father's body had been consigned to the creatures 
that crawled under the earth stones carefully preserved it 
from the creatures that prowled over the earth his mother, 
with a deep pain in her voice and heart, had said, "Now the 
time has come. You must go to England you must go to them. 
And they who cast him out, will receive you, his son. For in 
you their proud and foolish eyes will see restitution. . . ." 

On his knees, leaning in her lap, he had pleaded with her, "I 
don't want to go I want to stay here with you. . . ." 

"You must go. You must claim your heritage the heritage 
your father threw away. What they wanted him to be, you must 
be; for it is what I wish also. That will take the pain from my 
heart the pain he brought. Then, when you return to me, it 
will be like his coming again." 

And kneeling there, the boy Jan Kerth had been sick with 
the death of his boyhood and heavy with the burgeoning of his 
manhood. . . . 

Thinking of it now, he felt a memory of pain that cut paper- 
sharp through the intangible years. It was strange, he reflected, 
how a man was always transformed into a boy by the remem- 
brance of his mother. . . . 

Then all his successive selves came crowding in upon him; 
they brought with them the touch of fog and mistral and mon- 
soon. And then these images of youth and man, of cadet and 
officer, drew together and filled him with impatience. What was 
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the good of remembering the thousands of miles of earth and 
ocean that had vanished behind him? Or friends or faces, cities 
or streets, lusting or loyalty; any of the things that lay outside 
the constricting circle that was now? 

But he knew why he remembered. He had been challenged, 
he had been shaken as never before. He had to look back. He 
had to take stock of himself that he might know his value in 
the bargaining that was soon to begin. 

Standing there in the great hall at Gallows End, the gold 
cross that Maria's slave had brought him pressed into his 
clenched, sweating hand, Kerth thought of Freetown; and he 
thought of it with acrid distaste. Until a fortnight ago it had 
been, for him, merely the base of his ship; as good a place as 
any in which to waste away his days, fretful, frustrated, cyn- 
ically telling himself to forget Maria da Castro, and never 
forgetting her for a moment. Now, although she had sent for 
him and he was here, Freetown was tainted. And all because 
that night, after senselessly wandering the streets in the hope 
of finding her slave still about, he had stopped in at Dibbie Ba's 
for a drink. 

Dibbie Ba's was a brothel with pretensions a sort of cafe, 
bar, and public assignation place. Usually somebody was pip- 
ing on reeds or thumping a drum; and the dim air was sulphuric 
with the flashing calicoes of the girls any kind of girl you 
wanted, from an ivory Filane Creole to a black Yorruba. This 
night it was almost deserted, and quiet. Not until Kerth was 
seated did he notice that the civilian with the two naval officers 
nearby was a wealthy Syrian called Yakoub. He returned 
Kerth's general nod with an elaborate, smirking bow. Yakoub 
had been a slave trader; not so long ago Kerth had uncovered 
proof that he still had a finger in "black ivory" smuggling. 

Kerth sipped his drink and watched a brown girl sitting 
against the wall. He watched with morbid fascination, not 
because she was completely naked, her nipples and eyes 
rimmed with blue antimony, but because she was intent upon 
an operation requiring delicacy and skill. Almost tenderly her 
agile fingers were plucking at a Guinea-worm, extracting it 
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slowly from her leg, bit by bit, but keeping it whole so as to 
leave no part to fester in her flesh. 

Suddenly he was aware of Yakoub's voice raised delib- 
erately, he knew. After the first few words the air became com- 
bustible. Kerth sat motionless, his gaze still upon the girl with 
the blue-rimmed nipples. Again a morbid fascination held 
him; this time it was Yakoub's voice that worked the spell. It 
was one thing to watch a brown girl draw a slimy, stringlike 
nematode from her calf, and it was quite another to sit by and 
witness the same sort of performance being done orally. For, 
as far as Kerth was concerned, that was what Yakoub was 
doing pulling a Guinea-worm out of his lying Levantine 
gullet. There was a fury as well as a sickness in Kerth's 
stomach. 

He felt Yakoub's oily hair against his knuckles. With one 
jerk he lifted him out of his chair and swung him around. Then 
his fist sank into moist cartilaginous flesh; it was fouled as the 
nostrils jetted blood. The Syrian shrank whimpering to the 
floor, inert as a peddler's pack. 

The next morning when Kerth climbed aboard the Falcon 
Commander Vyning was pacing the deck by the rope ladder. 

"If there's anything that revolts me, sir," the commander 
began with quietly caustic enunciation, "it's to hear that one 
of my officers has been brawling particularly in a nigger 
bordello." 

Kerth almost said, I can explain. . . . But he checked the 
words and muttered, "I'm sorry, sir." 

Vyning's incredibly blue eyes squinted at him; he looked like 
a vexed whiskered cherub. "Is that all you have to say?" 

What else? Kerth asked himself. He could not bring himself 
to expose the clean morning air to such words. 

"Have you heard whafs going on up at Gallows End? They 
say the tables have been turned it seems the virtuous senhora 
is giving the mongo a dose of his own medicine. Somehow she 
persuaded him to buy her a man slave a prince or something 
but still a nigger and they say he does her bidding in more 
ways than one. . . ," 
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Through his teeth Kerth said, "That fellow Yakoub said 
something that was offensive to me." 

The commander continued to peer at him, his eyes mere slits 
now. Finally he barked, "No doubt, sir, no doubt. But, un- 
fortunately, this Yakoub has the ear of the Judicial Assessor. 
And Senhora da Castro does not." Kerth felt his face grow red. 
"For the present," Commander Vyning went on, "we shall 
forget the matter. But I hope when we return, I shall be able 
to give the Assessor a better account of your conduct." 

Now, as Kerth waited for the sound of her coming along the 
corridor where Vargas had vanished, the sweat crawled over 
his body and stung it; he felt like a human ant-hill. Since that 
night at Dibbie Ba's he had been belligerent and at bay, intol- 
erable even to himself. The affair had made him regard the 
men of his ship as potential enemies. It was not that he held 
the remotest belief in one word of Yakoub's randy spewings; 
what he felt was rage against the public derision to which Maria 
da Castro had been subjected, and against the vulturelike in- 
trusion upon something he held personal and inviolate. 

And now . . . 

'What are you trying to say?" 

"She killed him." 

At intervals the words flung back, like dark spume turned 
up again and again by a persistent tide. Each time they spread 
across his mind they increased their deposit; his brain felt 
gritty and unbelievably sordid. On a sudden he was aware of 
the papers in his hand a report which I prepared with the 
utmost care . . . Savagely he riffled the pages. The sinuous let- 
tering had the same attenuated vindictiveness that darted from 
Vargas' eyes, that animated his too eager hands. Kerth's glance 
picked up part of a line: ". . . claiming to be of the royal house 
of Timbuctu, and calling himself Amadu; he was taken in a 
raid. ..." A drop of perspiration fell upon the page and invol- 
untarily he brushed it. As the smear spread upward, his vision 
seemed to blur and darken with the words. They were mean- 
ingless words, yet they seemed foolishly portentous, and a 
debilitating fury seized him. He struggled with a compulsion 
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to rip the pages apart; instead he rolled them viciously into a 
scroll and stood tapping his thigh with it. 

A chain was weaving about his thoughts, maliciously link- 
ing them, the related and the unrelated. Amadu. Yakoub. 
Vargas. And lastly, Dom Arsenio: murder. Now the image of 
her filled him. He clung to it, awed and incredulous. How could 
one so fragile have been able to carry out the impulse to kill? 

Why don't you find out? The answer is there in your hands. 

Cursing himself, he unrolled the sheaf of papers; he had a 
feeling of guilt, of disloyalty. He no longer skimmed the lines; 
he read each word, morbidly. As he turned the page, a quiet 
horror crawled out from under it. He stared, not believing what 
he saw. He made an unintelligible sound; it was throaty and 
animal-like, yet his heart translated it. He had said, merciful 
God. Now he remembered something Vargas had tried to show 
him; now he saw it an ivory-handled whip lying across a chest 
in the office. 

He moved to a window and looked out into a fearsome 
anonymity of sunlight. He thought: She has killed someone. 
She has killed her husband. I killed someone long ago. But I 
killed him indirectly with a hatred that spoke in my voice. 
She killed her husband with a whip, with those hands so frail 
and white. What difference, words or whip, if death is the end? 
When my ship drops anchor, I shall send out a message: Come 
ashore and fetch a murderess. A murderess. By what right shall 
I call her that? What will justify that stamp of guilt? Can I 
judge am I qualified? I who killed someone long ago and 
who still walk free. To know another heart you must first look 
deeply into your own. Dare I can I look deep down into 
the secret heart of me? And if I dare, if I can, will what I see 
there grant me the right to deliver her over to justice or what, 
in this place and time, passes for justice? 

He turned back to the room, dreading now to hear her 
coming along the corridor. His gaze paused upon the life-size 
Christ. He felt a curious relief; it was like discovering an un- 
suspected friendly presence. As a matter of fact, the figure 
seemed subtly poised, as if about to forsake the traditional atti- 
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tude and step down into the room. For a chat, Kerth thought. 
He smiled to himself with a mere Anglican? Now he felt at 
ease with this other occupant. He had an impulse to say a few 
words. 

You may remember me. I was the little boy who used to lie 
on the fresh sweet earth of the veld and ask you questions. 
There was nothing to distinguish me except that when we 
talked we were the only two people in the world. I didn't know 
your name; I doubt if I was aware of you with any sense of 
awe or terror. You were a wind coming out of the darkness. 
You were the grass drinking in the mists. You were the lean 
forests and the fat hills. You were a star whose name I have 
forgotten. A river that is lost. A tryst that has eluded me. 
Something that is lacking now. You were all these things 
to an ordinary boy. I'm still an ordinary fellow. A word of 
encouragement: that wouldn't be asking too much, would 
it? A nod at the right moment. Or a frown. Some sign that 
I will be able to recognize. 

Now he heard the footsteps approaching. 

He had not expected the veiled, habited woman who came 
through the archway ahead of Vargas. For an irrational instant 
he thought it was Maria. Then he became aware of the homely 
face, the almost harshly probing eyes. 

The nun stopped several feet from Kerth. She did not try to 
disguise her inspection. 

"I am Mother Serafina," she said brusquely. "I'm glad you've 
come." Then she added, "I wish to speak with you alone." 

Vargas stepped forward with an insecure smile. 

"I'm afraid I must object " he began. 

"Wait for me in the office," Kerth said. 

"But, senhor" Vargas persisted, "the good sister is prej- 
udiced " 

"You will wait for me in the office," Kerth repeated. 

Vargas' smile faded under the lieutenant's fixed gaze; he gave 
an elaborate shrug and crossed the hall. 

When he had gone Mother Serafina said, "She will be here 
in a moment." 
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Kerth hesitated, then said, "Tell me is she ... how is she?" 

Mother Serafina was studying him again; now her gaze was 
kindly, with a hint of pity in it. 

"You have a great responsibility. I don't envy you." 

"I know," he said. 

"She loves you," the nun continued. 

He felt no need to say anything; certainly those penetrating 
eyes could find all there was to know. 

"You will take her away immediately, I hope," said Mother 
Serafina. 

"I can't say I don't know anything yet You understand 
... I must talk with her. . . ." 

"Of course. But whatever you do, I pray you will be able to 
remain with her and see that she is treated justly. It seems to me 
she had been through enough already." She paused and held 
his eyes with a sort of fearless humility. "I shouldn't imply that 
I condone what she has done; that isn't within my power. But 
somehow I can't help feeling that what has happened is some- 
thing the Church has nothing to do with except to forgive. 
God created the human heart first, and then the Church to 
give it strength. . . ." 

After a pause she said practically, "We tried to get her to 
stay with us at Rio Negre. But she refused. I think she had an 
idea that it was her duty to remain here that she was being 
more exacting with herself. If so, Senhor Vargas was a thor- 
ough accessory." 

"He told me he kept her confined," Kerth began; his expres- 
sion finished the speech. 

"That was the least of her humiliations; indeed, she would 
have welcomed being left alone. Oh, I don't mean he harmed 
her physically! It was the things he said to her dreadful 
things and the fact of him always lurking about. ... If he 
should go to Bolama " 

"If he goes to Bolama," Kerth said grimly, "it won't be in the 
Falcon:' 

Again there were sounds from the corridor. 

Mother Serafina fastened her eyes upon Kerth; now there 
was no reservation in them. A sudden wave of embarrassment 
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swept over him. He felt that she was about to reach out and 
grasp his hand, in an awkward gesture of confidence. 

"I shall pray for you," she said. 

"Thank you, Mother," he muttered. 

Months ago he had left her in darkness; and as Maria came 
through the dark archway now her face seemed to say that 
there had been no light until this moment. He scarcely noticed 
the nun who walked beside her. He went forward to meet her 
with a hollowness in his knees and in his heart. He was clumsy 
as he took her hands, held them; they were cold, and so fragile, 
so soft he was afraid his coarse skin would bruise them. He was 
aware of Mother Serafina speaking the other nun's name, then 
he heard her saying they would wait in the pavilion. 

He tried not to stare at Maria. She looked as if she had risen 
too soon from a bed of fever; perspiration stood out on her 
forehead. This illusion of physical illness did not age her; in- 
stead, she had the appearance of a highly emotional child who 
had fretted herself into a state of nervous tension. He wished 
desperately he had the power to make her again the primly be- 
guiling creature who, not long ago, had aroused all that was 
untouched, even unsuspected, all that was wasting away within 
him. 

It was she who broke the silence, speaking with agitated for- 
mality. 

"You must have come very quickly. I I'm afraid I've lost 
count of the days." 

He tried to sound gentle. "We came as soon as we could 
after your message. . . ." 

That awakened a flicker. "Oh. Amadu. Did he go back to 
Timbuctu? You sent him on his way?" 

He was ashamed; a disquiet had crept upon him unbidden, 
In his mind he saw a brown girl drawing a long pale threadlike 
thing from her leg 

"Yes. He left immediately. As a matter of fact, he left be- 
fore . . ." 

Suddenly a nerve came to life agonizingly in his skull. If 
only she wouldn't stand there so tautly contained! If only he 
could stop pitying her! If only he could do something to bring 
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her back to the world of the living! After a moment his hand 
darted into a pocket. He managed to smile as he extended her 
gold cross and chain; beneath the smile yawned that awful in- 
adequacy, that pit of himself over which he seemed to be 
teetering. 

"Your talisman." 

She stood looking at it, strangely, as at something she had 
never seen. Yet when she raised her eyes they were dark with 
a repressed hurt. He had the feeling that she was denying her- 
self the luxury of any happy memory. 

"May I keep it?" he asked. 

"If you wish." 

She moved to a chair and sat tensely on its edge. For several 
moments she did not stir except to brush the perspiration from 
her forehead. He stood waiting patiently. Finally she moist- 
ened her lips; once more she had that look of feverish conva- 
lescence. She raised her eyes to the little cross hanging between 
his fingers. "I'm afraid it has another meaning now," she said. 

"No," he said hastily. "You sent for me to help you." 

Although her expression did not change, he sensed a subtle 
weakening of her guard. Quickly he knelt against her. She 
yielded her hands without a struggle. But the dull resistance 
was still in her eyes. 

"Senhora" he said. 

The quietly evocative power of that word brought a slow 
response into her face. With it came a sudden rigidity. For an 
instant he thought the frail transparency of her would crack. 
It was her voice that broke. 

"It's true I killed him. Whatever they've told you I killed 
him " 

Then he saw the first hint of relief in her eyes, a relief that 
sprang from wells deeper than tear ducts. 

Boldly he stepped into the widening breach. 

"He had violated every decency. He had to die." He felt her 
fingers stiffen; he hurried on. "But that's not important now; 
it's what happens to you to us what has akeady happened. 
It's plain to see," he continued with a kind of contemptuous 
irony, "that the scales of justice have been tampered with* 
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There's inequity somewhere in heaven, I suspect. . . . You 
send for me to help you, to free you, but when I come I find 
myself your captor. You break the chains from your slave 
and fasten them about yourself " 

"Amadu deserved his freedom," she said. 

She had a defiant doggedness that touched sensitive tissue. 

"Amadu!" he scoffed. "What of you?" 

He saw in her face what he feared to see; her words left no 
doubt of it. 

"I don't know." 

He got up. There was deliberate impatience in the move- 
ment. He could not spend the dwindling minutes in anything so 
passive as consideration or tenderness. He was angry angry 
with time for its meager allotment; and he was frightened by 
the awful accountability that suddenly was his. And that pity 
he felt that infuriated him, too. Pity was a counterfeit of love, 
something forged in the heart and altered by time and the mind. 
Pity was a miserable, lusterless facsimile, a selfish propitiation. 
But love love was not watered by pity; love gestated in the 
loins and migrated to the heart; and it was the heart that 
purged it of lust. He wanted to possess love in all his senses. He 
wanted to taste it in the tremulous softness of responsive lips. 
He wanted to feel it scouring and cauterizing him. He wanted 
to hear it pounding in him as he had heard it pounding in 
thatched villages, in the still, imprisoned air of the forest; tribal, 
mystical, comprehensible to the body if not to the brain. All 
this he wanted to encompass within himself, and infuse it into 
her, unite them in one pulsebeat. All this he did encompass in 
his thoughts as he looked down at her, 

"Why don't you know?" he demanded. "If you don't, who 
does? Does Mother what's her name? does she know? 
Would your priest know if he were here? Does God know? . . . 
Yet I am expected to know! By whom? By myself. And all be- 
cause you don't know whether you deserve to be free! ... Do 
you realize what's happened to me in the past hour? I, who 
have spent most of my life training to obey orders, to conform 
to rules, to have no initiative of my own in matters above my 
rank I, that person, am being called upon to make a decision 
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staggering decision entirely on my own! Without any 
warning or preparation I must become Mother Serafina and 
Father What's-his-name and God all because I am also the 
Royal Navy! And because I love you!" 

She had grown tense again. But it was the tenseness of re- 
sentment. It had life. He saw this awakening with a great re- 
joicing. He dropped to his knees once more; he let the strength 
of his hands flow into her frail, inflexible body. 

"That's why I'm saying all this; I can't do what I have to do 
alone. I need your help " 

"There's nothing you have to do except take me to 
Bolama " 

"No, it isn't that simple. There are things I must know be- 
fore" 

"It is your duty," she said in a quiet, stubborn voice. 

His grip tightened upon her; he almost shook her. 

"Listen to me, senhora! I'm trying to help you. But you 
must help me. You must tell me everything. There isn't just one 
door to open you're locked away behind many doors. And 
you're the only one who can open them. You've got to let me 
in! So please there isn't much time. . . . Please help me, sen- 
hora! Help me, help me, my Maria!" 



4. 

O Blessed Mother, help me; help me to help him. Give me 
the strength to say to him what I have already said to you. I 
have kept nothing from you; you have not only been my pro- 
tectress but my friend and confidante as well. That is why you 
are no longer You; for we speak between ourselves as mother 
and daughter, as two who have shared in many things, the 
greatest of which is the love of God you who bore His Son, 
and I who humbly have dissolved Him upon my tongue and let 
Him flow into my being. There has not been a moment during 
these days of waiting that you have not been with me. I had 
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no need to seek refuge elsewhere, or to fear; with you beside me 
my room was sacrosanct. I was your charge, O Divine Heart, 
and your arms and your robe were about me, hiding me and 
sustaining me. 

What he said is true; there are many doors. But beyond each 
door is a gate. It is the same gate. All doors lead to that one 
gate. They seem, now, to have led forward to it through all the 
days of my life, to lead backward to it from this day. It is the 
end of every vista. 

The doors move silently. But the gate will not be still. It 
creaks day and night, over and over, as if abandoned to every 
passing draft. 

That night the creak began faintly. At first I thought it was 
a rat. Then it ran a brief scale and ended in a whine. It admit- 
ted a scarcely perceptible breath of air. The lantern flame be- 
came suddenly articulate; it called to life all the vague listless 
shapes within its radius. Even before I looked I could see him 
standing there inside the gate, his face a blur between the glints 
of his earrings; the slave whip in his hand was something I did 
not anticipate. Amadu dropped to his haunches; his shadow, 
elongated and catlike, crouched beside him like an ally. He will 
kill him, I thought. Or be killed. For the first time, brought into 
sickly focus by my terror, I was aware of the whole length of 
the shed with its rows of long boards like uncovered coffins, of 
the chains that hung pendulous and sated from its posts, of the 
darkness surrounding it, heavy with the smell and the pig- 
ment of all the human flesh that had spoiled inside this charnel 
house. I remember the sharp singing of an insect. It was like a 
cautery. Now, as with an infected gaze, I found a dreadful 
familiarity in all these implements and symbols of death. I 
understood the meaning of everything about me, most of all 
my presence there. It was the end toward which I had been 
moving since that first day when I looked outside and saw the 
barracoons. Now I stood at my destination. And there was no 
way out. Not for me. I shouted, Boorie, boorie: run, run; and 
Amadu ran. I saw Dom Arsenio swing the whip. I moved for- 
ward to meet it. I heard the crack, and I seemed crushed to- 
gether inside. I stood there wavering, my arms pinned, aware 
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only that Amadu had hurled Dom Arsenio aside in his dash 
for the gate. I must have looked like a marionette dangling its 
own wire. For the ivory stock had been wrenched from Dom 
Arsenio's hand and lay on the ground between us. Then I felt 
the rawhide peeling from about me. I think at the same time 
an integument was stripped from my mind. He had struggled 
to his knees; he was pulling at the pistol in his belt. It hap- 
pened in the midst of such stillness that at first it seemed an 
unearthly pantomime. He did not utter a sound. Nor did the 
ghosts of the barracoon break their silence. They lay packed 
together, one upon another, rising high into the night, in gross 
overlapping tiers. Under the weight of so many corpses, how 
could the noise of one more death be heard except as a smoth- 
ered beat, the last protest of a pulse fast expiring? 

But here in this room there are no corpses, nothing to 
cushion the echoes, to still the blunt spectral thudding. And I 
see his head, sinking to the earth, rolling over, looking up at 
me. . . . 

Dominie, miserere super peccatrice, 

And now another face looks up at me, vital and alive in its 
anguish: Help me, help me, my Maria, it implores. Oh, how I 
have longed to hear those words from him my Maria. O 
Sweet Mary, help me to tell him all. . . . 

How shall I begin? With the death of Losi and Bongomo? 
With the lost days that followed, when I had resigned from 
life? None of that is important now. Nothing is important until 
the slave coffle came, until Amadu was put on the block. . . . 

"Nothing seems important until that morning when Amadu 
was put on the block. . . ." 

Why does he look at me self-consciously, and then withdraw 
behind eyes that do not see? 

I remember the whitewashed block, glaring in the midday 
sun, and the black creatures who were thrust upon it to be 
shorn of the last shreds of human identity. But when Amadu 
stepped upon it he relinquished neither name nor caste, cer- 
tainly not his destiny of proud violence. 

"Look, Mongo, a prince of Timbuctu Amadu bin Said 
taken in battle " 
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"Jankra lemen! Not for me even if he were a king! War- 
riors are not worth their salt as slaves!" 

"But consider, Mongo, how such a form, such a face would 
decorate the salon of some Havana lady! And, Allah, what a 
bodyguard! A lion on a leash!" 

"Arsenio, you promised me a slave. . . ." 

I think I spoke almost involuntarily. It was an instinctive 
reaching out toward something. . . . You, Jan Kerth, you had 
given my heart the courage to rebel, even though I clung to 
loyalties I could not repudiate. But when you had gone, those 
loyalties lost the quality of allegiance and became insufferable 
bonds. I was terrified. Terrified by the endless exile I had 
chosen. They are strange companions, resignation and fear; 
ordinarily one annuls the other. But that was not so with me. 
Although I had abandoned hope, somewhere within me was a 
fragment of hope that would not be cast out. . . . And so that 
extraordinary specimen standing on the block that captive 
who would not be subjugated had a special and subtle signifi- 
cance for me. Lion on a leash, Souba Hamet had said. But in 
that untamed body was more than a promise of physical pro- 
tection. It held some secret meaning for my spirit. . . . You, 
Most Blessed Virgin, who see clearly into every heart, every 
impulse and desire, you understand. But do you, Jan Kerth, do 
you? Your faith means little less than that of my Divine 
Mother. ... I didn't expect my husband to buy Amadu for me. 
Nor did Souba Hamet or Vargas judging by their faces. 
But with a sudden sidewise smile at me a smile reminiscent 
of the indulgent moods that marked the first months of our 
marriage he began bargaining with the slave dealer. 

When the trade was made, and Souba Hamet had pushed 
Amadu to his knees before me, I felt a sudden panic. It was 
not the responsibility for this savage kneeling sullenly at my 
feet that terrified me; it was the look of satisfaction that had 
slipped into Dom Arsenio's face. 

That very night Amadu tried to run away. Dom Arsenio had 
him tied to the whipping post and applied the scourge himself. 
Then he left him chained in the barracoon. I shall never forget 
the relish with which he told me about it. 
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"Now he's yours to break. I promise you, my dear, I shall 
not put another blemish upon your Timbuctu prince." 

In the morning when I went to the barracoon, Amadu 
crouched tensely on one of the long boards, his eyes glaring 
with pain and humiliation; his ankles and wrists were raw 
where he had wrenched at the fetters. And there were abrasions 
across his chest and limbs. To prove I was not afraid, I sent 
the Fullah guard away, then I cleansed his wounds. He 
watched me with scorn, never flinching. When I had finished I 
spoke to him in Mandingo. "If I remove the chains," I said, 
"will you promise not to run away?" And he said, "No." 

Each day I went to the barracoon and tried to talk with him, 
and always he lay there staring at me sulkily or with cold dis- 
interest. He refused to promise not to run away. At first Dom 
Arsenio was silently derisive. Then he began to taunt me. 
"Why don't you use the cat?" he would say. "That is the only 
language he will understand." 

Why don't you use the cat? 

Finally one day two weeks had passed, and I had become 
desperate I took the Fullah guard inside the barracoon with 
me, not for protection but as a witness. For I knew that noth- 
ing could humiliate this proud Timbuctu man more than to be 
flogged in the presence of one of his countrymen, and by a 
woman. Amadu was contemptuously indifferent as the guard 
removed his fetters and bound his wrists to the ridge pole. But 
when I took the cat-o'-nine-tails from the Fullah he broke into 
a smile; it was the first time I had ever seen him smile. I asked 
him if he had decided to be an obedient slave. He laughed. At 
first I struck him lightly. But he kept on laughing and mocking 
me not with his lips but with his eyes. I struck harder. Every 
time the thongs wrapped about his body a pain tugged at me. 
It was as if I were punishing myself vicariously flagellating 
my spirit through his body. It seemed I couldn't stop, not while 
he hung there laughing at me. Suddenly I saw a trickle of blood 
on the naked side nearest me. The next I knew I was sitting on 
the ground under the shed sobbing. But there were no tears. 
Nor any emotion. I was too stunned. All I could bring myself 
to feel was a sense of utter abasement. Then I realized Amadu 
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was still strung up to the ridge pole. He was staring at me 
with an intense, childlike mystification. As I looked, the be- 
wilderment changed to pity, as gentle as any I have ever seen. 

That released the tears, the anguish I got up with as much 

dignity as I could muster. "Release him," I said to the guard. 
When Amadu was free of his bonds, he did not kneel nor 
make a sound; he stood waiting in an attitude of uneasy com- 
pliance. . . . 

I sent Amadu to the slave quarters. Perhaps I had subdued 
him; at least he had given sign of acquiescence, if only tem- 
porary. But the method had left me filled with remorse. I had 
lapsed from a long preserved fealty; something of my integrity 
had been sacrificed. Do you remember the talk we had, Be- 
loved Mother? Or should I say, that painful monologue I 
poured forth to you? I beseeched you to tell me if I had al- 
lowed myself to be corrupted, if I had been directed wholly by 
my husband's derisive words; I had not intended actually to 
hurt Amadu, only to wound his pride. Then vanity and temper 
had betrayed me. I know prayers are not always answered di- 
rectly, and I did not expect my prayers that day to be an ex- 
ception. Yet surely the awful silence in my room, the desolation 
that wrapped me about were your reply. I had debased myself 
in your sight to gain dubious stature in the sight of my 
slave. . . . 

Now what does his expression mean? Why do you smile 
inside yourself, Jan Kerth? Are you scoffing at me for believing 
that I erred in the eyes of my Heavenly Mother when I flogged 
Amadu? 

But if what I had done was grievous to myself, it had the 
opposite effect upon Dom Arsenio. Or so it appeared. Now 
that I showed signs of taming my slave and handling him in 
the approved manner, he seemed to look upon the matter with 
a kind of paternal indulgence. Grateful for this lessening of 
friction, I forgot the look I had seen on his face the day he 
bought Amadu. 

This precarious truce did not last long. But it allowed me an 
interval to work unhindered with Amadu. It was useless, I 
knew, to try to train him as a house slave or a personal serv- 
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ant; he was a warrior, and as a bondsman he could be noth- 
ing but a bodyguard. His knowledge of Mandingo was slight, 
and I taught him a few more words and phrases. He was quick 
but stubborn. And sensitive to any encroachment upon his 
dignity or any probing into his life. What he thought, other 
than what he volunteered, his background, his past, they were 
as opaque as the distances that separated him from his home. 
He was childlike and childish. Yet he had a placid authority 
and forbearance a characteristic of tribal people. At first his 
simplicity was disconcerting. He acknowledged without hesi- 
tation his appetites and impulses; he lived wholly by instinct. 
Perhaps that was why he believed in Allah without question, 
and why, I suspected, he could kill without question, knowing 
that in such faith forgiveness was implicit. 

When I had coaxed his spirit into a sort of tolerant submis- 
siveness it was no more than that I began to sense some- 
thing of what lay at the core of his disdainful, savage nature. It 
was, again, a primitive trait, an uninvolved acceptance that was 
a blend of the intuition of childhood with the inherited disil- 
lusion of centuries. And an animal-like honesty, so inherent 
that it appeared a spontaneous affirmation rather than any 
conscious adherence to moral right. Realizing this, it seemed 
absurd that I should try to teach him anything. There was 
much I could learn from him. And one thing he did reveal to 
me, unknowing. . . . 

Often he would kneel in front of me and listen while I 
talked. There was nothing servile in this attitude; on the con- 
trary, his manner inferred that he had merely adopted that 
posture the better to watch my sickly white face and to hear me 
pronounce strange words. When I tried to convey to him some 
idea of Europe he had an expression of amused and polite dis- 
belief; he refused to grasp the reality of any country outside 
Africa. Indeed, he was skeptical about parts of Africa. Par- 
ticularly Freetown. I did persuade him that it actually existed, 
but as for having been founded as a refuge for manumitted 
slaves, that was beyond credibility. "No," he said, shaking his 
head with a sad smile, "I think it is a white man's trap to 
catch more black flies." He would not be convinced otherwise, 
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and I said that perhaps some day he would go there and see for 
himself. 

And as I said it, I felt as if I had thrust a stick into a dark 
pool and up from the bottom had come a shiny and frightening 
thing that I had known was there all along. 

Now that my purpose had been brought out of hiding, I felt 
wicked and curiously emancipated. And uneasily elated. I 
seemed suspended between disaster and relief, between reality 
and illusion. I was inextricably a part of Gallows End; that 
was the reality. Yet some day I would leave; that was the illu- 
sion. And Amadu was the link unawares, he would be the 
alchemist. 

Now each time a slave ship slipped in and out of the road- 
stead it seemed like a rehearsal. And ships came often, as if to 
increase the tension and the expectation. When their officers 
were entertained at the house, Dom Arsenio would dress 
Amadu as he said London ladies dress their blackamoors. And 
Amadu would look less a slave and more a prince, decked in 
brocade and ostrich feathers. Then Dom Arsenio would laugh 
and comment to the guests upon my excellent choice of prime 
flesh; and I would see something in his eyes and the reflec- 
tion of it in the eyes of the guests that left me troubled and 
vaguely indignant. 

I had nothing so definite as a plan. Indeed, at that stage, I 
eschewed anything requiring any initiative or courage; it was 
enough to feel the slow renaissance of hope, to hold it covet- 
ously within myself. Amadu was the visible symbol of this re- 
birth. I was constantly aware of his enormous strength, of the 
protection it radiated, as if he cast a light instead of a shadow. 
The shadow fell from Dom Arsenio. And it was always in evi- 
dence, whether he was present or not, disguising itself as other 
shadows, filtering into the dusk, stealing into my room with 
the night. 

Then suddenly all that was passing back and forth unseen, 
all the hints, the presagements that made a sounding board of 
every silence, all these formless, voiceless things drew together 
and hovered at the edge of perceptibility. 
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It is not strange, I suppose, that anything so lovely as arum 
lilies should distill evil, for they flourish in dark damp places; 
and I understand they are poisonous and that their essence is 
sometimes used by witch doctors to determine the guilt of an 
accused person. . . . 

You remember, Dear Mother, it was a feast day, and I sent 
Amadu for some flowers to place before your image. When he 
returned with arum lilies, the room became sweet as with in- 
cense; I was delighted. He told me they grew profusely beside 
the stream, not far from the Baga village, and the next day I 
asked to be taken there. As I leaned down to gather some of the 
blossoms, I caught my flesh on a thorny vine. Immediately 
Amadu saw the blood he seized my hand and pressed his 
mouth over the scratch. When he had spat out the blood he 
said, "Maybe poison." Ordinarily I would have thought nothing 
of it, except to be grateful for his concern. But at that moment 
I was aware of another presence there in the deep green half 
light. I looked about sharply, suddenly self-conscious. I saw 
neither shape nor shadow of human or animal; nor was there 
any secret sound, only the secret hush of the forest. The self- 
consciousness spread to shame; now I shivered at the thought 
that this Fulani Negro had sucked the blood from my hand. 

So strong was the corruption that had been wrought there 
among the arum lilies that, at table that evening, I felt the need 
to hide my hand. I imagined that both Dom Arsenio and Var- 
gas were staring at it. My husband was. Suddenly he said, "You 
have scratched yourself, my dear. How?" 

I told him. Now Vargas was looking at my hand. 

"You should not go even to the edge of the forest alone,'* 
said Dom Arsenio with something insistent and inescapable in 
his tone. 

"I was not alone," I said. "My slave was with me." 

He studied me for a moment. Then he transferred his atten- 
tion to a large garnet ring that he always . . . used to wear. It 
was as red as a drop of the blood that had oozed from my 
hand that afternoon. 

"You should not go even to the edge of the forest with your 
slave," he said, still peering at the drop of red. "It is danger- 
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ous to tempt him." Then he glanced up, smiling. "He might 
run away." 

As he spoke I remembered his face the day Amadu was 
taken from the block and thrust at my feet. 

On a sudden the very earth beneath me seemed insecure. I 
thought of an animal trap I had once seen on a journey into 
the interior, a deep hole ambushed with leaves and branches; 
only as I pictured it now, there was not an antelope bound in 
the pit for bait, but the tawny body of Amadu. 

And I saw the direction of Dom Arsenio's stratagem. I un- 
derstood the sly looks he had exchanged with guests when he 
had flaunted the caparisoned Amadu as my personal slave. 
Then he had been willing, indeed amused, to have these men 
suspect some illicit attachment between me and this African. 
But now that he himself had become suspicious, a blight had 
fallen upon his perverted game. Now there was no humor in 
him. Nor that seeming indulgence that at times had passed for 
mercy. He was viciously aroused. In him, this meant no haste. 
I knew the tactics. But I could not foresee the end; all I was 
certain of was prolonged torture for both of us. Unless . . . 

O Holy Mother of God, you and you alone witnessed the 
consternation, the terror that came upon me, and the shame I 
felt in knowing that the one bond between Amadu and me had 
been defiled that mixture of curiosity and mutual respect that 
made us friends as well as slave and mistress. I begged you to 
guide me, and you were my constant protectress, then as now. 
You kept me wrapped in a semblance of composure, you gave 
me the courage to meet without flinching the eyes, visible and 
invisible, that ringed me night and day. And they seemed with- 
out number. The eyes of Nuno, of Vargas, of house slaves, of 
guards, of warehousemen, even of the villagers. They formed 
a sinister alliance, accountable to Dom Arsenio for my every 
move and whisper. And his eyes were the worst, the ever 
present. Although on occasion they fell into their former habit 
of mocking laughter, they remained hard; in repose, savagely 
indwelling. It was a look such as they had had in the weeks 
after my baby died, as they had had briefly the morning I told 
him that you, Jan Kerth, had visited my room while the barra- 
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coon burned. ... It was a time of uneasy sleep, and uneasier 
waking. 

Amadu continued to bring me arum lilies until I forbade 
it. He could not understand this, or why I did not wish to go 
again to the river bank and gather them myself. Nor was I ever 
able to comprehend the processes of thought that led him to 
spend tedious hours one night transplanting some of the arum 
lilies. Yet the following morning he proudly pointed out the 
window, and there across the compound, in the shadow of the 
wall, were clumps of pale blossoms. I felt as though some sort 
of shameful evidence against me had been put there for all to 
see. Most of all, I dreaded Dom Arsenic's reaction. But if he 
noticed the lilies, he made no mention of it, which was even 
more alarming. I hoped they would die. But they didn't; 
touched with the gift for growing things that primitive fingers 
have, they flourished, and when there was a breeze the faint 
scent of them traveled to me, like a ghostly breath. 

You cannot live long in such an atmosphere, in the midst of 
elusive suspicions, tenuous doubts, without becoming suscepti- 
ble. It exerts a power as intangible and spoiling as the vapors 
that every night float off the mangroves. It slips a shroud frail 
as a trance over mind and body. The senses lie in a vague, a 
malicious neutrality, between dream and waking, conscious of 
evil, evading it, resisting less and less. . . . 

I had a dream. 

In the dream, a flood of yellow-blue moonlight poured into 
my room. And through the window, moving silently with ani- 
mal elegance in the moonlight, came a dark silvered figure. I 
felt no uneasiness at this intrusion, not even when I recognized 
the intruder. As Amadu bent over me, I was enveloped in a dim 
scent of arum lilies. I felt myself being raised from the bed, yet 
there were no hands upon me. Then I saw the ostrich feathers 
moving hypnotically upon his headdress; that was all he wore 
except a white pelt about his loins. Amadu was a sorcerer, sil- 
ver painted, and he was lifting me into the air, into the pure 
sphere of the moonlight. "Maybe poison," he said. And he bent 
lower and pressed his mouth over my heart, drawing the evil 
from it as he had drawn the blood from my hand that day be- 
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side the stream. And he was drawing me up, too, out of the 
darkness, through thinning layers of moonlight. Then I became 
as quicksilver; only my eyes kept their substance; they looked 
below; and far below, in the midst of fishing craft with prows 
like scimitars, was a little girl in a white confirmation veil. 

And then I awoke. It must have been awakening. Yet there 
was a sense of continuation. When I had fallen asleep there had 
been no moonlight. But now it spread across the floor, and it 
seemed curiously, disturbingly empty, as though it held some 
quality of a presence just departed. 

Far off in the night, like the sound of breath blown into an 
empty jug, was a spectral hooting, a kind of music. 

I jumped up and crossed the moonlit floor, and that uncanny 
wailing seemed to recede before me. When I reached the win- 
dow there was only a stillness outside. I could feel the moon- 
light upon me, heavy, like a mist that had been purged of 
cloudiness. Across the compound I could see the blur of the 
arum lilies. 

Two ghosts had been abroad, disturbing the night; that was 
all. A wicked pygmy, and a giant escaped from a dream. Be- 
yond that there could be no possible analogy between this night 
and a midnight long ago when Nuno had spied while someone 
crept into my room; for tonight Nuno was not there, and no 
one had crept into my room. 

Why do you turn your eyes from me, Jan Kerth? What is in 
them that you do not want me to see? I had a dream, a dream; 
and in it my slave came to me and took the fear from my heart; 
is that wrong? 

I had thought, in the beginning, that when I had proved 
Amadu's loyalty, I would be able to go often to the mission at 
Rio Negre, having my own slave to attend me. But now I knew 
even the suggestion of such an excursion would precipitate un- 
pleasantness, to say the least. The visits of my friends the nuns 
had become less and less frequent because of Dom Arsenio's 
difficult behavior. He was never openly hostile to them, but he 
always managed to let them know they were no longer welcome 
here. 
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Then came the incident that put an end to their coming 
that is, until after . . . until a few weeks ago. 

Word was brought to Dom Arsenio that a slave recently es- 
caped from his barracoons had been given sanctuary at Saint 
Hilarion. He rode immediately to Rio Negre and demanded to 
know if what he had heard was true. Yes, it was, Mother Sera- 
fina said, and she told him, moreover, that the mission would 
continue to be a receiving station for fugitive slaves. And if he 
wanted to draw the matter to the attention of the authorities at 
Bolama, she challenged, she would welcome an investigation. 
In the meantime, she would not falter in the work God had di- 
rected her to do. 

Of course I knew none of this until he returned. On the long 
ride back he must have fed his fury; he was like a demented 
creature when he burst into my room. I had been noticing, over 
a period of months, that he had been steadily losing his self- 
control or else it was a deliberate casting off of all restraint. 
That refined cruelty that was so characteristic of him, his 
satanic sense of humor they had given way to unadulterated 
violence. That night he was monstrous to behold. I could not 
repeat the blasphemous things he shouted, the ghastly abuse he 
piled upon Mother Serafina and upon me. He even accused 
me of conspiring with the nuns to deplete his barracoons. I 
didn't attempt to defend myself or them I simply stood 
there trying not to see or hear him. That only increased his rage. 
I thought he was going to kill me. Instead, he picked up the 
vigil light burning before the Holy Virgin and smashed it 
against the wall. . . . 

The next day the sky was brassy and overcast, the sun a dull 
red; a fearful hush lay upon the earth. It seemed as if a curse 
were descending not being hurled down, but settling with a 
slow inevitability. As the day expired, the heat stirred without 
lifting. The harmattan had begun to blow. 

It is a belief, a superstition I suppose, among the people 
along the coast that the harmaftan is a time of evil. But to this 
spot so permanently ill omened it could bring nothing new, 
only an intensification, a deepening of mood. Now a constant 
pall hung over Gallows End. Even objects a few yards away, 
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seen in the haze, appeared at a distance. And though there was 
no actual wind, only the breath of the harmattan, the lash and 
rumble of a restless surf rose and fell ceaselessly. 

About a month after Mother Serafina had defied my hus- 
band, a messenger came with word that a small native trader 
not far down the coast had an overabundance of rice, and as 
Dom Arsenio's granaries were bare at the time, he went himself 
to drive a shrewd bargain for the stock. He left with scowling 
reluctance, with obvious mistrust, which seemed a superfluous 
display; I felt certain that he had set more than one pair of eyes 
to watch me in his absence. 

That evening I remained in my room; I had no inclination to 
have supper with Vargas. Actually, I was not surprised when 
he knocked on my door. Nor was I alarmed, at least, not by 
his presence, but by the precedent it set; he had never been to 
my door before. When he spoke, I smelled that familiar winey 
stench; he hoped, he said solicitously, that my absence from 
the table hadn't meant I was indisposed. I thanked him and 
said no, and he gave me one of his rare furtive smiles. He was 
still standing there when I closed the door. 

I think more than uneasiness led me to have Amadu sleep 
outside my door that night. There was some defiance in it, a 
disregard for consequences. Yet I was not intentionally invit- 
ing disaster. It was a tentative stand, a test of my moral courage. 

You look at me reproachfully, Jan Kerth. It was merely a 
precaution. I did not really believe Vargas would come. Even 
when I heard the noise outside, when I heard his angry hissing 
voice, and then the blow, even then I could not believe he had 

dared Now you read my eyes; almost with apology you 

say: It was not wrong, certainly not. It may not even have been 
unwise, under the circumstances. Unfortunate, that's what it 
was unfortunate. ... 

Yes, unfortunate When finally I opened the door and 

saw Amadu standing alone in the dark corridor, smiling con- 
temptuously, I should have told him to go without delay, to 
run as fast and far as his feet would carry him; I should have 
freed him then and there. . . . 

I knew Amadu would be flogged, perhaps confined for a 
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while. But I never thought of the taming-stick that long pole 
forked at one end, which so successfully breaks the spirit of in- 
subordinate slaves. I had seen that instrument of torture in use 
only once. Dom Arsenio had tried to subdue a demented 
Gbandi woman with it. What had made it doubly horrible was 
the fact that she was pregnant. I shall never forget the sight of 
her sitting there swollen with child, her neck fastened into the 
fork, the other end of the stick resting upon the ground; at 
night she was made to lie down, with the straight end fastened 
to a ridge pole and the fork pinning her head to the ground. 
One morning they found the baby that she had borne during 
the night lying dead beside her 

Nothing could have pleased Dom Arsenio more than what 
was awaiting him on his return. I doubt if he even heard half of 
Vargas' story that Amadu had been reported missing from 
his quarters, and that he, Vargas, had come to my room looking 
for the slave, when he was attacked by him without provoca- 
tion. The bruise on Vargas' jaw was evidence enough. Imme- 
diately Dom Arsenio ordered Amadu bound to a taming-stick 
in one of the barracoons. 

The swiftness, the unexpectedness of events left me incapa- 
ble of thinking beyond the moment, of realizing how they 
might affect me or my formless plans. I decided to make no 
denial or plea; I merely answered the questions Dom Arsenio 
put to me. To my surprise, he was sparing in his condemna- 
tion of me. 

"If you had been content to sleep without your watchdog," 
he jeered, "this would not have happened." 

Instead of being shocked into desperate thinking, I seemed 
gradually to sink into a lethargy, I considered taking refuge 
with the sisters, but it was an impulse without fervor. Time was 
winding about me, I felt, fastening my bonds more securely 
than ever. Each day I said to myself: Tomorrow I will come 
alive again. And tomorrow I would carry about with me that 
same emptiness* I did not dare go near the barracoon. But the 
reports that came to me should have offered some faint cheer. 
For Amadu was not being subjected to floggings, and he was 
being fed regularly; his pride more than anything was suffering, 
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Yet I did not trust these reports; rather, I could not believe that 
this more or less passive punishment was the worst that would 
happen to Amadu. 

And then one evening over supper Dom Arsenio casually 
and indirectly verified my fears. 

He was talking about a coffle that was due soon, as well as 
the Sacadura, a newly acquired brig that would transport this 
consignment of slaves to the coast of Matanzas. Suddenly I no- 
ticed him watching me out of the corner of his eye. 

"I have made up my mind," he was saying, "to rid this place 
of that contumacious Timbuctu nigger. Contumacious how 
do you like that word, Manoel? . . . Maybe, as Souba Hamet 
suggested, he will be a noble addition to some Cuban lady's 
salon. I must say" and he turned his gaze full upon me "he 
has been well trained. You can recommend him personally 
eh, Maria?" he taunted. "Would you say he has the qualifica- 
tions to serve some titled Havanese lady? I hear they're very 
exacting, those high-born wenches!" 

His eyes seemed to burn, dully and fixedly. I felt as if he did 
not see me but instead some awful project of which I was 
merely a part. As I got up, he focused upon me and shouted, 
"Sit down!" I caught a glimpse of Vargas' face wearing a stiff, 
vicious smile; he seemed to be forcing himself to enjoy my hu- 
miliation in spite of his brother feeling for a cornered creature. 
I remember that my voice sounded remarkably calm as I made 
some foolish protest about Dom Arsenio disposing of my 
property without my consent. 

"Hah!" he spat. "For what he's done, I have a right to shred 
his belly with a scourge, and watch his guts spill out and foul 
the ground! Contumacious that's what he is! But I'm going 
to spare him, your precious cafe au lait blackamoor! I am go- 
ing to assert my prerogative as your lord and master I am 
going to trade him off at a handsome profit! Whatever price 
your proud stallion brings in the Cuban market is yours! Now, 
am I not generous?" 

I turned and walked away from the table. He began to 
laugh. It was forced laughter, with a touch of hysteria in its 
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straining for mockery. It followed me across the veranda and 
was lost in the roar of the waves. 

I realized, as I saw the breakers dissolving upon the sand, 
that in all my years at Gallows End I had never before set foot 
upon the beach at night. Perhaps my mortal enemy, the surf, 
had always held me at bay. Now as the windy darkness boomed 
about me, I was not intimidated. Now that I stood in the midst 
of it, it had no menace for me. This night, for some unexplain- 
able reason, the surf and I made an armistice. 

T do not recall how long I walked there, or why I walked 
there at all. But this I knew: the time had come; the time was 
at hand. Once more I stood alone with a choice. In the past 
I had made gestures of resignation. But always I had had a 
secret wafer of hope, something to rekindle my spirit. This 
hope had burst into actuality with your coming, Jan Kerth. 
Nor did it perish when you left. Something of it, some spark of 
investiture, seemed to settle upon the physical strength of 
Amadu. You were the light, he was the sword. Now, with his 
going, you, too, would be gone forever. For without the 
sword, I could not reach the light. 

T stood in the bellowing darkness, and looked into some 
vague direction that was Freetown. And the sound of the name, 
rolling in upon the breakers, washed over me and revived me. 
Freetown, the surf boomed. Freetown, the stars answered back 
calmly. And my heart caught the echo and held it. I knew 
what T should do; and T knew T must do it without delay. 

All night, in the deep stillness of my room, and the deeper 
stillness of my heart, T carefully worked out my plan. I re- 
peated each detail of it to myself over and over. By morning it 
was thoroughly rehearsed and complete in my mind. That is, it 
was complete with the exception of a few lines that had to be 
set down on paper. And as the sun came up, wiping the 
familiar rheum of mist from the forest, I wrote them: My name 
is Amadu bin Said, and I am bound for Freetown. , . . / was 
a slave* But now I am a free man, having been manumitted by 
my owner* . , I wrote it in Portuguese and in Mandingo, and 
then I signed Maria da Castro. 

As the day wore on, the hot offshore wind died down. The 
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sudden heaviness of the atmosphere did not promise well, for 
I wanted no humid quiet to dilate my footsteps that evening. 
A thousand times during those long hours a cloaked figure 
slipped out of me, in fancy, to meet a night that was still half a 
world away. There was something momentous about every 
sound, whether it was the whisper of a leaf or the braying of 
an ass from the pens beyond the barracoons. All through the 
noon a lone vulture, obscenely bald, rusty winged, flapped 
over the compound or perched on the wall like a ridiculous 
feathered fetish, a sight too patently ominous to be disturbing. 
Or so I told myself. 

When dusk fell, I made my way cautiously to the office. The 
hot, dark air seemed to quench my breath as I groped and 
found the key to the barracoon. . . . 

Hardly a word was spoken at supper. Here we sat in the ac- 
customed grimness of this hall, gathered around a lamp that 
showed us nothing of each other beyond a hateful familiarity 
of form and feature. Here we sat forcing down the moldy 
crusts of our separate frustrations, three miserable human be- 
ings with nothing in common except years of despair. I felt an 
almost overwhelming pity for all of us, and less for myself than 
for these unsuspecting men. . . . 

Alone in my room later, I wanted to kneel at the prie-dieu 
and pour out my heart to God. Yet somehow it did not seem 
meet that I should ask God to share the responsibility for what 
I was about to do. Nor you, Blessed Mother. But I talked to 
you. And you did not close your ears to this informal supplica- 
tion; I was aware of a peace round about me, outside the wild 
beating of my heart and the tautness of my nerves, 

That peace kept vigil with me until I heard the sound of 
heavy breathing in Dom Arsenio's room; then it wrapped me 
like a second cloak as I crept along the corridor and out of the 
house. 

When I had obtained the lantern I had concealed it in the 
pavilion earlier in the day I moved toward the compound. 
Sand slipped into my shoes; my heels turned and I stumbled. 
Panic was rising in me. Now, I thought, I may pray. Not for 
God to help me on this mission. But to keep me calm. Per- 
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spiration ran over my moving lips. There was strength in the 
salty taste, in the whispered words that sank into my throat 
with it. 

Near the compound gate an intangible presence lay in wait 
for me. I could not see the arum lilies, but their scent seemed 
to warn me back. 

By the time I reached the barracoon the panic had mounted. 
1 fumbled with stiff hands; the chain rattled, the key scraped in 
the lock, then the gate swung inward with a sound of almost 
human agony. I remember how I clenched my teeth as it 
whined again when I closed it. 

As I lighted the lantern, I became the center of a thin radi- 
ance; it spread to the enclosing walls and brought the end of 
the shed out of gloom. 

I went forward uncertainly. I was aware of Amadu's eyes 
upon me from somewhere under the thatched roof. The light 
wavering ahead of me gradually chiseled his tawny body out of 
the dark. He lay on his back, the yoked end of the taming-stick 
about his neck, the other end secured to the rafter. At my ap- 
proach he gave a low cry that was half joy and half dismay. All 
discomfort, all humiliation vanished under a fierce smile. 

I began to whisper to him what I had been memorizing since 
the previous night. I spoke slowly, spacing the words so that he 
might catch every one. In the lantern light his eyes were 
opaquely luminous like a cat's, but I could feel his response. 
While I whispered I worked with his bonds. 

An ingenuous relief spread over his face as he rose to his full 
height. He flexed his muscles and cracked his joints; then he 
scratched himself in one sweeping gesture from thighs to arm- 
pits. He showed not the faintest sign of being fatigued or 
dispirited* A sudden renewal of hope lifted in me. 

I gave him the paper that attested to his freedom. Then I 
took the cross and chain from about my neck and put it into 
his hands. 

"Take this to him," I said, and of all the things I said, that 
is the one thing that stands out clearly. 

Suddenly Amadu's face became solemn. I think he had only 
then grasped the fact that he was no longer a slave, and the 
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realization made him do what, as a slave, he would never have 
done willingly; he knelt and struck his forehead upon the earth 
at my feet. 

It was just as he was rising that I heard the gate creak. . . . 

Now I know why, as I look back to that moment, the figures 
seem to move like marionettes. It is because of a puppet show I 
once saw in Oporto, when I was a child. It was supposed to be 
a comedy; I remember little about it except that one of the' 
marionettes represented a blackamoor; and just before the end- 
ing, another figure, a gendarme, fell upon him with a stick 
and struck and struck, while the puppet master, frantically 
maneuvering the wires, flung down his voice in ribald laughter. 



Like a pariah Vargas stood outside in the suffocating shade 
of the veranda. He stood flattened against the wall while sweat 
streamed down his body and soaked his clothing, while salt 
and bitterness accumulated upon his tongue, while the mag- 
gots of jealousy and hatred perforated the insensitive muscle 
that was his heart. 

Like a pariah I stand here, he thought over and over, incit- 
ing himself like a pariah straining to catch the crumbs tossed 
from inside this house that soon will be mine. . . . Sainted 
Jesus! Suppose something should go awry with his carefully 
laid plans. . . . 

He leaned there, sucking in the air, aware of his spurting 
pulse. It was surprising that his brain could contain another 
thought, so swollen was it with all that he had overheard. 
Maria's words nested and gestated in every convolution of it. 
By some distortion of reasoning, he convinced himself that her 
entire account was a vicious personal attack, and his pride de- 
manded vindication. 

Once more he was conscious of her voice coming through 
the window. Even as he heard it, it died away. He waited, feel- 
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ing a touch of nausea. Why were they so still? And so long! 
What were they doing? Were his hands upon her again? Or 
perhaps he had taken her into his arms at last and put his 
mouth upon hers. Vargas could almost feel the sensations of 
their merged bodies. He shut his eyes the better to taste a 
frustration that sharpened into an intolerable ecstasy. Now he 
leaned weakly against the wall shivering in his sweat and his 
anguish. 

Inside, Maria and Kerth stood at two ends of a silence, each 
within the shelter of his separate self. They did not look at each 
other. It was not self-consciousness, nor any unwillingness to 
meet the nakedness that stood in their eyes. It was a respite. 

He was the first to stir. At the sound she turned, searching 
his face. There was a curious relief in it, and he had a quiet 
decision, an instinctive directness as he moved to her. His 
hands had the same strong gentleness that was in his eyes. He 
did not speak immediately; he stood there with a solemn smile, 
holding her and pressing back all the complex thoughts and 
feelings that sought to slip into his expression. 

"You mustn't look at me that way," he said finally. "I can't 

answer all the things you're asking me You see," he went 

on ruefully, "I'm not a very deep fellow not in the sense you 
expect me to be, in wisdom, in the ability to make fine distinc- 
tions, even fearless ones. A certain amount of experience 
and instinct that's all I have, that and my prejudices. And 
perhaps the prejudices count the most." 

If any confirmation of his meaning were needed, it was in 
his eyes, in his lips as he kissed her upon the hair. He held her 
close, and there was no pity in the arms that crushed and sus- 
tained her, 

His voice was untroubled, assured as he said, "All I know is 
what was done had to be done, and thank God it's over!" 

He felt her hands pressing him back. "But it isn't over. ..." 

U O course it is, my darling. When the commander comes 
ashore , . ." 

"How can it be over," she said, suddenly oblivious of him, 
"when everything inside me w 

"Maria," he commanded. "Maria you said you waited and 
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prayed for me to come. Now you must put yourself in my 
keeping completely." 

She looked at him despairingly. It was for both of them a 
precarious moment, that moment when the one closest to the 
heart seems utterly alien to the eye. 

"I do put myself in your keeping, I dor she said. "But what 
of these things inside me ... ?" 

"Shut your mind to them. Think only that I am here that 
from now on every responsibility is mine " 

"But, Jan!" 

It was a whisper. But it had the compelling quality of an 
outcry. 

"Isn't that enough?" he demanded, trying to put down his 
impatience. 

After a moment of helplessness, she said, "It is enough, of 
course more than enough for the part of me that belongs to 
you. But not for the part that belongs to God." 

Kerth felt as though something that he had known was 
crouching in wait had finally sprung upon him. There was no 
surprise except in the suddenness. He was caught in a wave of 
futility, of senseless anger. 

"It's that nun!" he said. "What does she know? Nothing be- 
yond a set of rules or the inflexible yes or no of her church! 
Answers, not solutions that's all she can offer! She or any 
other nun or priest even the church itself! Oh, I know how 
they work, those mealy-mouthed sisters with their hawk eyes! 
Souls and dowries that's all they want and another bride 
for Christ ! I'm sorry," he broke off. unconvincingly. 

She looked at him sadly; she started to speak. But a greater 
urgency made her seize his hands. "I know you are only trying 
to help me," she said. "You are helping me as much as any- 
one could." She closed her eyes and held to him. "But when I 
shut myself in the dark like this, my thoughts sit around and 
stare at me. They don't accuse me. They don't say a word. 
They just sit and wait for me to speak. And I can't answer I 
don't know what to say." Her eyes opened quickly. "What can 
I tell them? Of wanting you after you had gone? Of hating 
him? No, not really hating him but loathing his grossness 
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shrinking away every time he touched me I don't remem- 
ber that I ever actually wished him dead," she said. "But I tried 

to imagine how it would feel without him Isn't that the 

same as wishing him dead? No, no don't say anything! Let 
me go on. . . ." 

She disengaged her hands and clasped them before her. It 
gave her distress a prim formality. Though her eyes remained 
upon him, he felt that another image had crowded into their 
retinae. 

"I wonder if I ever understood him," she said; "if I ever 
could have fearing him as I did. ..." 

As if suddenly obeying a command, she turned and began to 
pace. Back and forth in front of Kerth she paced, while he 
stood and watched her, waiting, feeling that he was marking the 
movements of a pendulum. A pendulum that swung between 
the living and the dead. When she spoke, her words opened a 
grave and called forth the corrupt flesh into a new incarna- 
tion, . . . "And then I think of his early life," she was saying, 
"that unspeakable childhood . . ." As Kerth listened, he felt 
himself drawn into the meshes of a morbid fascination. Horri- 
fied, he realized that he was witness to an exhibition incredibly 
medieval an act of necromancy and self-torture. For she had 
invoked the dead to testify against her, and now she was driving 
herself toward the stake a witch preparing to burn herself. 

Suddenly he could bear it no longer. 

"Maria! This must stop " 

She turned to face him, her eyes unseeing. "How can it? I 
wish it could! It goes on and on in my brain! Questions, end- 
less questions! About him and you and me. Why did I 
send for you? What was the real reason? To have your ship 
blockade Gallows End? To have it lie in wait for one of his 
vessels filled with slaves? Yes, anything anything! Anything 
that would rid me of him! I wanted him to hang!" 

Quickly Kerth seized her and shook her. Her head rolled 
back and forth with tragic absurdity; she clutched at his hands. 
He stopped, supporting the limp weight of her. 

"Maria!" he begged. "You've got to break this spell! You've 
hypnotized yourself into believing that you've got to go on 
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driving nails into your flesh! You've got to stop it, do you 
hear?" 

On a sudden he felt her grow rigid. She tilted her face. 
"There! Do you smell them? The lilies . . ." 

"What?" 

"The arum lilies. When the breeze " 

"No," he said brutally. "Listen to me, Maria. You must try 
to be calm. We must both try. When my ship comes, when my 
commander comes ashore, we must be able to talk ration- 
ally" 

"There's something else," she broke in, "something you 
should know. . . ." 

"I don't want to hear it," he said vehemently. 

"It's about Senhor Vargas " 

Outside, still pressed to the wall, Vargas heard his name, and 
a fierce and spiteful satisfaction filled his throat. For a moment 
it was impossible for him to breathe; his mind stood still in a 
plethora. When his respiration and his blood began to function 
again, he thought: now she will bear false witness against me. 
It was about to descend upon him, the ultimate betrayal; he 
could sense it. O Sainted . . . But he couldn't pray. He began to 
mutter a vicious invocation. Horror crawled through him as he 
realized the words were Mandingo. I am black, black in- 
side. . . . 

"That night as I came back from the barracoon," Maria's 
voice continued, "he was waiting in the compound. I don't 
know why he was there at that hour, unless I felt that he, 
too, had just come from the barracoon, that he had followed 
Dom Arsenio that he had seen at least heard what had 
happened. There was something in his face " 

"What did he say to you?" Kerth demanded. 

"Before he could say anything I told him what I had done " 

Vargas experienced an impact that was perverted rapture; 
there was such a throbbing in his ears that he heard only dimly 
the exclamation that broke from Kerth, 

"He said nothing," Maria's voice resumed; "he seemed not 
even to have heard me. Then as we started walking toward the 
house he began saying things to me things that filled me with 
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abhorrence. ... He told me he loved me that he had been 
waiting until the time . . ." 

Vargas shut his eyes and surrendered to violent shuddering. 
Yes, I told her I wanted her that I had wanted her since the 
first morning she stepped ashore in Africa. I pulled her into my 
arms, and she was limp and sick. Sick all over me. . . . O God, 
O God, let vengeance be mine, not Thine. , . . 

"He kept on talking. He said no one need know what I had 
done that he would swear Dom Arsenio had been killed by a 
slave who escaped into the bush. ... I don't remember much 
after that. I know I told him that Amadu had not escaped 
that I had freed him and sent him with a message to you. . . ." 

She had reached my level, Vargas was exulting in his mind. 
By her crime she was damned, as surely damned as I. We were 
equals for the first time. Yet even as she was in my arms, she 
fouled me with her contempt. . . . O soubah an allahi! O Satan, 
give me the power to make her outcast as well as damned, so 
that he, her arrogant lover, will sicken at the thought of her as 
she sickens at the thought of me. Let me lead her into purga- 
tory. 

Maria and Kerth did not see Vargas until he had entered and 
was striding toward them. Vargas perceived their faces through 
a blur; it was like water rushing past the eyes of a drowning 
man. He was not conscious of any volition within himself. He 
was no longer human. He was an entity with a mission. He 
was too blind to see that it was his own destruction. 



6. 

Samma squatted in front of the slave quarters, his prehensile 
toes clutching at the dust and his buttocks slung indifferently 
between bulging calves* He was totally unaware that he ex- 
hibited an enviable mastery of balance or that with the sunlight 
glossing his motionless black body he looked like a beautiful 
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pagan god. He was, in fact, occupied with nothing more than 
a creature consciousness of well-being. 

Presently a vulture flapped up from the compound and 
swooped and careened about. Other vultures joined it and 
Samma watched them with distrust. 

His sprawling, indolent brain admitted a quiver of alarm as 
Nuno appeared in the glare directly under the birds. But as the 
boy drew nearer, a childish pleasure lighted his thick features, 
and he struck his hands together softly. Ba ding moosa, he 
thought that was the name with which he teased Nuno; for 
Nuno's manner was as delicate as a girl's, and his temper as 
bad. 

Nuno came up and rested on his haunches beside him. After 
a moment the boy said, "The English sailors are looking for 
The-One-Who-Walks-Like-a-Hyena." 

"He-ye-ee!" 

"He struck the English lieutenant." 

"He-ye-ee!" Now Samma smote his thighs pleasurably. "Did 
he kill him?" 

Nuno cast him a sidewise look of scorn. "You are a fool, 
Ape-Who-Runs." 

Samma laughed; not at being called a fool, but at the name 
Nuno had given him. 

"If they catch him," said Nuno, "they will take him away in 
irons. That would be good." 

"He-ye-ee! That would be good." 

"But they might not be able to keep him, and he would re- 
turn. That would be bad." 

"He-ye-ee! That would be bad/' Samma repeated. After 
some consideration he said, "I do not think they will catch 
him." 

Nuno glanced at him tolerantly. "Why?" 

"Because," said Samma, "not long ago I saw him creeping 
away through the trees there" pointing toward the Baga 
village. 

Nuno jumped up. "Fool!" he spat out. "Why did you not tell 
me this at once?" 

Samma looked confused and hurt. He reached out and ten- 
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tatively stroked the boy's shoulder. Nuno shook him off, his 
eyes lost in sulky concentration. Dimly he was aware of the 
vultures gliding against the sky; and it occurred to him that 
only this morning, clinging to a branch in the swamp, he had 
watched the bull crocodiles Mansa and Fooring fight to death; 
so much could happen in a day. . . . 

His expression cleared and he said, "Come with me." 

Samma rose quickly, and without effort lifted Nuno and sat 
him on his shoulder. 

"Where do we go?" and he added playfully "ba ding 
moosar 

Nuno slapped him on the mouth; Samma only laughed. 

"We go," said the boy, "to make sure the English do not 
catch The-One-Who-Walks-Like-a-Hyena." 

Vargas was running. He was hurrying through the under- 
brush, skirting the village. The proximity of the deep jungle 
sped his legs faster. He would never overcome his instinctive 
dread of the bush, any more than he would be able to stop 
running. 

When he came within sight of Fankooma's house, he felt a 
counterfeit relief. He paused on the veranda, throwing a cau- 
tious glance backward; all he could see was the jungle swallow- 
ing everything within view. 

Fankooma was sitting crosslegged in a chair. She wore a 
dress of some dyed cloth; it had a bodice and a long full skirt 
like many of Maria's dresses. It was too tight and a placket 
gaped over her yellow flesh. Her arms were heavy with bracelets 
of copper wire, her neck weighted with many strings of beads. 
She looked preposterously uncomfortable. 

Vargas made a furtive gesture toward the rear. "Are 
they . . . ?" 

"I am alone/* she said indifferently; but there was a sharp 
interrogation in her eyes. 

He summoned a commanding tone. 

"You must hide me from the English*" 

But his bravado could not distract from the look in his face. 
Fankooma's contempt was absorbed in a fixed and feline con- 
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centration upon him. His gaze shifted about. He was glad the 
windows were covered, although the room was unbearably 
noxious; it was disconcerting enough to feel the light from the 
doorway at his back. 

As he told her what had happened, Kerth's face seemed to 
come toward him out of the gloom, as it had come toward him 
back there in the great hall. It did not have the quality of 
something past. It was part of a gruesome and indestructible 
present, a scene that would be forever with him. He felt himself 
caught in the midst of it, transfixed upon his moment of 
triumph. And it had been that, triumph. He had seen it reflected 
in that overbearing English face; he had seen what he wanted 
to see as he shouted his accusations. 

". . . / knew she would lie about her slave. I knew she would 
not tell you the real reason she went to the barracoon. She 
went . . /' 

It was then, when he had finished, that the face had ad- 
vanced upon him. More than ever it had seemed the face in 
his dream, that visage without body that mocked his cowardice. 
But now that he was not in a dream, he could not run* He 
could only strike. And that was what he did, with his open 
palm. 

The dull smacking filled his ears as he boasted to Fankooma. 
"It was hot tempered I know. But why should I submit to his 
British insolence?" 

Hot tempered indeed! His moment of triumph, like a 
chameleon, had changed color. And allegiance. It looked at 
him from Kerth's gray eyes, the eyes of one securing a trap 
that he had baited with cunning. 

"You are under arrest for attacking an officer of the Patrol" 

And then he had run as fast as in his dream. 

Now he studied Fankooma. He was not sure whether he 
saw an animal unconcern with his plight or a stealthy pleasure 
in it. Whichever, it was not reassuring. 

"If the English officer finds you, what will he do to you?' 1 

"He will have me chained and put aboard his ship, to be 
taken before the court at Freetown. Or," he said, watching her 
carefully, "he will have me shot. That is what he would 
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prefer for then my tongue could not talk against his woman." 

Fankooma drew a long sibilant breath; her pupils had con- 
tracted. He met her catlike impassivity with an intimidating 
look. 

"If that happened," he said, "she would go free, she would 
be the owner of Gallows End with a new husband to advise 
her." 

Again Fankooma made a sucking sound, more gently this 
time; a film seemed to have gathered over her eyes. 

"Now do you see why it is better for you to hide me until the 
ship has come and gone?" 

He observed a sudden tensing of her attitude, an alertness 
that warned him to glance behind. "See who it is!" he hissed. 

Fankooma reached the door as Nuno crossed the veranda. 
He entered with a padding of bare feet, with an air of surrepti- 
tious importance. 

"The English sailors are searching the village," he said. A 
malicious little smile lurked in his face as he watched Vargas' 
expression, "I have left Samma to warn us. . . ." 

For an instant Vargas was numb with terror. He groped 
about and found pity for himself. How humiliating that he 
should be forced to beg sanctuary from these niggers! A bel- 
ligerent superiority flared as he heard Nuno saying, "But it is 
not wise for you to stay here, T will hide you where no one can 
find you," 

Vargas forced an ugly smile; he spoke sarcastically and with- 
out caution. "Ah, thank you thank you indeed! But if it is 
so secret, are you not likely to forget where it is once I am 
there?" 

"I will come for you when the English have gone." 

"So. And then?" 

"Then we will travel by the mongo's great canoe to the fac- 
tory of Dom Roberto w 

"You have thought it all out!" 

"Dom Roberto has a fast sloop. He will take us to Bolama 
to talk against her if you pay him enough." 

"How can I pay him?" 

"You have many gold pieces." 
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"So?" 

"In your money belt. You took them from the mongo's iron- 
box." 

"You are a smart boy," said Vargas with an uncertain smile. 

"Yes," said Nuno unsmiling, "I am a smart boy." 

"Now perhaps you will tell me where this secluded hiding 
place is?" 

"Back there" with a gesture toward the bush. "An island 
in the mangroves." 

There was no sound, only a sudden darkening of the room. 
Vargas swiveled to see the great black body of Samma blotting 
out the sunlight. 

Nuno's eyes met Fankooma's briefly. Then he smiled at 
Vargas; it was a smile curiously elfin and ancient, and he looked 
like an impish, well-preserved, little old man. 

"Come, Mongo," he said softly. 



7. 

Maria stood by the window and watched Kerth crossing the 
beach toward the house. Beside him was a man she knew was 
his commander. She was glad there was no one else with them. 
Beyond them, the marines were pulling the small boat farther 
up on the beach. 

She watched with a singular detachment, thinking of that 
first morning when he had strode so vigorously into her life. 
From a distance he was the same; there was, of course, no sign 
of the infection he carried within his heart. 

Why, she wondered, was there never a conscious moment 
that was wholly of the present? Each second was tinctured by 
something gone before. Or something to come. The present 
lost its identity to the past, even when it became the future. 

The present, it seemed, did not greatly matter. Particularly 
when it held a look such as she had seen in Kerth's eyes as 
Vargas shouted those unspeakable accusations. . . . 
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She almost smiled; it would have been a bitter smile. Long 
ago when Vargas had spied upon her and Amadu beside the 
river and carried his falsehoods to Dom Arsenio, she had 
thought herself immune to any further contamination. 

Maria turned away from the window. 

"They are coming," she said. 

Mother Serafina rose; Sister Felicitie remained seated in 
distressed self-effacement The superior took Maria's hands and 
pressed them between her harsh palms. 

"You have nothing to fear," she said. "Remember your 
prayers have been answered. Your Englishman is with you." 

Now Maria smiled; and now she could bring no bitterness 
lo it. 

Commander Vyning, striding in ahead of Kerth, paused and 
looked about with frank curiosity. Then, as his eyes lighted 
upon Maria and the religious, he appeared a little discomposed. 
Kerth moved forward hastily; he spoke with conspicuous 
exactitude as he made the introductions. 

"I've looked forward to this meeting," Commander Vyning 
told Maria. "I'm sorry it had to be under these circumstances." 

Meanwhile, he had inclined his head a bit too impersonally 
toward the two other women, determined not to show his 
Protestant uneasiness in the presence of Romanist nuns. 

His tone became businesslike as he said, "We shall be as 
expeditious as possible, senhora. There are, as you understand, 
certain routine questions. * . ." His kind, reddish face, his bright 
blue eyes made it plain that his brusqueness was an effort to 
minimize the disagreeable aspects of the situation. 

Maria allowed herself to relax slightly. 

"Just before you arrived, sir," Kerth began as casually as 
possible, "I had a little trouble. The clerk here a generally 
unpleasant character the senhora tells me was quite bellig- 
erent. As a matter of fact, he struck me* I did nothing to pro- 
voke it, I assure you. The entire incident was completely 
irrational," 

"Where is he now?" asked Commander Vyning, 

"He ran for it. My men are searching for him." 

"Good," 
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Maria had been watching Kerth, troubled and perplexed by 
something spurious in his manner. Now he met her eyes directly 
with a blandness that was equally disconcerting. 

"As I was saying, Senhora da Castro," Commander Vyning 
resumed, "there are a few formalities, a few questions I shall 
have to ask you." His tone seemed to apologize for involving 
her in so unsavory a matter. "Simply your corroboration to 
satisfy the Portuguese authorities, who will be the only ones 
officially interested in this er incident." His implication of 
insignificance brought a pause. He looked a trifle embarrassed. 
"You were, as I understand it, the only witness . . ." 

"Sir," Kerth interposed quickly, "forgive me for presuming, 
but may I point out that the senhora has gone through a great 
deal; she is in a highly nervous state " 

"That's quite apparent," the commander said with mild 
querulousness. 

"Then if you will permit me," Kerth hurried on, "I am 
qualified to give you a thorough report on the whole affair. 
Dona Maria has withheld nothing from me absolutely noth- 
ing." 

Relief crept into Commander Vyning's face. "Very well," he 
assented; he had the air of a vicar who has tactfully avoided a 
rather nasty and embroiling problem from another parish, 

Maria's fatigued brain was struggling with something Com- 
mander Vyning had said, something as unintelligible as if it 
had been spoken in a tongue foreign to her. She had a sense 
that all about her, evading her, were fragments that should fit 
together. Her eyes sought the commander, imploring him out 
of a great confusion. 

"What you said about being a witness . . ." she labored, 

Swiftly Kerth moved toward her; she felt that he was about 
to put his hand over her mouth. But more alarming was his 
face. It had a startlingly lean quality; it was an emotional gaunt- 
ness thrusting out suddenly from his physical well-being. She 
was aware of the discs of sweat spreading down the sides of his 
tunic. 

"The commander means a witness to the crime," he said, 
his look fixed upon her, "in the barracoon." 
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A suspicion of hysteria diffused Maria's pupils. Her lips 
fumbled; the only sound was something incoherent and lost. 

"Maria, please . . ," Now Kerth took her arm; beneath the 
apparent gentleness his fingers pressed deeply into her flesh. 
"There is no need to be agitated. Commander Vyning means 
that you were there when the slave Amadu killed your hus- 
band." 

Comprehension flooded Maria's mind, followed by a sort of 
stupefying disbelief. Her glance darted from face to face; it was 
the appeal of a person trapped. It paused on Mother Serafina. 
But she could not hold to the object of her focus. Her vision ex- 
panded. Surrounding her, seeming stricken and dim with a 
mortuary dust, were the familiar grim objects that embodied 
the hopelessness of her long exile. There was no life anywhere 
in this cavernous room. Even the passion of the silver Christ 
was a thing inanimate, a broken body preserved in precious 
metal rather than an example of exalted sacrifice. She was 
abandoned in the midst of symbols not only dead but mummi- 
fied. 

Involuntarily, with an unnatural awkwardness, she started 
toward the veranda. Kerth made a move to follow. Quickly, 
her beads clashing imperatively, Mother Serafina's hand was 
upon his arm, strong as a man's. 

For a moment the only sound was the rustle of Maria's skirts. 
In the doorway she paused, wavering. The frail shape of her 
seemed caught and held in the white unstirring light. 

Kerth had the illusion that in another instant she would 
vanish, be lost to him forever. An unreasoning, jealous anger 
shook him as he heard Mother Serafina's aspirate praying, 

Maria, poised upon a threshold more tenuous than the one 
beneath her feet, felt herself empty of the impulse to escape. 
In its place was a more subtle release. There seemed no longer 
any need to think. Only to feel And to see. To see the infinite 
space of the sunlight, impersonal and belonging to no one 
place. More specifically, to see the man-of-war, waiting to 
spread her sails. To see the gulls scaling the blue. To see the 
spotless clouds piling up out of the endless Atlantic. To look 
into a world that was wide and imperishable and unfettered. 
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She looked into this world; and she gave herself to it with 
the first pure joy she had known since she was a child. 

They were alone. The nuns had gone a little while ago; and 
now Commander Vyning's footsteps were receding along the 
veranda. 

Kerth could not keep a look of reproach out of his eyes. 
Almost formally he said, "I shall have to join the commander 
presently. There are still quite a few details you know, leav- 
ing someone in charge and . . ." 

"Yes, I know ... I shall be ready." 

He forced himself on, his words skirting the rim of his empti- 
ness. 

"You shouldn't have made the sisters go. They could have 
helped you pack." 

"There isn't much to do," she said. "Most of my things I 
shall leave." Now she had to answer the reproach in his eyes; 
she looked at him with gentle entreaty. "Isn't it better this 
way not to be afraid of what Vargas can say or anyone?" 

"I'm still glad I destroyed his filthy report," he said stub- 
bornly. Suddenly his face altered; again it seemed lean, drawn 
with an inner emaciation. "Why did you do it? Why did you 
have to deny my story? Commander Vyning had accepted it 
the whole affair would have been done with " 

"No," she said, "no" 

"I wanted so desperately to spare you," he said doggedly. 

"We'd have both been guilty instead of one " 

"Now you'll be subjected to God knows what humiliation," 
he declared bitterly. 

"We'd have been held together by something false," she 
went on. "It would have been intolerable. . . . You must have 
realized that even as you were trying to spare me." 

He gestured impatiently. "What could I say when he asked 
who'd done it? You? No! I said the first name that came into 
my mind. It was the perfect answer. It solved everything. No 
one would have suffered." 

She smiled a little. "It was not your conscience that spoke," 
she said. 
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"What was it, then?" he demanded. 

She could not tell him what was in her mind; she could tell 
him only what was in her heart. 

"It was your gallantry, your loyalty." 

"I'm glad you didn't say pity," he said harshly. 

She moved to him and placed her hands upon his. "If I had 
had pity," she said, "I would have kept silent for your sake 
and mine. No. I had to stand by myself. And you had given 
me the strength to do it. Oh, don't you see? There would have 
been no real happiness for us. And if it should ever come, that 
happiness, it must be real." Her fingers tightened about his. "I 
couldn't bear to see anything else die." 

He gazed at her a moment, a growing comprehension in his 
eyes, a growing wonder. Then he said, "Forgive me." 

But she had already forgiven him. She had forgiven him 
more than he knew. 



a. 

Mother Serafina glanced up at the sun and realized that 
within an hour further travel would be unsafe. They would 
have to pause for the night at Mamohela's village. 

She had been silent since they had ridden out of the settle- 
ment, although she had sensed that Sister Felicitie wanted to 
talk. Something perverse and unworthy had kept her from 
responding, a selfish desire to commune alone with her feeling 
of deep loss. In leaving Maria this time, it had seemed that she 
was relinquishing the last tie with one who had been more than 
a daughter in Christ; though who could be more? Such bonds, 
she knew, were created to be broken. 

When finally Sister Felicitie ventured to speak, Mother 
Serafina frowned. 

"Reverend Mother, it is wrong I know yet I cannot put 
away a great sadness. . *" 

'That is understandable," 

They rode on, jerking with the awkward, mincing gait of the 
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donkeys. Ezekiel, their black boy who brought up the rear, 
began to hum. Slyly he slipped into the words of a song. It was 
a pagan song. It pleased Ezekiel, whose real name was Dal, 
the Goat, to sing such songs in the presence of the reverend 
ladies. 

Presently the novice spoke again, drawing nearer to what 
was troubling her. 

"Reverend Mother, did you see the look on her face as she 
turned back from the door just before she spoke?" 

"Of course I saw it," said the older nun, and waited. 

After a moment Sister Felicitie said, "Is one ever aware of 
the granting of Divine favor to another I mean, at the 
time . . . ?" 

Mother Serafina glanced at her sharply; she was displeased 
by the younger woman's awestruck expression. 

"By Divine favor," she said coldly, "do you mean a 
locution?" 

"Yes, Reverend Mother," 

"Well," said Mother Serafina, "I must advise you against any 
romantic notions about such matters. Our foundress has ex- 
pressed herself unfavorably against any indulgence in hysterical 
imaginings. Moreover," she concluded, "those Divine utter- 
ances that are visited inwardly are not likely to manifest them- 
selves in outward symptoms. I trust," she added with austerity, 
"that answers your question." 

"Forgive me," said Sister Felicilie. "I did not mean to be 
unduly inquisitive." 

As they jogged on, and Ezekiel kept up the repetitive phrases 
of his song, Mother Serafina's spirit began to lift. This light- 
ness came literally out of the air. It was a subtle foretaste of 
evening, a promise of relief to a parched world, She heard a 
guinea fowl whistling softly in the forest. Her wrinkled brown 
face relaxed. 

Sister Felicitie, watching her out of the corner of her eye, 
could not refrain from observing, "You are smiling, Reverend 
Mother. , . ." 

"Yes. I am thinking," said Mother Serafina, "of one of the 
laws of God that favors are bestowed to give us strength 
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against tribulations, and that, conversely, great trials are visited 
upon us to make us worthy of consolations to come." 



9. 

The sun was not far from the horizon when they walked 
down to the beach. Maria's face, set back under her bonnet, 
looked detached, almost serene. Kerth kept his eyes upon her 
anxiously. Behind them, their black feet raising little spurts of 
sand, were two slaves bearing her chests. 

As they approached the group of men gathered about the 
beached dinghy. Kerth felt Maria shrink. Quickly he tightened 
his grip; there was a responsive tensing of her arm. 

Commander Vyning handed her into the boat and one of 
the marines helped her into the stern sheets; she and the com- 
mander would go with the first load, then the boat would return 
for Kerth and his party. 

Kerth stood smiling as the small craft slipped over the gentle 
rollers. Beneath his smile a shame lingered. He knew she had 
seen his expression when Vargas mouthed his stupid charges 
about her and her slave, and he knew that that expression had 
been as involuntary as a reflex from a blow. Yet he could not 
escape the feeling that he had failed her. Perhaps he could 
make her forget. He would try, desperately he would try. 

Steadfastly he kept his eyes upon the dinghy. He saw Maria 
lift her hand with a flutter of white. His heart rose in answer; 
his arm as well, across the water, across the fading sunset, 
across whatever lay between them. 

As the shore receded, and Kerth grew less distinct, Maria 
was brushed by a vague alarm. Momentarily, like the moldy 
forest smell trailing her across the water, she felt the long 
shadow of her years at Gallows End reach out and touch her. 
Black magic and sorcery they were the masks with which 
evil had tried to break her spirit. That evil had even sought to 
corrupt Kerth; she knew the brief faltering she had seen in him 
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had not been lack of faith, but a possessiveness, an absurd 

jealousy And in attempting to transfer her guilt to her 

slave, he had, unknowingly, used a weapon as old as Africa. 
For what he had done, as surely as if he were a savage steeped 
in wizardry, was to fix a crime upon an enemy. 

But now those forces of darkness were falling away behind. 
Even their drumbeats were stilled; there was no sound of surf 
in the offshore breeze, no sound at all except the creak of the 
rowlocks, the concerted splash of the oars. Swiftly the ship's 
boat moved between the sunset and the sea, as through a middle 
passage that held no terrors. 
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Blandly Africa looked out to sea and waited. 
Weaned by old centuries, it waited indifferently 
for new ones. As it waited, on this evening when 
time was nearing the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it complacently licked the Guinea shore line. 
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